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HRIS WHELAN came out from the 
’ theatre in a statc of mental exaltation; 
the play he had been seeing was tragic and 
the hero heroic—very heroic, very noble and 
self-sacrificing. In the auditorium the wom- 
en had all been crying their complexions off, 
and the men, who were just as much moved, 
had had the additional excitement of trying 
to look as if they were not. 

Chris Whelan had not been crying; the 
play had had a different effect on him; he 
felt stirred, awakened, exalted, and almost 
envious. He had felt the grandeur of the 


_ story so keenly that he envied the great 


actor who had played the hero’s part his 
opportunity of self-sacrifice as intensely as if 
the sacrifice had been a reality. 

Fate had been very kind to Chris Whelan. 
He was young, strong, and impressively 
bandsome; he was rich, well-born, well- 
mannered, and thoroughly well-liked; but 
yet he was not exactly content, because 
impossible as it may seem in the nineteenth 
century) he would have liked to be a hero. 

He had tried such means of self-sacrifice 
as appeared open to him; he had gone in for 
slumming when it was the rage, but he did 
not catch a fever, nor lose his life by nobly 
rescuing some one from anything disagree- 
able; moreover, several of the ladies with 
whom he worked showed signs of falling in 
love with him, so he gave up slumming as a 
failure. 

He had tried politics, choosing an unpro- 
pitious time to attach himself to an unpopu- 
Jar party, but did not find even that success- 
ful as a means of self-sacrifice, for his 


colleagues simply worshiped him, and none 
of his old friends made the least bit of 
difference in their behavior toward him. 
Some of them, indeed, were more conspicu- 
ously cordial than ever, either because they 
wished to show that they too were capable 
of magnanimity, or because they had been 
rather jealous of his popularity while he had 
been on their own side, and they were glad 
to get rid of him. 

On this particular night he walked home- 
ward, feeling very discontented indeed; the 
paths of romance and self-abnegation seemed 
closed against him, he seemed doomed to 
perpetual enjoyment, which was common- 
place and prosaic. He was so wrapped in 
his own thoughts that he scarcely noticed 
when some one touched his arm. 

Halloo, Davis,” he said absently, ‘‘ where 
do you come from? ” 4 

‘*T have been to your rooms,” said Davis; 
‘*they told me there where you were. I 
tried to wait till you came in, but I got so 
impatient I conldn’t keep still, so I came to 
meet you.” 

Whelan was still only half recalled from 
his own castle-building. ‘ Allright; do you 
want anything ?” he said. 

Yes, I want—generosity.”’ 

Davis would rather have said justice,” 
but some instinctive knowledge of his friend’s 
character told him that he would be much 
more likely to get what he wanted if he called 
it by the more attractive name. To be just is 
only one’s duty—that is why one so seldom 
does it; but there is something flattering to 
one’s vanity in the mere name of generosity. 
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Whelan was thoroughly interested now. 
*¢' You are in some trouble,” he said, ‘‘ and I 
can help you. Come into the mall, and let 
me hear it.”’ 

They walked along slowly in the shadow 
of the trees, silent at first, but presently 
Davis began his appeal. 

Chris, old fellow,’ he said, we have 
been friends a long time.” 

‘¢ We have and mean to be, come what 
may.” 

Whelan half expeced a confession of 
murder, forgery, or bigamy, or perhaps all 
three, and was fairly reveling in the thought 
of how steadfastly he would stand by his 
friend. 

Davis went on. 

‘You are a lucky fellow, Whelan; you 
are rich, popular, in good society, a favorite 
with the best sort of women.” 

Well, yes,’ said Whelan. It was all 
true, and he did not see any need to deny it. 
Well, yes; what then?”’ 

*¢ On the other hand, I am—well, not any- 
thing to look at or to talk of—a person of no 
account whatever. I want you to see clearly 
how much that is worth having you have, 
and how little I have. I want you to recog- 
nize this and be generous.”’ 

have not many virtues, Tom,’ said 
Whelan, warmly, “ but I know what friend- 
ship is, and I shall not fail you. Speak 
without any more preface; what form is this 
generosity to take?” 

“7 want you to give up Madge Parry to 
me.” 

Good God!” 

Whelan stopped dead short in the middle 
of a crossing. This sort of sacrifice had 
never entered his mind. Davis had fairly to 
drag him out of the track of the cabs that 
were rattling past; the two sat down on a 
seat in the shadow of the trees. 

“Tam asking a good deal, I know,” said 
Davis, ‘‘ but 1 am asking it of a man who 
can afford to give, and, as you said just now, 
I don’t think you will fail me. I have very 
little in the world; I can’t think you would 
have the heart to take from me the little I 
have, seeing you have everything you could 
desire. Any woman would fall in love with 
you; there is only this one in all the world 
forme. She was on the verge of caring for 
me when you came on the scene; she will 
care for me again if she does not see you any 
more. Let me have this one piece of good 
luck, Chris—spare it to me out of your afflu- 


ence. There’s Lady Lily Levison, who used 
to share your Whitechapel wanderings, she’d' 
have you any day, and small wonder; or 
McNamara’s daughter, the beauty, proud as 
she is, she would be prouder to marry you.. 
Among all the women who would be ready 
to marry you, can’t you find some one else,,. 
and leave Madge tome? Why, with all your 
advantages any woman who was not a fool 
would jump at you.” 

forget one thing,” said Whelan 
slowly; ‘‘any woman won’tdo. I am fond 
of Madge Parry— No,’ he went on, aftera 
pause, ‘‘ No, Tom, I can’t think of it.” 

But the answer showed Davis that he had. 
been thinking of it. 

They sat silent for a moment or two, and’ 
then Davis tried again.. 

** You remember that fellow in the Bible,,. 
Chris, that we used to hear about when we 
were boys? The great man had flocks and 
herds without number, you know? The 
poor man had only one little ewe-lamb. You. 
are in the position of the rich man; don’t 
take her from 

‘It’s altogether different,’’ said Whelan, 
whose Scriptural knowledge was vague, but 
practical, sinee he mixed the allegory with 
the fact, and between the two made out his. 
case. ‘‘ It’s altogether different; Miss Parry 
doesn’t belong to you, like the lamb did to the 
fellow in the story, and he was cheated out 
of it, while no one is acting unfairly toward 
you. You did introduce me to her, I know, 
but I did not know you liked her, and, if I 
had, the trial was as free to me as to you.” 

‘¢That’s all true,” said Davis, congratur 
lating himself inwardly on having taken the 
right line at first. ‘* That’s why I ask you 
for generosity and not for justice. Some 
men might say, ‘1 introduced you to the 
woman I loved, trusting you not to supplant 
me,’ but I don’t; I) ask you to give up to me,. 
not because I have the best right, but be- 
cause I have the greatest need. I love her 
as a prosperous man such as you cannot 
love. She stands instead of everything else: 
to me. She is my riches, my society, my 
ambition, as well as my love; and what have 
I to offer? what means have I of winning 
her love in comparison with you? Don’t 
you see how terribly handicapped I should 
be in a contest with you? What could 
happen to me but defeat? And I tell you 


that in this matter defeat will be bitterer: 


than death. It will be hard to bear—such a 


blow from such a friend, from my friend,. 
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‘too, who is armed so much better than I that 
I have no chance against him.” 

** T can’t help it, Davis,’? Whelan said, but 
he spoke with less energy. ‘‘ I can’t help it. 
Iam sorry it is so. I wish-we were better 
matched, but I don’t think I have quite so 
much the best of it as you seem to think. 
You have your advantages too; you are very 
clever.” 

He was very clever, indeed, for not only 
had he known what line to take and how to 
work it effectively, but he knew exactly 
when to stop. He heard compunction in his 
friend’s voice, so he kept silence for some 
time to let it work fully. To do him justice, 
however, the cleverness was instinctive, not 
calculated; he was really pleading from the 
depth of his own feeling. 

At last he spoke again. 

“Tve said all I can, Whelan. The thing 
ds in your hands. I can’t contend against 
you, as I said. I’ve put the matter before 
you as strongly as I can; as to putting it as 
it is, as I feel it, that’s impossible.”’ 

Whelan did not answer. He sat looking 
absently at the clear, silent, frosty sky. The 
Mall was getting empty now, and the cool, 
pure night air was quieting and pleasant. 
The surprise with which he had listened to 
‘his friend’s request began to wear off; the 
feeling of exultation which had filled him 
when he left the theatre began to reassert it- 
self. He remembered how eagerly he had 
longed for an opportunity of self-sacrifice but 
half an hour ago, and was almost ashamed to 
see that, now his opportunity had come, it 
was doubtful whether he would avail him- 
self of it. He looked across at Davis, and 
saw his attitude of utter and helpless dejec- 
tion; he fancied, too, that he saw tears in 
his eyes, and was profoundly touched. At 
the moment his friend’s pleadings seemed to 
‘him full of force and truth. There could be 
no question which of the two wanted (to use 
‘tthe only available word) Miss Parry most. 
Would it not be contemptible to use all his 
unquestionable advantages against a man 
who had absolutely no power of competing 
with him? So easy a victory would be no 
glory, but to resign it was true generosity. 

After a long pause he spoke. 

‘* You think she will have you, Davis?” 

*“*T am sure of it. If not, you can still try 
your chance, you know.”’ 

‘* Leave my chance out of the question 
and try your own; and I wish you success 
with all my heart, Tom.”’ 


Three months later the marriage of Miss 
Parry and Mr. Davis was announced in the 
papers, and Chris Whelan, who had been 
keeping himself out of the way through the 
best part of the season, now felt himself at 
liberty to return to town. 

“You won’t mind my looking you up 
occasionally, I suppose ?”’ he said to Davis. 
‘*T shall like to know how you get on.” 

** Oh, come, by all means,”’ Davis said en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ You have a right to see 


_the result of your generosity, and you’ll con- 


gratulate yourself when you do see it. We 
are making a success of marriage, Madge 
and I.”” 

So Chris went. The Davises had nothing 
of what is usually termed “ position,’”’ but 
they had a cosey little place, where Chris got 
into the way of going very often indeed, 
always sure of a warm welcome from his 
friend and his friend’s wife. 

Mrs. Davis, indeed, was particularly gra- 
cious and cordial toward her husband’s 
friend, but now and then Chris caught a 
glimpse of something behind her friendly 
manner that puzzled him. She never seemed 
to have any hesitation in letting him see how 
devoted she was to her husband, and how 
completely happy in her married life. Some- 
times, it seemed as if she rather went out of 
her way to impress him with her felicity, for 
she often positively overwhelmed Davis, in 
his presence, with demonstrative affection, 
or sometimes, when Whelan and she sat 
talking, as they often did, all through a long 
afternoon, growing confidential together, 
listening to each other’s pet theories and 
day dreams3, speculating upon all those im- 
material and mystical themes that are so 
delightful to discuss just because we never 
can arrive at any understanding of them, 
changing in a sentence from sarcasm to 
solemnity, from tragedy to frivolity, growing 
earnest over trifles or playing lightly round 
the edge of immensities—talking, in short, 
as only people who thoroughly know and like 
each other can talk—she would suddenly 
break off and indulge in an utterly common- 
place eulogy of her husband. 

This would have bored Whelan if it had 
not puzzled him so, for he had known Davis 
a good deal longer than she had, and was 
perfectly familiar with his virtues and his 
faults,too. Mrs. Davis was the most charm- 
ing and lovable woman he had ever seen, 
and of course she was passionately attached 
to her ugly, commonplace husband. This 
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was quite as it should be, only why did she 
so labor to convince him of a fact he never 
had doubted ? 

So time wore on, and if he began to find 
that the hours spent in his friend’s house 
were the only hours worth having in his life, 
the discovery did not hurt him much. He 
wentat his own risk; Davis was glad to have 
him, and Madge was absolutely safe in her 
exaggerated love for her husband. He was 
satistied that it should be so, for he had not 
an evil thought in connection with Mrs. 
Davis. Indeed, incredible as it may appear, 
he had probably never had an evil thought in 
connection with any one. 

Indeed, he took a sort of wretched pleas- 
ure in the success of his sacrifice, and as 
often as he left the friends of his own set to 
go down to the quiet, cosey little house at 
Tooting, told himself emphatically that he 
did not regret it. 

Now it had happened that while Davis and 
his wife had been on their honeymoon they 
had fallen in with an old uncle of Davis’s 
who was a great admirer of pretty women, 
and he had been so taken with Madge’s 
beauty and brightness that on parting with 
them he immediately made his will in his 
nephew’s favor, “‘as a recognition of his 
good sense and cleverness in securing such 
a charming and amiable woman as his wife.”’ 

The old man said nothing about this at the 
time or afterward; he probably saw other 
pretty women, and forgot all about Madge, 
for he never held out a helping hand to her 
husband in all the long struggle with poverty 
which followed their marriage, and took no 
notice when he was informed that their 
second child was called after him. But, if 
he forgot his fancy for Madge, he also forgot 
to make any other will, and when at last 
news of his death reached Davis in London 
he found himself the owner of a good deal of 
railway stock, a fine old country house, sev- 
eral well-let farms, and a coal mine at 
Glywwych, North Wales. 

This, of course, entirely revolutionized the 
three lives. Davis and his wife had now the 


means to enter that sort of society which is 


spelt with a capital ‘“‘S,” and were only 
doubtful as to whether they should found 
their claims to admission on his wealth or 
her beauty, and Whelan found those pleas- 
ant impromptu or matter-of-course visits 
quite out of the question. 

Formerly, when Chris had left the fashion- 
able world and gone down for those pleasant, 


quiet hours at Tooting, no one had known or 
cared anything about it. Now, in the full 
glare of capital S’ed society, all that was 
changed. If he had tried to monopolize the 
beautiful Mrs. Davis the thing would have 
immediately become conspicuous and com- 
monplace—a mere vulgar flirtation, a degra- 
dation of his sacrifice. 

Whelan and the Davises still saw a great 
deal of each other, met the same people, 
went to the same houses, but the Arcadian 
days were past. 

For the first time since his friend’s mar- 
riage Whelan found himself alone. He had 
to face the problem of life apart from Madge 
Davis, and could make nothing of it at all. 

At the end of the season Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis went to Wales, but their departure 
made very little difference to Chris; the 
separation of the past months had been so. 
complete. 

Presently, however, he received a letter 
from the Davises, asking him to spend a few 
days with them, to inspect the new house, 
and the farms, and the coal mines, and the 
scenery, and to ruralize generally. He went 
gladly enough, and had a very pleasant time, 
almost as pleasant as the old days at Tooting. 
Davis was full of triumph in his new pos- 
sessions, but he did not bore his guest with 
them; he let him off easily as far as moun- 
taineering and farm-inspecting were con- 
cerned. Buton one point he was resolute: 
Whelan must go down a coal mine. 

Whelan agreed, but he was not very en- 
thusiastic about the expedition; so it was 
postponed from time to time, until the day 
before he intended leaving. At breakfast 
Mrs. Davis, remembering that Chris had not 
yet seen the mine, proposed that they should 
walk down and visit it that morning. Davis 
agreeing, they lost no time in setting out, but. 
half way there they met the manager, who 
reminded Davis that it was a holiday and the: 
men were not working. 

“Dear me, so it is,’ said Davis. had 
quite forgotten. What isto be done? We 
can’t let you go back without seeing our 
mine, Whelan.”’ 

‘* We can go all the same, can’t we?’” 
asked Madge. ‘It is the mine we want to 
see, not the men. I have not been down 
myself yet, and I want to goso much. You 
could find us a guide, I suppose, Mr. 
Wyatt?” (this to the manager)—“ and if 
you have not any engagement yourself to- 
day, perhaps you would come with us?” 
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Mr. Wyatt said he should be most happy, 
and set off to find a guide, and in due time 
the party found themselves wandering about 
in the dark, and dirt, and bad air, and trying 
to pretend that they liked it because it was a 
new sensation. 

Mr. Wyatt and the guide had wandered to 
a little distance. Madge was just asserting 
vigorously that she would never allow any of 
the children to come into this dreadful place, 
and that she wished they were all well out 
of it themselves, when a sudden, ominous 
sound was heard. Instinctively they all 
stood still and waited; there was a loud, dull 
roar—a shaking, as it seemed, of the very 
foundations of the earth—a crash, and then 
the whole roof of that part of the mine near 
which they stood fell in, and there was dead 
silence and black darkness. 

Davis was the first to speak. 

‘* Nobody need be alarmed if we are all 
here,” he said. ‘* Madge, are you all right ? 
Whelan? That's well. And Wyatt and 
Derrick?” 

Neither Wyatt nor the guide answered; 
they had been some distance away when the 
roof fell in, and it was too evident that they 
were buried beneath the ruins. 

‘* Well, we are all right,’ said Davis. 
** Let us be thankful for that, at least; I don’t 
know much of my own mine yet, but I know 
we can’t be very low down; we must be 
quite near the surface, in fact, and they know 
at the house where we are, so we have a good 
chance of being rescued.”’ 

But even while they spoke they heard 
other explosions, one after another, in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine, and presently one 
in their immediate neighborhood was fol- 
lowed by a rush of hot air and then by a 
stream of water, which quickly covered the 
bottom of the little space where they stood. 

‘*Good heavens, this is serious,” ex- 
claimed Davis; ‘little as I know, I know 
what this means. The water keeps coming 
in and there is no outlet for it. We are in 
great danger. Madge, where are you?”’ 

Madge struggled through the fast-risivg 
water toward her husband’s voice, and clung 
to him desperately. 

‘“*Tom, dear,” she cried, ‘‘ you speak of 
danger—tell me the truth. Do you mean— 
is it death?” 

afraid it is.” 

She gave a little smothered cry and fell 
back into her husband’s arms; she was not a 
particularly courageous woman, and there 


was small wonder if she were terribly fright- 
ened now. There was a long silence, and 
then Whelan spoke. 

‘*Good God, Davis, can’t you say any- 
thing to comfort her? to make it seem 
easier? It’s your place to help the poor 
child to bear it.” 

‘*She has fainted,” said Davis, shortly. 
“It is best so, she won’t feel it so much 
when the end comes.”’ 

‘* An awful end,’ said Whelan, shudder- 
ing, ‘‘an awful end for her. It is madden- 
ing. If one could only do something to save 
her, something to help her.” 

Something in his tone amazed and even 
interested Davis, in spite of his own horror. 

‘* Why, Whelan,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you 
don’t mean to say you care for her still ? 
That you have been going on caring for her 
all these years.”’ 

Still?’’? repeated Whelan. ‘ All this 
time? Why, of course Ido. I should have 
gone on all my life and hers, however long 
we had both lived. You have made her very 
happy, Tom, so it is just as well as it is, but 
if | had known at the time what it would 
cost, I don’t think I could have done it, and 
if you had known I don’t think you would 
have accepted the sacrifice.” 

What sacrifice ?”’ 

It was Madge who spoke, starting from 
her husband’s arms, and questioning with 
passionate eagerness. 

‘¢ What sacrifice? I was not fainting; if 
I had been I[ think I should still have heard 
such words as those. What sacrifice ?” 

‘* Never mind now, Madge,” said her hus- 
band, feeling for her in the dark, ‘ it is all 
past now. We have only a few moments. 
left to live. Don’t let us say anthing to dis- 
turb them.”’ 

Madge flung away his hands angrily. 

‘‘ What sacrifice?’ I will know, I will 
understand before I die. What sacrifice ? 
Speak, one of you.” 

‘“*My dear, be reasonable,”’ said Davis 
fretfully, using the usual ‘‘ husbandese ”’ for 
don’t contradict ‘ It is a past matter 
between Whelan and me.” 

She broke away and stood apart from both 
of them. 

concerns me, too,’’ she said. [know 
so much already. Mr. Whelan, you know 
what I heard; finish the story.” 

* As you will,” said Chris. ‘Tom, I 
think I have a right to tell her now. It is 
only that we both loved you, Madge, as you. 
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heard just now, but Tom asked me to give 
you up to him because he needed you most, 
and I did so. It was hard to bear at the 
time—ii has been harder since; but, as it has 
turned out so well, I am content.”’ 

**Content!’? the word rang sharply 
through the darkness. ‘* Content—yes, we 
have both been content when we might have 
been happy. Oh, why did youdoit? Why 
did you do it?” 

She had come closely to him now and 
seized his arm fiercely. 

‘“*Why did you do it? What right had 
you to sacrifice me that you might be gener- 
ous? Generous! No, you were selfish and 
cruel; you trod cn my heart that you might 
rise a step higher in virtue. Was 1a stake 
at cards that you should let your friend win 
me from mere good nature? Was I a place 
in the world that you should step aside and 
resign me to him? Was I not a heart and 
soul, a living woman, who surely had a right 
to a voice in her own disposal ? ” 

‘* But, Madge,” cried Whelan, amazed at 
her anger, ‘‘one word. How could I know? 
If you had refused Davis ”»—— 

‘** Refused him—can you not understand ? 
You both came to my mother’s house, and I 
thought—I hoped—no matter now what I 
thought and hoped—for you left me without 
a word—and it seemed to me that you were 
fickle and he was true, and that I had been 
foolish and blind to have believed in you, and 
to have misprized him. He was ready to 
love me when you had left me. What won- 
der if 1 was touched by his patience, won by 
his faithfulness? ”’ 

‘*But you seemed so fond of your hus- 
band, so happy, that I was almost glad ’»—— 

“‘Seemed! ”’ she cried bitterly. ‘‘ Was I 
to let you, who I thought had liked me and 
tired of me, think that I regretted you? So 
you were glad of your work, were you? Ah, 
you are very noble, I know, Chris Whelan, 
very unselfish, very generous; but your un- 
selfishness has blasted my life. Your gene- 
rosity has wronged me grievously.” 

‘*Madge!”’’ cried Davis, reproachfully, 
““have you no feeling for me that you speak 
so? Have I not been a good husband to 
you?” 

can forgive you,’ she said, quietly, 
‘that is all. You both have wronged me, 
but you less than he.” 

Before either of the men had time to an- 
swer her another explosion shook the place 
where they stood, there was a sound of earth 
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your wife to decide.” 


and stones falling into the water near them, 
theu the air grew suddenly lighter, end a 
cool breeze blew in their faces. 

Davis gave a ery of relief. 

** Look there,” he shouted, ** we shan’t die 
this time. See,there’s on opening up above, 
we are even nearer to the surface than 1 
thought. Do you see that big bowlder that 
is uncovered now? Wecan climb up that, 
and then lift each other up so as to struggle 
through the opening. Weare saved! Cour- 
age, Madge! Whelan, for heaven’s sake 
stop looking so tragic! Don't you see we 
are saved, man?” 

Whelan’s face did not clear. 

“Come with me a moment, Davis,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I have something to say to you.”’ 

‘* Speak before me,” said Madge firmly. 
‘** Let us have no more private compacts be- 
tween you. 

Good,” said Whelan quietly. Your 
husband says we are saved. Don’t you see 
that only two of us are saved? Who will 
help up the third ?”’ 

heavens!” said Davis, I never 
thought of that.”’ 

‘¢ Think of it now,”’ said Chris, still speak- 
ing very quietly. 

You mean, think which? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that is what I mean.”’ 

Perhaps in his heart Whelan felt that it 
was his friend’s turn to be generous. Per- 
haps he had some hope that Davis might 
feel the same; if so, he was to be disap- 
pointed. A man does not grow in unselfish- 
ness by living for years in enjoyment of the 
results of a selfish action. A man who will 
act meanly at five-and-twenty is tolerably 
likely to act still more meanly at thirty. 

‘* Well,”’ said Davis, at length, *‘ the third 
of us may be saved, too. We could bring 
help.” 

** Nonsense, the water is rising too fast 
for there to be any chance of help coming in 
time. The one who remains here must 
die.” 

** Well, you know, Chris,” said Davis 
with a good deal of shame in his voice, but a 
good deal of stubbornness, too, * I’m a mar- 
ried man, and I have children, and, now 
that I have all this property, I have very 
heavy responsibilities; and really, you know, 
whenever one hears of a case like this, it is 
always the unmarried man who offers to 
stay. I really think it should be you.” 

** You think so? Suppose we leave it to 
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Davis hesitated. ‘I think that will be 
hardly fair,’’ he began. 

** But I will have it so,” said Whelan 
sullenly. ‘If you won’t consent, I’ll refuse 
to help you in any case, and we two will 
drown together; but if you will let Madge 
decide, I will abide by her decision. What 
- do you say?” 

‘*T suppose f have no choice,”’ said Davis. 
‘* Madge, which one of us do you decide 
for?” 

*“*T will not choose,” cried Madge pas- 
sionately. ‘* I only wish it could be I who 
should be left behind. It should be if I had 
strength to lift one of you and might have 
my way. Settle the matter between you. 
You were ready enough to arrange my life 
to suit yourselves. But I am less hardy; I 
dare not take such an awful responsibility 
upon myself. You are mad to think I 
could.” 

** But, Madge,” said Whelan gently, “ if 
it is true that we between us spoiled your 
life, can we do no more to atone than offer 
you this choice now? If we only thought 
of ourselves then, we want—at least I want 
—only to do what is best for you now. 
Choose.”’ 

“*T will not. Itis cruel to ask it. How 
can I sentence either of you todeath? You 
are the noblest man I ever knew, but the 
most blind and cruel. Tom is my husband, 
we have children, we have lived together 
all these years, and—and I have grown to 
love him. But yet—O Chris! Chris! God 
forgive you for your generosity! But for 
that I should have loved a much better 
man,’’’ 

Chris drew back. ‘‘Come, Davis,’ he 
said, ‘‘ I’ve got my answer.” 

They struggled towards the bowlder to- 
gether, and without much difficulty climbed 
to the top of it. 

Whelan turned to Davis. ‘ You will go 
first, I suppose, and help Madge from the 
top?” 

But Davis had some vague suspicion in 
his mind; if he left those two together he 
might never see Madge again. 

“* No, my wife first,’”’ he said. 
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** You'll let me? I am the stronger, you 
know.” 

Davis nodded. 

Now Madg:.’’ 

He took her in his arms to raise her, then 
pau: ed. 

**Good-by,’”’ he said, good-by, Madge. 
I think you have been a little hard on me. 
I made a great mistake, but 1 meant well. 
I can do no more than say I’m sorry, can 1? 
Don’t you think you might be a little sorry 
too ? ” 

They could see each other plainly now in 
the bright light that streamed straight down 
upon them. A sudden bewildering change 
rose in Madge’s eyes. He looked at her 
eagerly. What was in her mind? What 
was rising to her lips? Something that 
would make life possible, even now, or at 
least make death sweet ? 

Madge,” he whispered, Madge, what 
is it?” 

‘* Halloo! halloo! 
there ?”’ 

It was Wyatt’s voice, and Wyatt’s good- 
natured ugly face peered through the 
opening. 

‘* All there? Ah, that’s good! Derrick 
and I got out all right, so we rushed off 
and got a ladder; and now, if you’ll just 
move out of the way, I’ll let it down, and 
you can all come out of that ugly hole as 
soon as you like.”’ 

So in about three minutes the tragedy 
was over, and Whelan will never know to 
his dying day what it was that Mrs. Davis 
was going to say to him. 

Some three months later the papers gave 
a detailed account of the marriage of Lady 
Lily Levison and Chris Whelan, but the 
papers said nothing about one little incident 
that took place. After the ceremony, when 
Chris had gone through all the manifold 
promises that a bridegroom makes by order 
of the prayer-book, he turned to the sweet 
little woman who had loved him long and 
faithfully, and made another on his own 
account. 

“ Lily, darling, I promise you that I will 
never be generous again as long as I live.”’ 


Is any one alive down 
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HEN I shipped as mate of the Maria 

Theresa she was ready for sea, and 
nearly all her other officers, as well as her 
crew, were unknown to me until they mus- 
tered together on the day of sailing. 

One of the boat-steerers, who answered to 
the name of Joe Meader, was a long-limbed 
tawny fellow, evidently a semi-savage from 
some one of the isles of the South Sea; and 
in the course of my duties in getting the 
ship under way, making sail and stowing the 
anchors, I had discovered that this fellow 
understood very little English, and was by 
no means proficient in seamanship, as be- 
came the station which he occupied. I had 
occasion several times to speak sharply to 
him, when his stupidity had for the moment 

‘exhausted my patience; and when at last, 
after the ship was fairly out in the blue of 
the Atlantic, and the pilot was discharged, 
we went down to the supper-table, I asked 
Captain Taber:— 

‘Where did you pick up such a stupid 
fellow for a boat-steerer ? ”’ 

‘* Which one do you mean ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Why, the Kanaka, Joe Meader. I hope 
I haven’t judged him too hastily; but he 
acted to me like a regular blockhead.” 

The captain laughed. 

‘Why, that’s my boat-steerer. I shall 
take him in my boat, because I understand 
him, and he understands me better than he 
can any one else. In fact, he is my man. 
He’ll never learn our tongue so as to talk it 
fluently, and he’ll never be an able seaman 
in the full sense of the word. But he is as 
brave as a lion; and if you lay him alongside 
of a sperm whale, he’s there.”’ 

“‘Indeed,” said I, glad to know 
that; for it’s worth something, in starting 
on a voyage, to have a boat-steerer who has 
been proved. And if the fellow can do his 
duty in the head of a boat, we can overlook 
many drawbacks in other respects.” 

‘* Especially if he is a kind of favorite 
with the old man, I suppose you think,” 
added Captain Taber, with another laugh. 
‘*By the way, Joe Meader is a queer cor- 
ruption of the name given to him, which 
was Omega.”’ 
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‘* Named after the ship he served in?” I brought us again alongside of our approach- 


inquired; ‘‘or was it because he was the 
last piece in the pot?” 

‘*T’ll tell you the story of our early ac- 
quaintance when we are at leisure,”’ said he, 
‘*and you shall judge whether I have reason 
to believe in Omega—ay, even to love 


him.” 


Later that evening the captain fulfilled 
his promise, and I was so much interested 
ip the story that I think I can recall it very 
nearly as related by him. 


I was second mate of the Alpha, cruising 
in the low latitudes of the Pacific; and we 
were, at the time my story begins, steering 
away southward from the King Mill’s group, 
intending to try our luck in the vicinity of 
Rotuma and about the Fijis. The lookout 
from the mast-head reported a sail in sight; 
but it was late in the afternoon, and only a 
light air stirring, so that it was nearly sun- 
down before we made out that the sail flap- 
ping was that of a boat or canoe, and not of 
any larger vessel. 

A boat was lowered, of which I was sent 
in charge; and under the long and strong 
strokes of a fresh crew, we soon shot along- 
side the strange craft. 

She proved to be one of those swift but 
rickety canoes such as you have seen at the 
Groups, made of hundreds of little pieces of 
wood seized together with little lashings 
made of cocoanut-husks, carrying the usual 
outriggers, and possessing the usual ‘* pump 
or sink”’ qualities of vessels of her class. 

In this frail craft were two young men, 
who had evidently made a sea-voyage much 
longer than they had wished or intended at 
starting; for they were worn and emaciated 
by want of food and drink, and their lower 
limbs were so cramped from long confine- 
ment in one position that they had to be 
helped into the boat by my crew. When 
found by us, they had nothing to eat but a 
remnant of the flesh of a shark in a half 
putrid state, and for drink they had a single 
cocoanut-shell half full of water. 

As the craft was of no earthly use to us, 
she was allowed to go adrift as soon as the 
men were taken out of her. A few strokes 
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ing ship, where the poor fellows were taken 
on board and made comfortable. 

With sufficient food and water, and room 
enough to move about, they soon revived 
wonderfully, and were able to give us some 
account of their adventures. 

They came from the Island of Epemama, 
commonly known to sailors as Simpson’s 
Island, and had started out to go to another 
island only thirty miles to the westward; but 
being overtaken by squally weather, they 
had lost their reckoning, and had drifted 
away with little or no idea of direction. Ac- 
cording to their count, they had been out 
fifteen days when they were picked up; and 
even the sternest hearts among us were 
moved by their tears of joy at finding them- 
selves on the comparative terra firma of a 
ship’s deck, with plenty of food and water 
within their reach. 

As we were not bound towards their na- 
tive island, but to quite an opposite direc- 
tion, of course the two Kanakas must remain 
with us, and become a part of our crew for 
a considerable length of time. They must 


have names of some sort, and the mate, by 
way of showing off his classics, proposed to 
christen them Damon and Pythias; where- 


upon I suggested that Castor and Pollux 
would be an improvemeat. But the captain 


declared that one of them ought to be named - 


after the ship, so of course Alpha and Ome- 
ga would be exactly the thing. 
Omega—who is now ‘your stupid friend 


and shipmate, Joc Meader—was the taller. 


of the two, and by far the better looking, 
though you will say that there is ample room 
for improvement even in his beauty. But 
Alpha, whu was short and thick-set, hada 
very sinister expression about him; in fact, 
was hideously ugly, both in the English and 
the American sense of the word. 

Well, the two waifs were turned into the 
forecastle among the crew, and were called 
upon like the rest for duty whenever they 
could be made useful. Omega fell to my 
lot as one of the starboard watch; and he 
proved so tractable and willing that I soon 
became greatly attached to him, though I 
cannot say that he was apt at learning sea- 
manship. But I always had great patience 


with even a stupid man if he tried to do the: 


best he could. Not so, however, with Cap- 
tain Lucas, of the Alpha, for he was one of 
those small-souled, overbearing tyrants, who 
think ita brave act to tyrannize over any 
poor fellow who has no power to stand his 
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own ground, or no intelligence to defend his 
own cause. These two poor islauders were fit 
subjects for his tyranny, and one of his 
chief delights consisted in bullying and 
abusing them. Poor Alpha, who was in the 
third mate’s watch, fared the worse of the 
two, having no one to say a word in his 
favor; but I determined that my man, who 
always showed a willing and an amiable dis- 
position, should not be without a champion. 
Whenever I could so manage it I kept him 
employed somewhere out of the captain’s 
way. When he was attacked and wronged, 
1 defended him, even at the risk of always 
keeping myself in hot water with Captain 
Lucas. But I cared little for his enmity or 
his blustering, knowing that I could do my 
duty, and that even if I left the Alpha at a 
Pacific port, I could easily get quite as good 
a berth in another ship. 

Although our new shipmates were not ab 
first assigned any place as oarsmen in the 
boats, 1 had occasion two or three times to 
take Omega with me in place of some one 
of my boat’s crew temporarily off duty. I 
found him an excellent man for boat-service, 
he being full of courage, and anxious, as he 
ever was, to exert himself to the utmost. 
He was awkward at the oar, though a little 
practice would remedy that; but with the 
paddle in his grasp, and faced about toward 
the whales, he was the best man of the 
boat’s crew; for he was quite in his element 
and seemed like one inspired. 

One day, on lowering, Captain Lucas 


. found one of his crew sick, and took Omega 


as a substitute. 

We were unsuccessful in our chase of the 
whales; and when we returned on board, I 
observed that my Kanaka had his left eye 
closed and much swollen and discolored, as 
if from the effects of a very ugly blow. 

Thinking the injury might be accidental, 
I innocently inquired of Captain Lucas:— 

‘* What’s the matter with Omega’s face ?” 

‘* None of your prying business,’ he an- 
swered, in a brutal tone. 

yes!’ I retorted; I suppose I un- 
derstand what’s the matter. I thought he 
might have been hurt by some accident.” 

‘* Well, you see it was no accident at all. 
If you must know, I cracked him over the 
head with a paddle, lor his laziness; and I 
only wish I had split his skull, if there’s any 
satisfaction to you. 1’ll have no sogering in 
my boat,’’ he added, as if saying, by impli- 
cation, that I did in mine. 
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‘*You didn’t have any sogering on his 
part,’ said I, with some indignation, ‘for I 
know him better. I don’t say that this poor 
green Kanaka is a sailor; but I’ll swear that 
he’s no soger.”” 

And I suppose you think,’ drawled the 
captain, with his most ironical smile, ‘ that 
he didn’t deserve the crack he got over the 
eye?” 

‘6¢Think’ isn’t the word,’ I answered 
fiercely; ‘‘ I know he did not.” 

“*T’ll be the judge in sueh cases; and you 
just keep your meddlesome tongue between 
your teeth, or I’ll put your eye in mourning 
the same as I did your chum’s there,”’ he 
said. 

Captain Lucas was now ready to boil over 
with rage; and my mercury standing at the 
same temperature, I was quite as reckless of 
consequences. 

‘* Meddlesome or not, I say that it was a 
cruel blow—ay, cruel, and worthy of a cow- 
ard.” 

Captain Lucas snatched a capstan-bar 
from the mizzen-mast, and swung for me. 

I had laid my hand upon another one, but 
‘was too late. 

His blow descended upon—not me, but 
my faithful Omega who quicker than thought 
had interposed his own head to receive it. 

By this time the mate, who, as in duty 
bound, must support the authority of the 
superior, interfered, and called the boat- 
steerer to render unwilling aid; and I was 
disarmed and ordered to go below, off duty 
for the present. 

I kept my own state-room; and to all the 
captain’s bluster and threats that night I 
made no more reply than as if I had not 
heard him. 

But the next day he was in a different 
mood, and I resolved that he should make 
the first approaches toward being reconciled, 
knowing that he could not long afford to lose 
my services in the midst of a whaling sea- 
son. I would take no hints; but at the end 
of three days I went sulkily about my duty, 
in obedience to positive orders. 

Meanwhile my poor savage was effectually 
disabled for some weeks, having one side of 
his head laid open by the capstan-bar. But 
he bore his sufferings with stoical patience, 
but seemingly with pride and delight, satis- 
fied that he had shielded me; for he under- 
stood perfectly well the cause of my quarrel 
with my superior. I felt that I owed my 
life to his impulse of gratitude; for, if the 
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terrible blow had been stopped by my skull 
instead of his, Captain Lucas would certainly 
have had murder upon his soul. 

I continued to do my duty on board the 
Alpha; but my situation was anything but a 
pleasant one. There was bad blood between 
the captain and myself, though it did not 
burst its bonds, the state of our feelings 
appearing only in the form of cpolness and 
restraint toward each other. Indeed, he 
seemed to take some pains to avoid any colli- 
sion with me. While there was no change 
in his general abusive course toward others, 
Omega, after the episode, fared better than 
before; for although Captain Lucas lost no 
opportunity of hazing him with abusive lan- 
guage, and “‘ working his old iron up”’ with 
disagreeable and menial jobs, he made use 
of no active violence. Whether the sight of 
the ugly scar on Omega’s head, which you 
may have noticed to-day, had any terror 
for the conscience of Captain Lucas, [ can- 
not say. But he seemed to be more severe 
than ever upon the poor fellow, Alpha, who 
was beaten and abused at any and all times, 
without the slightest provocation on his 
part. 

In pursuing this course, the captain was 
stirring up a demon that he little thought of. 
All the ferocity of the rude savage, Alpha, 
was roused within him, and he burned with 
the one natural desire for final revenge. At 
such times as the captain was most abusive 
to him—though he submitted, whether to 
blows of the fist or to a thrashing with a 
rope’s-end—there was a gleam in his eyes 
like that of atiger. As his wild emotions 
agitated his stout though dwarfish frame, 
and flashed darkly across his features, Cali- 
ban himself could not have been more hide- 
ous in appearance. 

Thus matters went on until the year rolled 
round, and we again turned our ship’s head 
northward for another cruise among the low 
islands near the equator. 

I had told Omega that we were nearing 
his home; but grateful as was the news to 
his ears, his rapture seemed tempered with 
a feeling of regret at parting from me. He 
suggested what seemed to me the insane 
idea of my going ashore with him when we 
should arrive at Epemama, and either living 
always with him, or reshipping in some 
other vessel, where the commander would 
be more congenial to me. He seemed much 
affected at my rejection of this proposal, and 
for several days before we made the land he 
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showed a desire to hover near my person, 
often looking at me as if he had something 
on his mind to say to me, yet never saying 
it. I did not notice this so much at the 
time, but it came to my memory in an ex- 
ceedingly forcible manner afterward. 

But the savage joy of our ship’s ugly 
namesake when he had his native land 
plainly in sight had no drawback to its in- 
tensity. He made no noisy demonstrations; 
but I could see every fibre of his frame 
quiver with delight as we neared the island, 
and the fleet of canoes was seen coming out 
to meet us, under the impulse of their great 
leg-of-mutton sails. There were more than 
forty of them to be seen before the nearest 
one arrived alongside; and each of these 
contained four or five men, while some of 
them had also one or two women on board. 
_ As soon as the ship was hove to, they 
crowded alongside, and the men swarmed 
on board until our deck was filled with 
them, driving a smart trade, chiefly in co- 
coanuts and mats, which they exchanged for 
bits of tobacco. 

Alpha, still quivering with excitement, 
stripped off his clothing, which had been 
furnished to make a civilized man out of 
him, and mingled with the yelling crowd, at 
once transformed back again into the savage 
Epemaman. Not so with my man, who, al- 
though he exchanged hearty salutations 
with his old acquaintances, still retained the 
sailor’s toga with a certain half-civilized dig- 
nity about him; and, as before, he remained 
near me wherever I went, but with his keen 
eyes ever directed upon the crowd where it 
was thickest. Many of the men were armed 
with short spears, made of cocoanut wood, 
with the edges at one end serrated by rows 
of shark’s-teeth; and some carried heavy 
clubs. No precautions against treachery 
had been taken by Captain Lucas; and, 
mingled together as the natives and the 
ship’s-crew were, I observed with some con- 
cern that nearly every one of our men was 
surrounded by a ring of the tawny barba- 
rians. I looked over the side towards the 
coral reef, now within a mile of the ship, 
and saw that several canoes filled with wom- 
en were quiet'y paddling away towards the 
shore. 

Feeling this to be a dangerous omen, I 
was in the act of turning to speak a word of 
warning to Captain Lucas, himself sur- 
rounded by a large group of savages, when 
I was seized in a vise-like grasp, and half 
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pushed, half carried towards the companion- 
way and down the stairs into the cabin. It 
was Omega who was my assailant; and, as 
he forced me into the gangway, I saw his 
ugly comrade Alpha, with the expression of 
a demon on his face, deal a blow at his old 
enemy, the captain, nearly severing his head 
from his shoulders. Not with a rude, ser- 
rated spear was the deed done, but with a 
far more effective weapon,—one of our own 
blubber-spades, I had just time to catch 
the dreadful sight in my eye; and then I 
was bundled down below, Omega closing the 
door and fastening it inside as he followed. 

““Get gun, sir!’ he cried impetuously. 
* Get gun! fight! ” 

There was no room at that moment for 
anything but action; not an instant to be 
wasted in thought upon the horrible tragedy 
going onabove. The captain and mate were 
both killed, of course; they would be the 
first victims. The din and clamor overhead 
was perfectly terrific; for before I had seized 
a gun which chanced to be ready loaded in 
my state-room, the fiendish rabble were in 
full possession of the upper-deck. We heard 
them bracing the main-yard to fill the top- 
sail, and, looking up through the sky-light,. 
could see that three or four of them had! 
hold of the wheel, wrangling furiously, 
each pretending to know more than the 
others about steering the ship. The well- 
known voice of Alpha was heard trying to 
direct their operations, for he had picked up 
a little knowledge of seamanship during his 
year’s experience, and he now appeared to 
be the master-spirit among his countrymen. 

I had two faithful allies at my side,—my 
preserver, Omega, and the black steward, 
who chanced to be in the cabin at the, mo- 
ment the attack was made, and had thus es- 
caped death. We made all haste to load 
more of the guns, including a_pair of pistols 
which belonged to the mate, and which I 
knew where to lay hold of. But I confess I 
knew not what course I should pursue after 
we were well armed; for it would be mad- 
ness to rush out among a hundred armed 
savages thirsting for our blood. 

I told Omega and the steward that we must 
stay where we were, and wait for them to 
make the attack on us, where we would them 
sell our lives as dearly as we could. 

‘* No come down here,” said Omega de- 
cidedly. ‘‘No come. Epemama too much 
*fraid gun.” 

This was true, and I ought to have 
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thought of what my savage friend had so 
well considered, making it the means of 
saving my life. His countrymen, except 
the very few who had ‘ gone down to the 
sea in ships,’’ had the most terrible dread of 
fire-arms as something quite beyond their 
comprehension. Cold steel they could un- 
derstand, and made it a game for two to 
play at; but gunpowder and balls savored of 
the supernatural. They would not attack us 
in our stronghold; but would try to work 
the ship in, and run her ashore, where they 
could dispose of the few survivors at their 
leisure. 

This, however, was no easy task to per- 
form, unless the ship could be put under a 
press of sail, and then skillfully handled. 
She had been laying with her maintopsail 
aback, directly under the lea of the coral 
reef, in a perfectly safe position for our 
purpose; as the set of the current was 
sweeping her off-shore, and, the wind now 
dying away toa very light breeze, her drift 
would be considerable, even if well steered 
on a wind. But the savages were making 
wretched work of it; for we could see, from 
the window in the stern, what a crooked 
wake the vessel was leaving behind her, be- 
ing now off several points free, and the 
next minute nearly aback, with all her can- 
vas fluttering. As Omega understood their 
languge, he knew that they were soon get- 
ting discouraged at their lack of success, 
and that, in spite of their efforts, the ship 
was going away from the island instead of 
nearing it. 

I had heard the main hatch lifted off two 
or three times, and after a minute shut 
down again, as if those above were peering 
cautiously down; but it was drawing near 
sundown, and I knew that they would not 
risk coming down after the daylight was 
gone, such was their wholesome fear of the 
guns. 

But a different noise now called my atten- 
tion,—a gentle pounding on the door in 
the bulkhead between us and the after-hold, 
and a voice asking in English to be admitted. 

The voice was recognized, and three of 
our crew jumped through the doorway, it 
being opened for the purpose, and as quickly 
secured again. 

These three had been lucky enough to 
get down into the forecastle, thus escaping 
the general massacre, and had crawled aft 
over the casks, between-decks, to join our 
party in the cabin. One of these men had 


his arm broken -by a blow from a club in- 
tended for his skull. But, thus re-enforced, 
I felt much stronger than before; for we 
mustered five able-bodied men beside the 
half-crippled one. There were two more, I 
supposed, at the mast-head,—one at the 
main, and one at the fore; but they would, 
for safety, stay where they were, and could 
not co-operate with us while the islanders 
held possession of the upper deck. 

My faithful Omega, as soon as all the 
men were armed with loaded guns, suggested 
to me the line of tactics which I ought to 
pursue. The Babel of guttural voices over- 
head, a complete abomination to the rest of 
us, was quite intelligible to him, and his 
quick ear was ever open. 

‘* No can get ship ashore,” said he. ‘ Ship 
all right go to leeward. Some men talk, 
leave ship, go ashore. Big Eree Rootara 
say stay all night. He all the same cap’n. 
Alpha say he wants to go ashore.” 

There was little in the ship that they 
cared for, except tobacco and cloth; and all 
this was below the deck, where they did not 
dare to venture. 

Not even into the forecastle would they 
put their heads after dark, though they 
might have done so with safety after our 
party was concentrated in the cabin. They 
would stay by the ship as long as Rootara, 
the leading chief, held his present mind; 
but I presume that Alpha cared less than 
his superior about running any risk of life 
to get possession of the vessel. He had ac- 
complished his main object in wreaking his 
full vengeance upon the tyrant, Captain 
Lucas. 

‘* Now,” said Omega, man—good 
gun-man— stand here,” placing me and 
Tom Dawes, one of the men from the fore- 
castle, where we could see obliquely up 
through the skylight. ‘‘Come dark now. 
Epemama man no see you.” 

We took our station in the darkness, se- 
lecting the best guns, and holding ourselves 
ready for decisive action at the proper mo- 
ment. 

‘¢ Want to kill two man,” whispered Ome- 
ga, as coolly as if they had been two pigs in- 
stead of human beings, his own country- 
men. 

“‘Stand by when I tell you. Me touch 
you so.”’ 

We could see, even in the half-obscurity, 
the legs of the savages, as from time to time 
they walked back and forth past the skylight. 
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But Rootara was unknown to us, and I 
said as much to my preserver. 

‘* Me tell you when Rootara comes,”’ said 
the sharp-eyed fellow. ‘‘Got mark—fay— 
fay—one big leg, one small one. Keep still 
now.” 

Many dusky forms passed and repassed 
my line of vision outside the skylight, and 
two or three times I half raised my gun, 
thinking I had the right man; but my ad- 
viser silently put his hand upon it to re- 
strain my haste. 

At length I became tired, and lowered the 
weapon into one hand at my side; but just 
then Omega’s eyes fairly flashed in the 
darkness as he reached over me and touched 
the shoulder of Dawes, who was already in 
the act of taking aim. The flash and report 
followed instantly, and the stalwart form of 
Alpha dropped heavily to the deck. A yell 
of agony, blending with the noise of the 
fall, and a wailing cry, not unlike that of the 
croon at an Irish wake, swelled from a score 
of throats. 

Then there was a general pattering of 
naked feet overhead, all moving rapidly aft. 

** Keep close and still now,” said Omega 
to me, “‘ and be all ready.” 

Dawes had seized another gun, the next 


but one, and stood again prepared for a“ 


second shot. Meanwhile there was some 
fumbling at the door of the companion-way, 
as if the islanders were becoming desperate, 
and meant to attack usin our den. But it 
was well for them that they did not open 
the door; for the steward and another man 
stood at the foot of the stairs in the dark, 
with their cocked and loaded guns pointed 
up ward. 

There was much clamor now among the 
crowd, and apparently more diversity of 
opinion; for 1 could hear Omega chuckle as 
he listened. But as a peculiar, uneven step 
was heard coming aft, while a voice, well 
known to him, thundered out some angry 
order to the stupid fellow at the helm, the 
lynx eyes snapped again, and a hand was 
laid lightly on my shoulder. 

A pair of legs, sustaining a massive body, 
moved into my range of vision. They were 
hardly a pair, though, to speak correctly; 
for one was of ordinary size, as human legs 
run, while the other, in respect to circum- 
ference, would certainly have filled a deck- 
bucket. 

‘* Now,” said Omega; and I needed no 
second call. 


My bullet passed upward through the 
head of Rootara, and the great sun of Epe- 
mama had set forever. 

‘*Go on deck now,’”’ said the impassive 
Omega, as if the whole business were now 
settled. ‘‘Kanaka all go now. Kill big 
Eree; no fight no more.” 

He understood his countrymen well; for 
never was a sinking ship deserted by rats 
more quickly than was ours by these bar- 
barians when the fall of their chieftain was 
known. Their horrible cries still ring in my 
ears whenever 1 recall the events of that 
night. 

We threw open the cabin doors, and sal- 
lied forth into the moonlight just in time to 
see the last of them rush overboard, caring 
not for the moment whether they dropped 
into a canoe or into the sea; for these peo- 
ple, in their native tropical waters, are quite 
as amphibious as are so many seals or ot- 
ters. 

We had only to put the helm hard up, 
and, the ship’s head falling off, we soon put 
a convenient distance between us and the 
frightened Epemamans. They had taken 
the bodies of Rootara and Alpha with them 
when they fled the field, and they had also 
previously thrown overboard all our slaugh- 
tered shipmates, and washed down the deck. 
No damage had been done, beyond the theft 
of some few portable articles from above deck. 

Including the two that had remained at 
the mast-head, we mustered eight men, all 
told, as the remnant of the ship’s-crew. Of 
course, I, as the superior officer, took charge, 
and, thus short-handed, steered away for 
Manilla, where more men were shipped; 
and, after another very successful cruise, I 
took the Alpha home to her owners with a 
full cargo of oil. 

You may judge now, if you can, what my 
feeling must be towards the man who has 
thus twice saved my life,—once from the 
blow of the capstan-bar, which left the 
strange scar on his head, and which would 
have killed me; and again from the mur- 
derous hands of his own countrymen, whea 
he might very naturally have joined with 
them in capturing the ship, and killing the 
entire crew. But he deliberately chose for 
himself the part he would act, even though 
he saw great risk of his life by so doing; for 
his own people would have shown him no 
mercy had they succeeded in running the 
ship on the coral reef, in accordance with 
their designs. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


PREPARING 


HERE is a time in men’s lives, says a 
writer in the Baltimore Sun, when they 
- need to learn how to work; there is a time 
for some men when they need to learn how 
to stop working, or, at least, how to find en- 
joyment in other than their usual money- 
making occupations. Ina well-ordered life 
there is through its whole term a due allow- 
ance of hours for labor and hours for recrea- 
tion and improvement. The man, instead 
of becoming absorbed in his business to the 
neglect of everything else, interests himself 
in works of humanity, joins social organiza- 
tions, where he makes friends and lays the 
foundations for the enjoyment of the days 
of leisure that are to come. Whether he be 
rich or poor, the time will come when he 
shall be too old to work; when he shall be 
compelled to give up his daily occupation 
and find employment, for his mind at least, 
in charitable work, in reading or in social 
enjoyment. 
One might suppose that any man might be 


qualified for this without special training or , 
preparation, but this is not the case. Too 
great absorption in business affairs for many 
years unfits a man for other occupation; he 
becomes the slave of work, and can find no 


leisure. When he seeks to retire he finds 
himself pursued by the demon unrest, and 
either passes a miserable existence, or re- 
sumes work at an age when he is fairly enti- 
tled to rest. The man of large means who 
thus finds himself enslaved is no better off 
than his poor brother who, having reached 
an age when he should retire, is compelled 
by poverty to continue his labors. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the prosperous 
business man who finds his chief delight 
while in the prime of life in the daily round 
of cares and excitements incident to trade 
should limit the hours given to such labor 
and should seek other associations and other 
occupations during the hours of leisure. 
Then when the time comes for him to give 
up business he may gradually increase the 
time given to self-improvement, to works of 
charity or public improvement, and find 
equal enjoyment in these. He is no longer 
a slave, but has earned and enjoys his 
freedom. 


FOR REST. 


The man who has no hobby outside of 
his daily occupation, who permits himself 
to be wrapped up in selfish designs in 
money-making, may achieve his single pur- 
pose, that of acquiring wealth, but if he 
should have no means of using it, he will 
find in it no enjoyment. The business man 
knows very well that there is oftentimes a 
great diffierence between the intrinsic value 
of a given article and its comercial value. 
If he cannot use it or dispose of it in a prof- 
itable way itisof no value tohim. Precisely 
the same thing is true of the wealth he is so. 
earnestly striving to gain. It has intrinsic 
value, but unless he can make profitable use 
of it (apart from mere accumulation), it will 
bring him noenjoyment. He a to learn 
how to spend money as well as how to make 
it, and he cannot learn how to spend all in 
one lesson after devoting a lifetime to the 
other study. He cannot give up the best 
years of his manhood to selfish pursuits and 
then at a given moment retire from busi- 
ness and begin to associate with his fellow- 
men in literary, art, charitable, religious, and 
other sociable organizations. He is not 
fitted by training or inclination for such com- 
pany or such occupation of his mind and 
energies. He is like a stranger in a foreign 
land, unable to understand the language of 
the people or to make his own intelligible to 
them. He must pass a solitary existence or 
return to his own country. 

This isthe punishment meted out to those 
who selfishly pursue money-getting without 
giving any attention to their social duties. 
On the other hand, the successful busi- 
ness man who, while dilligently follow- 
ing his occupation, keeps in close sympathy 
with his fellow-men, joining them in social 
organizations, helping to promote the ad- 
vancement of mankind, and assisting in 
works of benevolence and charity, is a citi- 
zen of the world, speaking all languages. 
When he shall reach old age he will not find 
himself among an alien people, but with 
friends, with abundant occupation for mind 
and heart outside of business, and with con- 
tentment, accompanying wealth, that is of 
real value to him because he is prepared to 
make good use of it. 
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THE ARMORER OF TYRE. 


AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR., 


Author of the Gunmaker of Moscow, etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ARMORER AND THE PRINCE. 


AKE we now our readers to ancient 
Island Tyre. The home of merchant 
princes—so long the ‘‘ Queen of the Sea,”’ 
and the depot of wealth, power, and splen- 
dor. The small island upon which it stood 
contained the bone and sinew that oft and 
again resisted the myriad bosts of ambitious 
conquerors. The first city of Tyre had been 
built upon the coast of Pheenicia; but when 
it was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, the inhabitants, after withstanding 
a siege of thirteen years, removed to the 
small island opposite, where they built the 
new city, which soon rivalled the former in 
magpificence. In process of time, however, 
the island was connected with the main 
land, and the peninsula thus formed is its 
geographical position at the present time. 
Here it was, upon this island, that the 
great Alexander, with his mighty avalanche 
of Macedonian steel, was stayed for over 
half a year in his blood-stained course. Its 
buildings, towering even higher toward heav- 
en than those of Rome—its temples and its 
colossal statues of brass and Parian marble, 
its extensive bazaars, glittering with the un- 
told riches of the East, and scented by the 
rarest spices of Arabia, its harbors filled 
with ships, all, all speak to us of a grandeur 
rarely excelled in the annals of the world. 
Mapen sat upon the throne of Tyre. He 
had assisted the weak-brained, haughty, 
Xerxes in his magnificent failure in Greece, 
and he had returned to his sea-girt city with 
a morose and jealous disposition, which, 
added to the tyranny he had ever exercised, 
made him generally detested by his subjects; 
but yet he felt his throne firm beneath him, 
for the wealth of the city was in his interests. 


It was late in the afternoon. Near the. 


northern wall of the city stood a rough, yet 
stout dwelling, the front apartment of which 
was occupied as the workshop of an artizan. 
Within said apartment were a forge and an- 
vils, together with the numerous other ap- 


purtenances and fixtures necessary for the 
working of various metals. Within the fire 
that burned upon the forge lay a large plate 
of iron, and near by, with his arms folded 
across his breast, stood a middle-aged man 
engaged in watching the heated metal, while 
a small boy was working the rudely con- 
structed bellows that gave force to the heat. 

The man was large in stature, stout and 
powerful in his build, with his arms, neck 
and breast fairly worked into ridges by the 
iron muscles that dwelt and labored there. 
His neck was short and thick, and his head. 
was covered by.a mass of short, curly, black 
hair. His dress was simple in the extreme, 
consisting of a sort of linen swathing passed 
several times about his loins and the lower 
part of his breast, and then over the left 
shoulder, thus leaving his right shoulder and 
arm, and the upper part of his breast en- 
tirely bare. From this depended a short 
woollen skirt, reaching to the knees, beneath 
which appeared a pair of goat-skin tights 
and sandals. 

Such was Gio, the Armorerof Tyre. That 
he was not a Tyrian by birth, his very ap- 
pearance would at once indicate; but whence 
he came none knew. Yet none more than 
he possessed the love of the people, nor was 
there a man in the city who would have 
been more missed. Humble artizan as he 
was, the nobles depended upon him for their 
best weapons, and no one ever passed his 
shop, when he was at work, without bestow- 
ing upon him more than ordinary interest. 
Some people whispered strange stories about 
the steut armorer, and a few even went so 
far as to say that he had superhuman power 
bestowed upon him by Hercules; but such 
tales and whisperings were vague and 
dreamy, though, perhaps, in some instances, 
if we consider the superstition of the times, 
they were not without foundation. 

The artizan, however, took little notice of 
these things, but with a purpose that lay 
deep within his own bosom he followed 
steadily on in the path he had chosen, paying 
no attention to what did not concern him. 
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Gio watched the iron with a practiced eye, 
and at length he drew it forth, and jaying it 
upon a slightly concave anvil he began to 
fashion it into a breastplate. His blows fell 
quick and heavy, and ere long it fitted the 
wooden model that lay by his side. A 
bright smile passed over his open counte- 
nance as he saw how well he had calculated 
upon the capacity of the heat to which he 
had subjected his metal, and turning to his 
boy, he said, as he laid the plate upon a 
bench :— 

‘* There, Abal, let the fire go out for to- 
night, and prepare this plate for the polish.” 

‘¢ Whose it it, sir? ” asked the boy, as he 
let go the brake of the bellows and stepped 
forward. 

for Strato.” 

young merchant ? 

Yes.” 

So I thought.” 

‘¢ Then why did you ask ?”’ returned Gio, 
who seemed by his manner to allow his boy 
unbounded liberty. 

‘¢ Because I thought ’twas strange that he 
should want one.” 

‘*¢ All honest men in Tyre may need them 
ere long.”’ 

**T see not why.”’ 

‘¢Then wait for experience. 
surest teacher.” 

Gio spoke this last remark in a sort of 
gruff tone, and Abal turned to the work 
to which he had been appointed. Twice he 
seemed upon the point of asking another 
question, but the stern frown that had set- 
tled down upon the brow of the stout armor- 
er kept him silent. The boy, however, did 
not go on with his work; for hardly had he 
turned to do so, when both he and his master 
were startled by the sudden entrance of a 
fleeing girl. Her long hair was floating over 
her shoulders, her dress was dusty and dis- 
ordered, and her features were pale with 
terror. 

‘Oh!’ she uttered, as she clasped her 
hands in agony, ‘“‘save me, sir! Whoever 
you be, save me! ”’ 

“How? From whom?” asked Gio, 
seeming struck, not only by the suddenness 
of the affair, but also by the remarkable 
beauty of the applicant. 

‘* From my enemies! ” 

** And can one like you have enemies in 
our good city of Tyre ?”’ uttered the armor- 
er, lying his broad palm upon the brow of 
the girl. 


That is the 


** Yes. Oh, speak not further, but hide 
me!” cried she, as she cast her eyes fear- 
fully behind her. ‘ I am an innocent girl— 
indeed I am. Save me from the murderer 
of my father! ”’ 

Who is he—thy father ? ” 

He was Kison Ludim.”’ 

‘“*Now, by the great god Hercules! ”’ 
shouted Gio, ‘*I know who thou art, and 
who it is that seeks thee. Here, Abal, lead 
the lady tomy daughter’s chamber. Quick!” 

The boy opened a small door that led out 
from the back of the shop, and as the girl 
darted through he closed and bolted it be- 
hind him, and in a moment more their steps 
were heard upon the stone staircase beyond. 

Gio smote his bronzed fist upon his breast, 
and a half uttered curse rested upon his lips, 
while the frown that had beclouded his face 
upon the speech of his boy now grew to a 
fearful blackness. Half a dozen steps had 
he taken towards the front of the shop, 
when the clatter of feet upon the pavement 
struck upon his ear, and ere many moments 
half a dozen men, headed by Prince Phalis, 
the son of the king, entered. 

** Did not a female enter here a few mo- 
ments since ?”’ hastily asked Phalis, almost 
out of breath. 

‘* My daughter, prince,’’ returned Gio. 

‘* Beshrew thy daughter. °Tis another I 
seek, and she entered here.” 

‘* None that you can have occasion for. 
All beneath my roof are such as belong 
here.” 


‘“*Now out upon thee, canting slave!” 


cried the exasperated prince. 
thy chambers ?” 

‘‘They are beyond thy reach,” returned 
the armorer, and his eyes flashed as he 
spoke. ‘‘I am a citizen of Tyre, and my 
chambers are sacred.”’ 

‘* Dost know who I am ?”’ 

‘* Ay; ason of him whom we call king.” 

‘*Then pass me to your inner dwelling, 
for search your house I will.” 

You cannot.”’ 

‘* Now, by thy gods, no man dare beard 
me thus. Ha! boy, whence comest thou ?” 

‘*From my room,’’ answered Abal, who 
had at that moment entered, and who delib- 
erately closed the door behiud him. 

*¢ And what left you bebind ?” 

‘*My master’s household,’’ quickly an- 
swered Abal, not at all moved by the savage 
manner of the prince. 

The old viper and the young,’’ ground 


** Where are 
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out Phalis, between his clenched teeth. 
‘* Follow me, my men, and ere we leave the 
place we’ll pull it down about their ears but 
we find the girl, for death be my master if I 
did not see her enter here. Come on.”’ 

‘¢ Back!’ thundered Gio, as he caught a 
ponderous sledge that stood against his anvil 
and raised it above hishead. ‘ Back, I say. 
The king may come and search, and so may 
those officers who are justly authorized; but 
even though you be a prince, and the son of 
our king, yet you pass not by force to the 
sanctuary of my home. Back!” 

‘¢ Hear the slave talk,’’ cried the prince; 
and yet he quailed before that uplifted 
weapon. ‘I am an officer, and second only 
to the king. Let me pass, or our swords 
shall find homes in your heart! ” 

The armorer smiled a dark, grim smile, 
but he spoke not, nor did he move. 

‘* Vile reptile, let me pass,’’ exclaimed the 
prince again, pointing his sword before him, 
and advancing a step. ‘‘ Dare to strike, and 
ere the sun shall rise on to-morrow, your 
head shall leave your body.” 

‘* And who shall do it?” 

The executioner.” 

By whose authority ? ”’ 

The king’s.”’ 

‘* Beware! ”’ uttered Gio, with a strange 
emphasis. ‘* Look to it, my prince, that 
you drag not your father into broils with the 
people. Strange scenes may follow if you 
do. Now tell me whom you seek ?” 

‘One who hath— But I'll hold no con- 
verse further with thee. Back yourself, 
dog, or die! Theodoric, strike the babbler 
down!” 

It was a stout soldier whom the prince 
thus addressed, and one who held some favor 
with the king. Gio knew it, but yet he 
shrank not as the man came nearer. 

Theodoric, beware!”’ fell from the ar- 
morer’s lips as the soldier approached. 

Beware yourself,” returned the hot- 
headed soldier; and as he spoke he sprang 
madly forward and made a furious lunge at 
the stout armorer. 

The dark eyes of Gio flashed a single 
spark, and then his sledge descended upon 
the steel cap of his opponent. The bright 
metal sank beneath the blow, and the stout 
soldier fell without a groan. He was dead! 
Prince Phalis gazed for a moment upon the 
fallen man—a slight tremor moved his 
frame, and a pallor overspread his features. 

‘* Prince,’ said Gio, in a deep, meaning 
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tone, ‘‘ that blow was for the defence of my 
home. If needs be, I can strike another.’ 

‘* By all the powers of Pluto,” exclaimed 
Phalis, as he shook his bright sword above 
his head, ‘‘ thy death shall follow this. On 
now, my men, and run him through. I will 
be the first.” 

The armorer started back, and again he 
swung his ponderous weapon for its death 
stroke. The soldiers quailed, and the prince 
himself dared not advance. 

‘* See, royal prince—the rabble are collec- 
ting about my door,” uttered Gio. ‘If you 
be wise you will order your men to take this 
body upon their shoulders and bear him off. 
Beware how you trample upon the rights of 
the people.” 

** Come, come, prince,” urged one of the 
soldiers, as he plucked Phalis by the sleeve; 
‘*we must stay here no longer. The girl 
cannot leave the city, and as for this fellow, 
he shall be arrested on the morrow. See— 
the rabble increases, and anger rankles 
among them.” 

‘“*Then go we now,” said the prince, at 
length; ‘‘but’’—he turned to Gio as he 
spoke—‘‘ you’d better be a creeping thing 
among the vipers of some crumbling ruin 
than be what now thou art, for thy dwelling 
shall be razed to its foundations, and thyself 
be put to a torturing death. Pollath and 
Byzantho, bear you the body to the nearest 
station. The rest will follow me.” 

The prince trembled with rage while he 
spoke, and though he had gone so far for the 
attainment of the object he had in view, yet, 
for reasons which will be explained here- 
after, he dared not now prosecute it further; 
so, after having seen the body of Theodoric 
borne from the place, he took his deqarture. 

The crowd who had collected outside now 
came rushing into the artizan’s shop; but 
Gio evaded all their inquiries; and at length, 
by dint of persuasion, combined with a few 
threats, be cleared them out and closed his 
doors. 

For some moments after the armorer was 
left alone with his boy, he stood in profound 
meditation. His huge fists were clutched 
together like the jaws of his own vice, and 
the muscles in his arms and neck worked as 
though they would have broken from their 
confinement. At length he started up from 
his reverie, and bringing his right fists upon 
his breast with sledge like power, he growled 
forth to himself:— 

‘*Q Mapen, I would not sit upon your 
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throne for the diadem of Persia. The 
wickedness of thyself and the lords shall ere 
long crush thee. There is a dark cloud 
gathering above your heads, and when its 
fury breaks upon Tyre the night shall be 
blacker than when the direful hosts of Neb- 
uchadnezzar drove destruction through the 
ancient city and forced her people upon this 
island. Beware, oh, king! for even the 
meanest of thy subjects can feel like other 
men.” 

‘** Gio,” said the boy, gazing with awe up- 
on the form of his master, ‘‘ shall we not 
flee from this place ?” 

And wherefore ? ” 

The king—the prince.” 

“They dare not molest me or mine. 
Phalis may threaten, but a citizen’s house is 
made sacred by our laws, and nought but a 
crime may subject me to even the intrusion 
of a civil posse. The prince led armed men 
upon me and I resisted. Let them do what 
they dare!” 

‘¢ But may not she whom they pursued be 
a criminal ?’’ asked Abal, in a modest tone. 

‘* No, boy,” answered Gio, with a strange 
emotion. ‘* That girl, weak and helpless as 
she seems, bears a charm upon her person 
that pales even a king. I dare go— But 
never mind; attend you now to the work I 
gave you, and I will seek the lady.” 

Abal gazed after his master as. he passed 
through the small door, and a half puzzled 
and half fearful expression rested upon his 
countenance as he commenced his work. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FLIGHT. 


WITHIN one of the chambers of Gio, pale 
and trembling, sat Marina, the daughter of 
Kison Ludim. She was a beautiful creature, 
tall and graceful, with the golden hair and 
blue eyes of her countrywomen, and some 
nineteen years had given their stamp of 
maturity to her woman’s form and features. 
By her side, and gazing upon her with re- 
spectful deference, stood Esther, the only 
daughter of the armorer. They had heard 
the sound of contending voices, and the 
slight rattling of steel, but for a time all had 
been silent, and Marina feared the worst. 
A heavy footfall was heard from the passage 
—it ascended the steps. The fugitive turned 
more pale, and grasped the rude bench upon 
which she sat as though she would not be 
torn from it. 
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‘*Fear not,” said Esther, noticing the 
manner of the poor girl. ‘That's my 
father’s step.”’ 

And so it proved, for in a moment more. 
Gio entered the apartment. 

‘* Have they gone?” cried Marina, as she 
started up from ber seat. 

‘Yes, they have,” returned Gio, gazing 
with fond respect upon her who had sought 
his protection. ‘* You came opportunely to 
one who feared not your pursuers.”’ 

‘Oh, the gods be thanked!’ murmured 
the fair girl. ‘‘ And did you deny that I 
was here, good Gio?” 

‘“*T denied them nothing, save the en- 
trance to my dwelling. One I killed—the 
rest went away.” 

** Killed one! Then you, too, are un- 
done,”’ replied Marina. 

‘* Nay, fair daughter of a murdered sire, 
I am not yet undone. I know the vantage I 
have gained in saving thee. But tell me— 
where did the prince attack you, and how ?” 

‘In my own dwelling,” returned Marina. 
‘*¢ Over an hour ago he called at my door and 
was admitted by the servants. He sent for 
me, and I obeyed his summons, thinking 
that if violence were offered me my people 
would protect me. He asked me to aeccom- 
pany him to his father’s palace, which I of 
course refused to do.”’ 

‘* And why did you refuse ?’’ asked Gio. 

‘* Because the king had murdered my 
father, and I feared he meditated evil 
against me.”’ 

‘* Thy father may not be murdered.” 

‘“*How! Not murdered!’ uttered Marina, 
grasping Gio by the arm. 

‘*He may be, and he may not be. The 
kiug gave out that he died a natural death.” 

‘* But we saw not his body. If he meant 
not to murder him, then why did he drag 
him from his home?” 

‘¢ The king had his own reasons for that,”’ 
returned Gio, in a hopeful mood; ‘ and per- 
haps he has murdered him; but I think your 
father would, for the present, be of more 
service to Mapen alive than dead. At all 
events, I will give you this piece of advice: 
should you ever fall into the hands of the 
king, let not the belief in your father’s death 
influence you in giving way to his com- 
mands, neither let any threats of his move 
you to compliance.” 

‘* Oh, sir! what thing is this you have in 
your mind? Do you—do you think my 
father lives ?” 
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**T cannot say that I think Kison Ludim 
is living; but what I have said has been only 
given for the purpose I have stated—to 
warn you against surrendering to Mapen 
through such a fear. But tell me, did the 
prince use force in your dwelling ? ” 

‘Yes. When I refused to accompany 
him he called upon the soldiers he had out- 
side, and as they rushed in my servants 
shrank away; then they seized me, and 
throwing a thick veil over my head, so that 
none might recognize me, they led me forth. 
When once in the street, I walked passively 
along till I came to the square next beyond 
here, and then, with all the strength I could 
command, I broke away from my conductors 
and darted towards your shop. I knew if 
any one would succor me ’twould be the 


friend of Strato, for Strato’s own house was. 


too far off.” 

‘* You were right,’’ returned Gio, with a 
sparkling eye; “‘ but when you first entered 
I did not know you. However, you will be 
safe here till nightfall, and then I must seek 
for you a safer retreat. Young Strato shall 


know of your whereabouts.” 
At the mention of that name the rich 
blood flowed freely to the face of Marina, 


and for a moment her eyes were bent to the 
floor; but she soon looked up, and while a 
tear gathered in her eye, she said:— 

“* The gods will reward you for this, but I 
fear you will suffer.” 

** No, not so long as I can protect you. 
Were you once well within the power of the 
king I might then fall; but fear not for me. 
I will save you, because I know that Strato 
loves you and that you are his affianced 
bride. I love Strato, and thus will I serve 
him.” 

*¢ But the king will surely send for you.”’ 

“ Then let him send.’ 

** And he will force you to give me up.” 

** He cannot.” 

** He may punish you for your disobedi- 
ence with death.” 

‘*He dare not—at least, so long as 1 can 
keep you safely from him.” 

‘* But what is this mystery, Gio? What 
strange charm has thus been thrown around 
my person, that both the king and prince 
should think so much of securing me, and 
that even you rest your life upon the same 
possession ?”’ inquired Marina. 

‘*T do not rest my life solely upon that,” 
replied Gio, betraying an evident desire to 
evade the direct question, ‘‘ for I might be 
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liberally rewarded for delivering you up. 
You need not tremble, for so long as I can 
hold you, you have nothing to fear. Now, 
Esther,’’ continued the armorer, turning to 
his daughter, ‘‘ go you and prepare dresses 
for a disguise, both for yourself and Marina; 
for ere long we must set out, and you shall 
not only accompany her, but for the present, 
at least, you shall remain with her. I know 
of a place where you may both remain in 
safety. In the meantime, I will go and 
make such preparations asIcan. Be speedy 
now, for the veil of night will soon be down 
upon our streets, and I would start ere the 
king’s messengers can come upon us.”’ 

As Gio spoke he left the apartment, and 
in a moment more Esther went away to do 
her father’s bidding, leaving Marina once 
more alone. 

About a month previous to the opening of 
our tale Kison Ludim, an old noble of Tyre, 
had been sent by the king on business to 
Sidon, since which time he had not been 
seen by his friends. Mapen had given out 
that the old man had been lost at sea, and 
though none could contradict the statement, 
yet a few of the people felt sure that the 
king had some cause of fear in connection 
with the missing noble, so that, even had 
such a catastrophe actually transpired, some 
thought that his death had been brought 
about by premeditation on the king’s part. 
What the king could have had against the 
old noble few could comprehend, and even 
those few, if we except Gio, the king, and 
Prince Phalis, knew not the secret, though 
they did not know one thing; they knew 
that the king had asked of Kison Ludim the 
hand of his daughter for the prince, and 
that that request had been denied to the 
monarch, simply for the reason that Marina 
had already been solemnly affianced to young 
Strato. The king was of course angry at 
this peremptory refusal of his royal wish, 
and ere long the presumptuous father of the 
wished-for maiden was sent on his mission 
to Sidon; from which mission he had not re- 
turned. 

In the meantime, the fair Marina had been 
left unmolested in charge of her father’s 
house and servants, and not until the pres- 
ent time had any demonstration on the part 
of the king in favor of his project been 
made; but now, as the reader is aware, he 
would gain by force what he had failed to 
obtain by persuasion. How much Gio knew 
of the king’s secret will be seen anon, 
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At length night fell down upon the city, 
and Esther arrayed Marina and herself in 
the garbs of fisher girls, while Gio, attired 
as x rough boatman, and wearing a heavy 
sword concealed beneath his frock, led the 
way out from his dwelling by way of the 
roof, and passing along under the shade of 
the high brick parapets of the neighboring 
buildings, the party kept on till they reached 
a flight of stone steps that led down against 
the northern wall of the city. 

‘“‘Here you must remain for a few mo- 
ments,”’ said Gio, ‘“‘ while I go down and 
see if the way is clear. Keep low behind 
this small turret till I return.” 

** You will not be gone long?” urged 
Marina, in a trembling tone, while she 
pulled her dress more closely about her, as 
she felt the cool breeze that came sweeping 
up the sea. 

‘*No. The small harbor is only a few 
steps from here.”’ 

‘* What? And do you mean to take me 
from the city ?’’ asked the fair fugitive, in 
some surprise. 

‘** Most certainly,” returned Gio. ‘‘ There 
is surely no safety for you here. Do you 
hesitate ? ” 

It was some moments before Marina an- 
swered. She bent her head in thought, and 
seemed troubled. 

‘** It seems hard that I should have to flee 
the city,” she at length murmured. “I 
who have done no one wrong.” 

** Ay, it is hard, lady; but it is neverthe- 
less necessary.” 

‘¢ Why—oh, why must I leave my father’s 
house ? Who'll take care of his property ?”’ 

‘* Would you go back to your father’s 
house now ?”’ asked Gio, as he bent upon 
Marina a meaning look. 

**No, no; not now. But 

‘* But what?” said the armorer, as the 
girl hesitated. 

** Alas, sir, I hardly know! I would seek 
safety, but must I do it thus?” 

‘** If you go with me, I will swear that you 
shall be safe; but to remain in the city would 
be dangerous.” 

‘* But the prince may give over his perse- 
cution.”’ 

‘* He will not, lady.” 

‘* Why should he seek to make me his 
wife? He cannot have seen me to love me, 
and both he and the king know that I am al- 
ready affianced. Indeed, his very conduct 
to-day is proof that he bears me no love.” | 
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‘*Marina,”’ returned Gio, in a somewhat 
anxious manner, ‘“‘ we cannot remain long 
here to parley; but of three things let me 
assure you: First, the prince will seek your 
hand, even though it be at the risk of his 
life, and no means will he leave untried to 
reach that end. Second, if you remain in 
the city he will certainly find you, and when 
he seeks you again, he will doit with a posse 
of officers who may not be resisted. Third, 
if you go with me, you shall be safe, and 
Strato shall know of your whereabouts.”’ 

“*T will go—I will go,’’ quickly returned 
Marina. ‘“ But tell me of one thing more; 
how long shall I have to stay ?”’ 

A fierce fire glowed in the eyes of the 
powerful armorer, and his hands were 
clutched with nervous life. With an in- 
stinctive movement he cast his glance 
about over the towering turrets and spires 
of the city—then a dark smile passed over 
his features, and in a hashed, premonitory 
tone, he uttered:— 

‘* Not long; perhaps till the waning of 
another moon—perhaps longer; but when 
you do return, you shall be safe. Remain 
here now til] 1 return.” 

As Gio spoke he turned away and de- 
scended the steps. Marina watched him till 
he turned the angle of the building, and 


then she laid her head upon Esther’s bosom. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PURSUIT AND THE SEASIDE CONFLICT. 


For nearly half an hour the two girls re- 
mained alone upon the house-top where 
their conductor had left them. A few stars 
glittered in the heavens, but they hardly had 
power to relieve the darkness that dwelt 
over the scene, though for all that the eye 
could reach to some distance over the gently 


swelling bosom of the Mediterranean. The 
air was laden with a heavy dew, and as 
Marina shrank beneath the chill moisture 
she began to be alarmed at the protracted 
absence of Gio. 

‘¢ Fear not,’’ urged Esther, as she felt the 
hand of her companion tremble; ‘* my father 
will surely return.”’ 

‘¢ But why does he stay so long ?”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he finds it difficult to procure a 
boat.” 

‘¢ But may he not find it difficult to obtain 
a pass out from the city?” suggested Ma- 
rina, with a shudder. ‘ 
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‘* No, that cannot be, for no citizen can 
be stopped, except by special edict.” 

‘* But your father is in disguise.” 

‘*Tt makes no difference,’”’ returned Es- 
ther, drawing her arm more closely about 
the form of her companion—“ either as a 
fisherman of the coast or as a Tyrian citizen 
he can pass. But hark! What noise is that 
below ?”’ 

*¢ Oh, the gods protect us! ”’ 

‘*It comes from my father’s house,” ut- 
tered Esther. 

‘*Then we are lost! 
ejaculated Marina. 

Esther placed her hand upon the parapet 
and looked over into the space below. Noth- 
ing but the opposite wall and the stairs were 
to be seen. The sounds that had arrested 
her attention, as she listened more carefully, 
indeed came from the direction of her own 
dwelling, and she had no hesitation in decid- 
ing that officers were endeavoring to gain 
admittance. She was upon the point of 
speaking, when a hurried footfall broke the 
air, and the half-formed words were changed 
to an exclamation of relief as she recognized 
the steps of her father. 

** Quick! quick!” exclainred Gio, as he 
came bounding up the stairs. ‘* There’s not 
a moment to be lost. The king has issued 
an order for my arrest, and als@of all with- 
in my house. But hurry, and we have yet 
time, for the officers are still thumping at 
my door,’’ he added, quickly. 

The armorer took Marina by the hand and 
led her down the stairs, while Esther fol- 
lowed closely behind. When they reached 
the street Gio stopped for an instant to lis- 
ten, and then turning to the right he glided 
swiftly along under cover of the wall. 

‘¢ Hasten, hasten,”’ he urged, at the same 
time half lifting Marina from the pavement. 
‘¢ They have started on again, and some of 
them come this way.”’ 

Marina needed no urging, however, for her 
ears caught the sound of the pursuers, and 
with a fleet step she kept by the side of her 
conductor. At length they reached the gate 
that led out to the small harbor, where, 
within a small arched alcove, stood a mailed 
soldier, armed with a heavy spear and a 
buckler, while near by him, with a perfor- 
ated block of wood, stood some light javelins. 

‘* Who would pass?’’ pronounced the 
sentry, stepping forward. 

‘¢The same who was here but now after 
his boat,’’ confidently returned Gio. 


We are pursued! ”’ 


*¢ But these girls?” 

‘** Both my daughters.” 

They cannot pass.” 

‘Cannot? They must.’ 

**T say they cannot.”’ 

** And why?” 

‘* We have orders from the king to allow 
no female to pass out from the city.” 

‘* Fool! that order relates only to those 
who belong within your walls. Do you 
not know the difference between the poor 
fisher-girls of the coast, and the females of 
Tyre?” 

‘*¢T should be a fool to break the orders 
my superiors.” 

‘** You will be a greater fool if you detain 
us. See you not that it is already late? 
Come, let us pass.”’ 

‘* What, father,” exclaimed Esther, in 
well feigned astonishment, ‘‘ does the man 
think we belong ir the city ?”’ 

** Ay, so he pretends; but come, he will 
not detain us longer, for I give him credit 
for more sense.” 

The stout heart of Gio trembled slightly, 
as he heard the near and still nearer ap- 
proach of the pursuers, for in his haste to 
make sure of the boat, he had not thought 
of providing for the emergency that had 
thus arisen in his way. But pass he must, 
even though the sentry had to be overcome 
by force, for he had set his life against the 
wicked plan of the king, and he would not 
now be baulked by a hireling arm. As he 
spoke he pushed both the girls ahead of him 
within the portal, and then turning to the 
soldier, he continued:— 

‘** Of course you will not detain us?” 

**T must detain the girls,’ firmly replied 
the sentry, as he lowered the point of his 
spear. 

Very well—then be it uttered Gio, 
with his lips almost closed. ‘* Come you 
back, my children.” 

The soldier took this all in good faith, and 
raising the point of his weapon, he started 
as though he would have stepped back, when 
Gio, with a single bound, caught him in his 
powerful embrace, and dashed down through 
the gate towards the water. 

‘** Follow, follow! ’’ he shouted to the girls, 
and on the next moment he had hurled the 
ill-fated sentry into the water. 

Close at hand was a small boat pulling 
only two oars, and into this Gio at once 
hastened Marina and Esther, and then cast- 
ing off the painter he leaped in himself, 
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seized the oars, and darted off. Just as he 

cleared the landing-steps, he had the satis- 

' faction of seeing the sonsed sentry clamber 
safely out of his bath, but ere the latter 
could reach his javelins—for which weapons 
he at once made his way—the object of his 
wrath was skipping over the water far out 
of his reach. 

It was too dark to distinguish objects upon 
the landing from the point Gio had now 
reached, but yet he knew from the sounds 
that came through the air that his pursuers 
had arrived at the gate; for amid various 
oaths and execrations he could hear hurried 
calls for a boat, and he knew, too, that the 
dip of his own oar-blades could be distinctly 
made out by those upon the shore. 

“They are preparing to follow us,’”’ mut- 
tered he, as he leaned further back at his 
oars. 

** But they can’t overtake us now,’’ hope- 
fully remarked Esther. 

**] don’t know. There are some swift 
barges at the landing, and if they have hands 
enough to man the oars, they may yet give 
us a hard pull.” 

For a few moments nothing more was 
said, but at length Esther remarked:—. 

‘Surely I see not how they could have 
tracked us thus, for no one could have seen 
us coming over the houses.” 

‘¢ Simple enough,” returned Gio. ‘‘ There 
were two parties of them when they left our 
house, and of course one of them would nat- 

_urally start for that gate. Ah, there starts 
a barge! ”’ 

A heavy plash of oars at the landing was 
now plainly heard, and Gio set himself more 
firmly to his task. He had only a quarter of 
a mile to clear, but even that gave him more 
time upon the water than he desired. The 
sweat rolled from his brow in trinkling 
streams, and his broad chest heaved beneath 
the exertion he was putting forth. Esther 
and Marina sat together in the stern of the 
boat, where they watched with anxious gaze 
their stout guardian, and ever and anon they 
would cast their eyes back towards the point 
from whence they had come. 
only now lay between them and the shore, 
but the dim outlines of the barge could be 
plainly distinguished through the gloom, 
and the dusky forms of her oarsmen loomed 
up above her bows. Ahead, the shore 
stretched along with its clear line of white, 
breaking foam, beyond which lay the goal. 

‘* Esther,” said Gio, as the barge came 
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nearer, ‘“‘ stand up, and see if you can count 
the number of our pursuers ? ” 

The girl placed her hand upon Marina’s 
shoulder for support, and after gazing in the 
given direction’ for a few moments, she re- 
plied:— 

‘“*T can see them distinctly. There are 
seven—six at the oars, and one steering.”’ 

The armorer made no further remark, but 
with a few more strokes his boat. slid high 
up on the sand. 

‘*Now for your lives!”’ he shouted. 
‘Leap! Mind not the water.” 

Esther caught Marina by the hand and 
jumped from the boat. The barge had al- 
ready struck upon the sand, but her depth 
was such that she remained yet some ten or 
fifteen feet from the shore. 

‘Run, run!” cried Gio. ‘* Keep the 
shore, and stop not till you reach that tall 
pillar that stands nearest the sea.”’ 

The girls obeyed, and while yet he had 
been speaking the armorer had leaped back 
to where the sea had thrown up a long line 
of rocks, and snatching up two of such a 
size as he could wield with precision, he 
stood his ground. One of them he hurled 
with all his might at the head of his nearest 
pursuer, and he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his mark sink beneath the deadly missile. 
This was a*game Gio had often played. and 
in all Tyre he had not his match at stoning. 

The advancing party stopped an instant as 
one of their number thus unexpectedly fell, 
but ere they exactly realized the cause, an- 
other met the same fate. 

‘« By the great Apollo,” cried one of the 
soldiers, ‘‘ the fisherman is stoning us! ”’ 

‘Stand back,’’ shouted Gio, as the men 
started to rush forward, at the same time 
drawing his heavy sword; ‘‘ he who opposes 
me rushes upon his own death! ”’ 

“Ye gods! ’tis no fisherman. ’Tis Gio, 
as I’m alive!’ exclaimed the foremost of 
the assailants. 

Gio,’ returned the armorer; ‘‘ and 
ye who know him best will best know how 
to act.” 

If there was one man above another whom 
the soldiers of Tyre respected and loved, that 
man was Gio, their unrivalled armorer, and 
more than that, none knew better how to 
use the weapons he made than he himself. 
Now, howsoever brave a man may be, there 
is something experienced in coming in 
contact with a universally acknowledged 
superior, that may never be felt in any 
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other contest, and more especially when 
that superior is one in whose superiority you 
have ever felt a pride. 

With these feelings the soldiers hesitated, 
and the officer who stood foremost spoke:— 

‘*Gio,” said he, ‘‘ we are all officers of 
justice now, for we hold a warrant from the 
king for your own arrest and also that of the 
daughter of Kison Ludim, so you see we 
must take you. You have already slain two 
of our number, but of course further resis- 
tance will be useless. One of those was the 
fair Marina, I think, who started off along 
the shore?” 

‘“*Tt was,” returned Gio; ‘‘and I have 
sworn to protect her with my life.’’ 

‘* But we must obey the king.” 

** And I must keep my oath.” 

*¢Then you will not surrender ? ”’ 

Never! ”’ 

‘“‘Then your blood be upon your own 
head.”’ 

During this colloquy Gio had been grad- 
ually working his way between the soldiers 
and the point towards which the girls had 
fled. There were now five opposed to him, 
and he had some doubts about being able to 
cope safely with them all. For a siugle mo- 
ment he considered, and then turning sud- 
denly about, he ran with all his might to- 
wards the point where the top of a towering 
marble pillar was pictured against the sky. 
The king’s messengers were somewhat taken 
aback by this movement, but quickly recov- 
ering themselves they followed in pursuit; 
but Gio outran them at such a rate that in a 
few moments he was lost to them in the 
darkness. 

The armorer had a point in view other than 
to run away, for no sooner did he ascertain 
that the night had dropped its veil between 
himself and his pursuers, than he turned 
short to the left, and ensconced himself be- 
hind a heap of mouldering ruina, where he 
armed himself with two large, sharp angled 
stones, and awaited the approach of the 
unsuspecting soldier officers. 

At length. they came puffing.along. Gio 
rose to a most favorable posture, and as soon 
as he was sure of his mark, he hurled forth 
one of his missiles. A man fell upon the 
sands. Again the party stopped in conster- 
nation, and another fell. There were now 
three left, and again drawing his sword the 
armorer sprang forward quickly. 

‘* Now stay your steps, and live! ”’ shouted 
he, in tones that turned to the roar of 


the roused lion. ‘I fight for innocence 
against the wiles of wickedness; and were 
there ten thousand kings against me, they 
should take me or my charge only after I 
was dead. Back! Who dies first? Which 
of ye wishes it, let him advance but a single 
step and the fate is his!” e408 

** Gio,” said one of the soldiers, while he 
recoiled a step, ‘‘you know that from this mo- 
ment you life is forfeited. Deliver up to us 
the Lady Marina, and the king will give to 
you a free pardon.”’ 

The armorer laughed a bitter laugh as 
the man thus spoke, but in a moment more 
he advanced a step, and raising his ponder- 
ous sword, he uttered:— 

‘* Back to your boat, and if the king wants 
me, let him take me, and let me tell you 
this: were I now alone—with none to care 
for but myself—I would go with you a pris- 
oner to the king; but the daughter of Kison 
Ludim he cannot have. That is enough. 
Now turn.” 

‘* By the great Olympus! ”’ cried he of the 
soldiers who had before spoken; ‘* we might 
as well die here, as to die by the hands of 
the executioner, for Mapen will not broo 
such cowardly defeat. Will you follow 
me?” 

‘* Yes,” returned his two companions. 

‘* Then brace your swords, and on! ” 

The moment these words left the speaker’s 
lips, Gio dashed like a tiger upon his oppo- 
nents. He waited not for their onset, but he 
made it himself, and at the first stroke one 
of his antagonists fell. The two remaining 
soldiers shrank not back now, for they ha 
entered the den and they dared not turn. 
They struck at the armorer, but one sword 
he dodged, and the other he broke—then he 
of the broken sword fell. The solitary sol- 
dier leaped quickly back crying for quarters. 

‘* Take your life and go,”’ returned Gio, as 
he dropped the point of his weapon, “‘ and if 
you reach the king, tell him how fared your 
party; and tell him too, that he can find me 
any time after to-morrow.” 

‘**] shall not go to Tyre again,” returned 
the soldier. ‘‘ Anywhere in Pheenicia I can 
find quarters, but to return would be sure 
death! ” 

As you please,’ said Gio, only mind 
that you follow not me.” 

With these words the armorer turned and 
followed in the steps of the girls, leaving the 
lone soldier to dispose of himself as he might 
think proper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE RUINED TEMPLE. THE PRIEST OF 
HERCULES. 


DURING the time that Gio had been en- 
gaged against his pursuers, the moon had 
been gradually rising, and as the fleecy 
clouds began to fly away, surrounding, and 
even distant, objects fell upon the sight. 
In the distance, upon its rock-bound island, 
lay the sleeping city of Tyre, with the moon- 
beams just dancing upon its marble walls 


and gilded spires, while far away beyond ° 


lay the widespread sea. But on the shore 
where parted the armorer and the soldier, 
stretching back to the distance of a mile, 
was spread out a scene of peculiar interest. 
Burnt and blackened walls, cracked and tum- 
bling, aud toppling upon their foundations 
—huge columns of marble and granite stand- 
ing against the sky, and others lying along 
on the brick and mortar strewn ground, fell 
upon the right in strange confusion. Here 
and there some massive temple, which the 
destroyer had not been able to touch, still 
maintained its sacred front, though the wild 
vine and green moss had been slowly creeping 
over it. Occasionally, as the eye swept the 
scene, a fisherman’s hut would obtrude itself, 
showing that amid the crumbling relics of 
the past humanity still held its home. 

Here lay old Tyre, and as she thus dwelt 
within the solemnity of the memories that 
clung to her decaying monuments, she pre- 
sented a strange contrast to the city of her 
children that now stood in magnificent 
power upon the opposite isle. 

Oh, whata grandeur there is in the speak- 
ing stones of ancient ruins! The smooth, 
unlettered marble speaks a language pecul- 
iarly its own—a language made powerful 
from its very mysterious silence. The fallen 
walls are nothing but carved and fashioned 
stones, but oh, what sacred memories cling 
about them, and what thrilling tales have 
been whispered in their now locked-up ears. 


But above all, they tell to us in thunder — 


tones the solemn truth, earthly power hangs 
only upon fading, ending moments; and 
from the decay of mortality and its works, 
the mind irresistibly wanders away to that 
God with whom alone dwells all that can 
outlast destroying Time. 

Upon a bank formed by the soft moss that 
had grown over a thick slab, just at the foot 
of a towering column, sat the fair Marina 
and the faithful Esther. Words may have 


passed between them, but now they seemed 
to rest in silent anxiety, for they had sat 
there long, and waited for their guide, and 
now that the moon had risen, and he came 
not, they began to feel anxious, for the 
bright beams would ere long reveal them to 
any one who might be passing that way. 

At length, as they had almost become 
chilled through by the damp coolness of the 
atmosphere, they were startled from their 
anxiety by the appearance of Gio, and with 
a simultaneous cry of delight, they both 
sprang to their feet. 

are not hurt, father?’ exclaimed 
Esther, as she laid her hand affectionately 
upon his arm. 

*¢ No, no, child.” 

*¢ But how did you escape them ?”’ 

‘¢ The men in the barge.” 

‘*Never mind, Esther,” answered the 
armorer, with a shudder; ‘suffice it for 
you to know that I am safe, and that in my 
own safety you, too, are safe.”’ 

‘** But I thought I heard the clang of steel 
for a moment just before you came.” 

Have you not heard it oft in my shop?” 

Yes, father.” 

“Then the clang was to some purpose. 
Come, follow me, for the point of our des- 
tination lies not far from here.”’ 

Thus saying, Gio turned his steps to the 
left around the huge pillar, and struck off 
through a labyrinth of fluted columns, which 
appeared to have once supported the arcade 
that surrounded an extensive piazza. When 
he had passed these, the way opened to a 
narrow street, which he followed to the 
right for a few steps, and then crossing 
again to the left he passed through a wide 
aperture in a massive marble wall, beyond 
which was a widespread scene of magnificent 
desolation. Huge slabs, prostrate columns, 
broken vases, shafts, and capitals; elabor- 
ateiy ornamented architraves, friezes, and 
cornices, with here and there long rows of 
marble seats, and nearly in the centre of all, 
a huge porphyry pedestal, marked the spot 
as one of more than common note. Here, 
in fact, had stood the vast temple of Hercu- 
les, that god being the titular deity of the 
Tyrians. Upon the pedestal just mentioned, 
once stood the famous oracle of Hercules (a 
temple and oracle of the same name were 
now in the island city), and now here, Gio 
stopped and gazed about him as if to assure 
himself that no watchers were near. 
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‘* Here we wait for one who will give us 
conduct,’’ said the armorer; ‘‘and one 
against whose power even Mapen dare not 
raise a single jewel of his crown.” 

As Gio spoke, he stamped thrice with his 
heavy foot upon the Mosaic pavement where 
he stood, and while yet the girls waited curi- 
ously for the result of this strange movement, 
a low rumbling was heard beneath them, 
and ina moment more the huge mass that 
formed the pedestal moved some three feet, 
with a sort of rotary motion, from the place 
where it stood; then a wide slab was lifted 
till its edge leaned against the removed body, 
and as Marina started back in wonder, a 
human being ascended and stood by them. 
It was a man as tall and powerful as was 
Gio himself, and evidently disguised, for his 
form was enveloped in a sort of capacious 
toga, and a long strip of white cloth was 
drawn around his head and passed twice 
around under the chin, thereby leaving only 
the centre of the face visible. 

“‘T’ve waited for you,’’ said this strange 
appearance. 

‘*T’ve come as quickly as possible,” re- 
turned Gio. 

‘* Well, never mind; come down.”’ 

Gio took Marina by the hand and followed 
the new guide down the marble steps which 
had been revealed by the removal of the 
pedastal, Esther bringing up the rear. The 
apartment thus arrived at was quite capa- 
cious, and fitted up in a style of splendor 
quite remarkable, to say the least, and from 
the various symbols that adorned the walls 
and columns it must have been, during the 
being of the vast temple above, a secret 
resort of the priests of the oracle. 

‘* Here, my daughters,’’ said the stranger, 
‘* you can remain in peace and safety. Here 
are provisions in plenty, and every night you 
will be visited by a servant who will attend 
to your wants, and supply your lamp with 
oil.”’ 

While the man was speaking, he removed 
the bandage from his head and face, and in 
so doing he revealed a flowing white beard 
and hair. Marina gazed for a moment upon 
him, and then clasping her hands together, 
she fell upon her knees and bent her head 
forward towards the pavement. 

She was in the presence of Balbec, the 
chief priest of the temple of Hercules, a man 
than whom none other was more honored, 
and at the same time more feared, in all 


Tyre. 
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*¢ Arise, child,” said Balbec as he extended 
his hand to assist her; ‘* you have nothing 
to fear. It may seem strange that I should 
thus leave my sacred office to aid thee, but 
the gods have so willed it and I must 
obey.”’ 

‘* Oh, what strange fate is mine?’’ mur- 
mured Marina, as she gazed with trembling 
awe up into the face of the all-powerful 
priest. 

‘Thy fate is yet hidden, my child,” re- 
turned he; ‘‘ but the destiny is cast never- 
theless.”’ 

‘‘Then read it tome. Let me know the 
end of all this,’”? urged Marina, in anxious 
tones. 

‘** Nay, nay,” said Balbec. ‘‘ Though the 
gods of our people reveal to their chosen 
servants some of the future, yet the Univer- 
sal God to whom all other gods do homage, 
has made mortals after his own will and 
purpose, and from them he hides what he 
sees fit. For thine own happiness seek not 
too deeply into that future, which a wiser 
than thyself has hidden from thee.”’ 

Forgive me, if I have sinned,’ ejacu- 
lated Marina. ‘To you, in whom all Tyre 
trusts, 1 may safely look with confidence. 
But I shall not be confined here long ?”’ 

‘“*My child,” returned the chief priest, 
‘*there is a dark storm-cloud rising over 
Tyre. That storm shall ere long burst, and 
when its fury has passed away you shall 
return to your home. Seek no more.” 

Strange and mysterious felt the daughter 
of Ludim. She knew that she lived and 
moved, but wherefore she knew not. Strange 
results were hanging upon her destiny, and 
momentous events were linked with her 
future. She felt herself to be in the hands 
of a power she could neither withstand nor 
comprehend. The heir of the Tyrian crown 
and sceptre had sought her hand, and he 
would have forced her to become his bride. 
The king, too, aimed at the same end, and 

to escape them both, she had given herself 
into the care of him who had brought her 
hither. Why was all this? Why had her 
father been removed, except that she might 
become a more easy prey to the unaccount- 
able desire of the king? All, all, was as 
dark and inexplicable as the centre of high 
Olympus, and she found that she might have 
as well tried to pass though the adamantine 
barriers of the resistless mount, as to further 
seek a solution to the mysteries that envel- 
oped her. 
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** Come, Gio,”’ said Balbec, as he wound 
the wide coif once more about his head; ‘it 
is time that we were going.” 

‘¢ You speak truly, Balbec,’”’ returned the 
armorer; and then turning to the two girls, 
he assured them that they had nothing to 
fear, and that their wants should be well 
cared for. 

** And you, Esther,’”’ he continued, ‘ will 
serve your companion as she may desire, for 
the time may come when you will thank me 
for giving you the office.” 

‘*T thank you already,” said Esther, with 
sparkling eyes; ‘‘for it is a pleasure to me 
thus to serve one who both deserves and 
needs it.”’ 

Gio thanked his child with a kiss, and 
Marina then threw her arms about her kind 
friend’s neck. This little sunbeam of sym- 
pathy illuminated somewhat the darkness 
before the poor fugitive, for while the light 
of a pure friendship was in her path she had 

‘at least something worth living for. 

Shortly afterwards, Balbec and Gio bade 
the girls once more to be of good cheer, and 
then ascending the steps they passed out 
upon the pavement above. By a means 
known only to those two men who now stood 
there, the pedestal was moved back to its 
place, and then they turned towards the sea. 
None save themselves knew of the strange 
connection that existed between the high 
chief priest of the great Tyrian temple and 
the stalwart armorer of Tyre,—one standing 
as the ‘‘chiefest’’ man of all the city, in 
that he was the sacred interpreter of the 
gods, and the chosen servant of Hercules— 
the other but a simple artizan, who labored 
humbly and hard for his daily bread. 

Balbec and Gio gained the boat, and pnt 
forth for the island; but when they entered 
the city it was by the southern gate, when a 
simple word from the former gave them 
instant passage by the sentinel. 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE PRISONER. 


Upon a slightly raised throne of ivory, 
inlaid with gold and precious stones, sat 
Mapen, King of Tyre. By his side stood 
Prince Phalis, over whose features the 
marks of dissipation had already been plainly 
laid. A few steps in front of the throne 
stood the sentinel who had been on post at 
the northern gate on the previous evening, 
and around him were a dozen soldiers, while 
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back of the throne were ranged in the most 
exact order a score of attendants. 

The king’s countenance was dark and 
lowering, and as he clutched with nervous’ 
grip the hilt of a small dagger that was con- 
fined within his jeweled girdle, one might 
have seen that an emotion of more than or- 
dinary import was rankling his soul. The 
soldiers stood trembling before the monarch, 
and as they met his flashing glances, they 
cowered as before some raving beast. 

“Slave!” cried the king, addressing the 
afore-mentioned sentinel, who stood cringing 
like a whipped cur, ‘‘ was it by your post 
that these people passed ? ”’ 

‘* A man and two girls, sire.”’ 

** And had you not arms?” 

‘“*T had, sire; but the man was powerful, 
and he seized me unawares. I stoutly 
refused the yirls passage, but he overcame 
me. I know now it must have been the 
armorer, for no other man in Tyre could 
have done what he did.” 

‘¢ Then the man and the girls put off from 
your landing ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sire—towards the coast.” 

‘¢ And were they not almost immediately 
followed ? 

* Yes, sire, by seven of your soldiers.” 

** Phalis,”’ continued the king, turning to 
his son, ‘‘ have you sent messengers to the 
coast ?”’ 

Yes,” returned the prince. sent 
them early this morning. They should have 
returned by this time.” 

‘“¢Then we will wait for them,’’ said Ma- 
pen. And then turning to one of the officers 
who had command of the soldiers, he con- 
tinued:— 

‘Now take that vile slave away and 
confine him. We will consider whether his 
life be worth the saving.”’ 

As the king thus spoke, the poor sentinel 
was led away. He knew Mapen too well to 
think of asking for pardon, or to attempt 
further explanation, for he knew that the 
simplest circumstances might decide his 
fate. 

For some time after the culprit was led 
away, a strict silence was maintained about 
the throne; but at length a sudden stir was 
heard without, and in a moment more a 
messenger rushed breathlessly into the 
royal presence. 

‘* How now, sirrah ?” exclaimed the king. 
‘* Are you one who has been upon the 
coast this morning?” 
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‘*T am, sire.” 
** And found you the soldiers who went 
thither last night ?”’ 

** All but one,” returned the messenger, 
trembling with the weight of the fearful 
news he bore. 

‘* Hal and why have they not returned ? 
Do they still search for the fugitives ?” 

They are dead, sire.” 

‘“*Dead!”’ iterated the king, springing 
from his throne, and grasping the speaker 
by thearm. ‘ Did I understand thee aright? 
Dead, saidst thou ? ” 

‘* Ease thy hold, sire, and I will tell thee 
all I saw.” 

‘* Speak, then, and do it quickly.” 

‘* Near the spot where both the pursued 
and the pursuers must have landed—for we 
found the barge still fast in the sand—lay 
two of the soldiers stretched out upon the 
sand. They had been slain bystones. Fur- 
ther un to the southward we found more of 
them dead. Two of these, also, had been 
slain with stones, and the other two by the 
sword. The seventh was nowhere to be 
found, nor could we find the least traces be- 
yond there of the fugitives, though we 
searched for over an hour.” 

‘* Then the villain must have had accom- 
plices,’’ shouted the king, as he started ner- 
vously across the marble pavement of his 
divan. 

‘*No, sire,’ returned the messenger. 
‘* The soldiers had but one opponent, for the 
footprints in the sand were plain.” 

‘“‘Think not strange of this, my royal 
father,’”’ said Phalis. ‘‘ Gio is a man not to 
be easily overcome. Not only is he power- 
ful in the extreme, but he is the best stone 
and sword player in Tyre.” 

‘* And who is this Gio? this man who 
puffs at my authority as though it were a 
candle which he might extinguish ?”’ 

‘You know him well, father; the old ar- 
morer of Tyre, and for.so long a friend and 
follower of young Strato.” 

Strato, again! ’’ uttered the king, sud- 
denly starting as he heard the name. 

Over the face of the monarch there came 
a still darker cloud, but in a moment it 
passed away, and a grim, savage smile took 
its place. Two or three times he strode up 
and down the apartment, and then coming 
near to the prince, he uttered:— 

‘*¢ By the gods, Phalis, we will crush the 
viper beneath our feet. This Gio is Strato’s 


friend—Strato stands between us and the 
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daughter of Kison Ludim—Gio defies our 
royal will—Strato urges him on—Strato 
shall be seized! ” 

Good, father,”? returned Phalis, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘ The pretext is warrant- - 
able. Surely the armorer would not have © 
done this without urging from some one 
higher than himself. But we must be wary, 
for young Strato is the generally beloved of 
all the merchants,’and ’twould be unsafe to 
estrange their wealth from the royal sup- 
port.” 

‘* Leave that to me,’ said Mapen, in a 
confident tone; ‘* for I will make out a case 
against him of so firm a mould that even an 
Argus could not pick an objection against 
it.” 

Again the king strode across the divan, 
and stopping near the messenger, he said:— 

** You say you found the tracks plain in 
the sand ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sire.” 

** And of the two girls ?”’ 

‘We did.” 

** And could you not trace them ? ”’ 

‘* Only to where they became lost among 
the tall grass and moss of the ruins.” * 

**Oh, that the dog of an armorer would 
but once more show his face in Tyre,’ ex- 
claimed the monarch, striking his hands to- 
gether with savage vehemence. 

‘*¢ Your majesty,’’ said one of the soldiers 
who had followed the messenger into the 
apartment, ‘‘ I saw the armorer this morn- 
ing.”’ 

** How, slave—this morning ?’’ 

Yes, sire.”’ 

Where? ”’ 

** In his shop, at work.”’ 

‘** Now, slave, thou liest! The dog would 
not dare tbus to beard me.”’ 

‘** T speak soberly, and that which I know,”’ 
confidently returned the soldier. 

** And you saw Gio in his shep this morn- 
ing?” 

‘** Most assuredly I did, sire.’’ 

“Then,” cried the king, turning red, and 
trembling with rage, ‘‘ he small find how a 
king can be revenged. Phalis, take you a 
guard and go to the armorer’s shop. If he 
be in, capture him and bring him here. 
Take javelins with you, and slay him if he 
offers the least resistance. Away now, and 
let me not wait long for your return, for till 
he be within my power I rest upon sharp, 
angry thorns.” 

With quick, eager movements the prince 
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prepared for his expedition, and ere long, at 
the head of twenty men he set out. 

Gio had indeed gone to work in his shop, 
and as he hammered away upon his anvil no 
one could have mistrusted from his manner 
that aught unusual had happened. His boy 
was at the bellows, and as the bright sparks 
flew out from beneath the heavy hammer, 
the stout man seemed to forget that any 
other occupation had called*him lately away 
from his forge. 

‘*] think you’ll be called for to-day,’’ re- 
marked the boy, as Gio placed the pike-head 
he was fashioning once more into the fire. 

‘“T expect so,’’ quietly returned the ar- 
morer, while a faint smile passed over his 
features. ‘‘ But speak you from your own 
reason, Abal, or from what you have seen ?”’ 

‘‘ From what I have seen, good master. 
Last night’s affairs were enough, for when 
I let the soldiers into the house so that they 
should not batter down the doors, they ran 
about like wild men; and when they left they 
assured me that you would never dare show 
your face here again.” 

Ts that all?”’ 

‘“* No, it is not. Soldiers have looked in 
here upon you this morning, and then they 
hastened away towards the kiny’s palace.” 

Again Gio smiled, and drawing the pike- 
head from the fire, he drew down its point 
beneath his hammer. While he was at 
work, his doors were suddenly darkened, 
and on raising his head he beheld Prince 
Phalis and a body of soldiers. 

‘“‘ Ah, royal prince, I give you a good- 
day,’ said the armorer, in a half conde- 
scending tone and manner. 

‘‘T have come to give you a better one,” 
returned Phalis, in abittertone. ‘‘ You are 
my prisoner.” 

‘¢ Aha—say you so?”’ 

‘* Dead, or alive, you go with me. 
which do you prefer ? ” 

** Oh, alive, by all means,’’ returned Gio, 
as he deliberately dipped the end of the pike 
into the water that was near him, and then 
watched the varying colors as they came and 
went upon the surface of the steel. 

‘““Then prepare to accompany me to the 
palace,”’ said the prince, not a little surprised 
at the utter coolness of the armorer. 

‘* Let me catch this temper first,” re- 
turned Gio, without raising his eyes from 
the pointed steel. ‘*‘ One moment—hold— 
blue—ah! that’s it. Now, sir I will be with 
you in a moment.” 


Now 
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From the armorer’s movements, Phalis | 
seemed to fear that he was laying some plan 
for escape, and he drew his own javelin, and 
his followers did the same; but Gio thought 
of no such thing, for he turned quietly to 
where stood his wash-basin, and having per- 
formed his ablution, he arranged his apparel, 
and then informed the prince that he was 
ready to accompany him. 

‘“* Abal,’’ he continued, turning to his boy, 
“if I do not return before dark, you may se- 
cure the doors and retire; but I shall be here 
early in the morning, at all events.” 

** Don’t be too sure of that,’’ uttered the 
prince, in a meaning tone. 

‘“*Remember,”’ added Gio, without seem- 
ing to notice the words of Phalis, ‘‘ have all 
prepared for morning, for I will surely be 
here.” 

‘* We shall see,’”’ said the prince, as he 
made a motion for his men to advance and 
surround the prisoner. 

‘* So we shall,” returned Gio, with another 
of his peculiar smiles. ‘ But come, sirs, I 
am ready for the palace.” 

Phalis set forward with his prisoner, but 
shortly after he entered the street he began 
to find that had the armorer a mind to es- 
cape, it would have taken a greater force 
than his to have prevented, for on all hands 
the people began to collect, and though they 
spoke not openly in words, yet their gestures 
plainly evinced that they not only knew that 
Gio was a prisoner, but that they would dare 
even to rescue Lm should he give the signal. 
From house tops,and from curtained win- 
dows, from behind garden wall and from half- 
closed doors, came hisses and groans, and 
more than once the prince heard his own 
name used in connection with epithets any- 
thing but agreeable. 

** Be not alarmed, prince,’”’ said Gio, as 
he notieed the manner of Phalis, ‘* those are 
nothing but poor subjects of your father’s 
crown.”’ 

‘* But, by my father’s sceptre,”’ hissed the 
prince, seeming hardly to know at which to 
be the most exasperated, the sound that met 
his ears from the covers around, or the cool 
effrontery of his prisoner, ‘‘ they shall suffer 
for this.” 

Once more Gio laughed in his own pe- 
culiar way, but he spoke not further. Phalis 
gazed at the working features of the armor- 
er, and wondered what feelings could thus 
move him in view of the sure fate that 
awaited him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A STRANGE INTERVENTION. 


MAPEN was waiting anxiously for the ar- 
rival of those who had been sent after the 
armorer. Part of the time he had been 
lounging upon his throne, and then he had 
walk nervously and hurriedly up and down 
the divan. The thoughts of Gio alone had 
not the power to move the king as he was 
now moved, nor had the simple fact that the 
daughter of Kison Ludim had escaped him. 
The immediate circumstances connected 
with these two persons might have irritated 
him, even to madness, but they could not 
have so utterly roused the maniac within 
him. There was a hidden cause; a deep, 
unfathomable mystery, that cast its black 
pall over the future, and Marina, the fair 
daughter of the murdered noble, was imaged 
forth iu the vista. 

Again and again the monarch turned in 
his walked, and amid the incoherent mutter- 
ings that fell from his lips, there was an oc- 
casional casting of the eyes upward, as 
though he feared that Heaven was frowning 
upon him, too. At length the sound of 
many feet upon the broad stairs that led to 
the divan fell upon his ears, and starting 
back towards his ivory throne he waited for 
the visitation. The first who entered was 
the prince, and next came Gio. 

The armorer slowly advanced towards the 
throne, folded his arms across his huge 
breast, then bent upon the king a stern, 
proud look, and said:— 

Sire, I await your pleasure.”’ 

Mapen started further back upon his 
throne as he met the gaze of the prisoner, 
for he was not a little struck with the bold- 
ness of his manner; but in a moment a sense 
of his own royal power came to his aid, and 
in’ a tone made calm by his very effort to 
suppress his rising passion, he said:— 

** Vile slave 

**] am a citizen, sire,’’ calmly interrupted 
the armorer. 

‘¢ From this moment you are the lowest of 
slaves!” cried the king. ‘‘ Last night you 
wrested a fugitve from my officers.” 

You mistake, sire.” 

‘*Did you not secrete the daughter of 
Kison Ludim ?”’ 

‘*She sought refuge in my house, and I 
gave it to her.” 

‘** Ay, and you openly resisted a prince of 
the realm and his officers.” 


‘*] resisted a rabble who chased the poor 
frightened girl to my shop, sire; but under 
such circumstances I know no distinction of 
men. It was threatened innocence seeking an 
asylum, and the gods smiled when I gave it.” 

‘* By Jupiter, fellow, thou hadst better be- 
ware of thy tongue.” 


And thou of thy— But never mind, 


_ goon.” 


The king gazed a moment upon the pow- 
erful man in silence. A variety of confiict- 
ing emotions stirred within him, and more 
than once the color forsook his cheek, but at 
length he said:— 

‘* You knew that your king desired the 
presence of the Lady Marina?”’ 

‘*] knew nothing, save thet I swore to 
protect her.” 

‘* Ha! and to whom didst thou swear it ? ”’ 

To the lady herself.” 

** And to no one else?” 

“ No.”’ 

You slew Theodoric? ” 

Ay.” 

And threatened the prince 

advised the prince.”’ 

** Did you not convey Marina out of the 
city last night?” 

Yes.” 

** And assault the sentinel on his post?” 

** IT threw him overboard.” 

‘* Did you not meet the officers whom I 
sent after you?” 

did, sire.” 

* And ‘did they not tell you that they came 
with power from me?” 

Yes.” 

** Then how met you their demands ? ” 

** As the true man ever meets a demand 
to surrender his rights and the liberties of 
those whom he has sworn to protect. I 
fought them, and all but one 1 slew, and to 
him I gave quarters.” 

** And the lady—where is she ? ” 

‘* Where you can never find her.” 

‘* Now mark me, Gio,”’ said the king, in a 
deep, meaning tone, as he arose from his 
throne and took a step forward, ‘‘ your life 
depends upon your answer. If you will give 
up to me the Lady Marina, I will swear to 
overlook your crimes thus far, and restore 
you to liberty.”’ 

‘* Mapen,”’ returned the armorer, raising 
himself to his full height, while his eyes 
flashed and sparkled with the proud spirit 
that moved within, ‘‘ I will not deliver her 
up.” 
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‘Then, by the immortal Hercules, you 
die! ” exclaimed the monarch, sinking back 
upon his throne. 

‘* What would that benefit you?” asked 
Gio, in a strangely sounding voice. 

** Revenge! ” hissed the king. 

‘* Few persons are so bold as to risk life, 
and even a crown, for mere revenge,’’ fell 
in quiet tones from Gio’s lips. 

Mapen turned pale as these words fell up- 


on his ears, and twice, as he attempted to 


speak, the words were forced back. At 
length, however, with less anger, but more 
of anxiety, he said:— 

‘*T have given you my word, and you may 
depend upon it. If you do not deliver up 
the girl you die.” 

‘*¢ Let me tell you one thing, sire, ere you 
fully make up your mind. I am not the 
only one who knows where Marina is, and 
when I am missing she will have another 
protector, and’’— here Gio bent forward 
and spoke so low as only to be heard by the 
king—‘*‘ she may marry whom she chooses.”’ 

‘*Hal how guessed you that secret?” 
cried Mapen, starting up again from his 
seat, and looking earnestly in the face of the 
prisoner. 

‘*T have not guessed it, sire; I know it. 
Beware how you tempt the gods.”’ 

For full five minutes the monarch gazed 
tixedly upon the calm face of the stalwart 
armorer. At the end of that time he made 
a motion for all the soldiers to leave the 
divan, and then turning to his attendants, 
he bade them stand further back from the 
throne. The prince alone remained within 
hearing, and even he wondered at the sud- 
den change that had come over his father’s 
countenance. 

‘* Gio,”’ said the king, in an earnest, per- 
suasive tone, ‘‘ you know then the secret 
that lies in the destiny of Lady Marina?” 

I do, sire.” 

*¢ And will you not give her up to me?” 

T cannot.” 

will make you rich.” 

cannot.”’ 

‘¢ You shall have honors.”’ 

** You have my answer.”’ 

‘¢ You shall stand next to the prince him- 
self in the kingdom.” 

‘** Not for your crown itself would I resign 
her to you.” 

** And to abide by these answers you are 
unalterably fixed ? 

*¢ As Persia is by her laws.” 
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“Then take your doom, and let me tell 
thee that if Marina be on the earth I’ll find 
her, though I have to dig through the base 
of Mount Caucasus. Ho, without there! ”’ 

In a moment more the soldiers came rush- 
ing into the apartment. 

‘Seize the dog!” cried the king, as the 
soldiers crowded about him, “‘ and strike off 
his head. Off with it, I say!” 

A score of men gathered about the armor- 
er and bore him to his knees. The same 
calm, iron look rested upon his countenance, 
and his eyes were still fixed unwaveringly 
upon the king. 

‘* Ebo, step you forward and strike.” 

A stout soldier stepped forth at this sum- 
mons, and drew his sword. Still Gio flinched 
not. 

Strike! ”’ 

The soldier’s keen weapon was already 


raised, when the king made a motion for 


him to pause, and then turning to Gio, he 
said :— 

** Once more I give thee a chance for thy 
life. Wilt thou deliver up to me her whom 
I seek?” 

Never! ” 

Ebo, strike! ”’ 

Again the soldier’s sword was raised, but 
it fell not upon the head of the armorer, for 
at that instant there sounded a voice, as if 


from the very foundations of the palace, so. 


deep and sepulchral that all started with awe 
at its very tones:— 

Mapen, beware! 
fate thus.” 

The point of the raised sword dropped 
harmless upon the Mosaic pavement, and 
the king sprang, pale and trembling, from 
his seat. 

** Ye gods! whose voice was that ? ’’ ejac- 
ulated the affrighted monarch, hardly con- 
scious of what he said.. 

‘* Mapen, tempt us not!’’ sounded like 
distant thunder from the realms of space. 

‘** Tis the oracle! ’’ uttered Prince Phalis, 
laying his hand upon his father’s arm. 
‘* Push not this matter further, but let Gio 
be conducted to a dungeon. We may im- 
prison him, though we may not spill his 
blood.” 

‘* You are right, my son,”’ returned Mapen, 
as soon as he had recovered from his pertur- 
bation; and then turning to the soldiers, he 
added :— 

‘* Take the prisoner to the safest dungeon 
beneath the eastern palace, and mind you, 


Tempt not thine own 
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Ebo, I shall hold you responsible for his safe 
keeping.” 

The officer bowed assent, and unresistingly 
the armorer was led away. His step was 
proud and firm, and he looked more like a 
laurelled hero than like a prisoner being led 
to his dungeon. 

‘“*What make you of that man?” asked 
the king, as he and his son were left alone 
with the slaves. 

‘** T can only say that he is a bold, fearless 
fellow.” 

‘* But I mean this strange protection he 
receives from the oracle,”’ said the king. 

‘*T think I see through it,’’ returned the 
prince, in a thoughtful mood. ‘You are 
warned that by cutting off your best men 
you are weakening your own power, and 
raising the people against you, for it is well 
known that the armorer is a favorite of the 
city.”’ 

‘* But that the oracle should speak in my 
palace.” 

‘““TIt is the voice of Hercules, and may 
speak where it chooses.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right, my son; but at 
all events, Gio goes not forth from this dun- 
geon till Marina be in the palace.” 

‘* Ah, that brings young Strato to my 
mind,’’ uttered Phalis, with sudden energy. 
‘¢ Let him be taken at once, for we should 
surely have him witbin our power.”’ 

Not now, my son.” 

‘* Why not? We have cause enough.” 

‘* He may better serve our purpose where 
he is.” 

do not comprehend.” 

‘¢ Look ye, Phalis. If any one is to be in- 
formed of the whereabouts of Marina, that 
one will be Strato, for Gio is under obligation 
to him; and in all probability the young 
merchant even now knows where she is, for 
the armorer said there was one other beside 
himself who possessed the secret of her 
concealment. Do you not understand ? ”’ 

Yes—I see.” 

** Well, then, Strato will be likely to visit 
the lady.” 

‘¢ Aha, now I see,” exclaimed the prince. 
‘* We will have him narrowly watched.”’ 

‘* Exactly. We will depute a dozen or so 
of our most trusty men to watch his move- 
ments, and when he least expects it, his 
every step shall be noted. The Lady 
Marina shall yet be ours.” 

‘* But,’ ventured the prince, ‘‘ would it 
not be well to make some search among the 


ruins of the old city? She must certainly 
be concealed somewhere there, for Gio 
could not have had time to have gone fur- 
ther.” 

‘* No, that would not be so well, for such 
a search might only serve to frighten the 
bird away. We will wait till we are sure of 
her nest, and then all is safe.” 

Again Phalis acknowledged that his father 
was right, and shortly afterwards he left the 
divan to select such men as he thought best 
suited to the object he had in view. A 
smile was upon his countenance, for he 
thought he could see the shadow of his 
success even now cast before him. 


CHAPTER 
THE PRISONER AND HIS VISITOR. 


WHEN Gio was led from the king’s pres- 
ence, he was conducted out into the central 
piazza, and across to the eastern wing of the 
palace, beneath which were the strong dun- 
geons for state prisoners. From the ex- 
treme angle of the building there led a flight 
of stone steps to a dreary apartment beneath, 
and to this place was the armorer conducted. 
The pavement of this region was composed 
of heavy masonry, and here and there were 
numerous iron trap doors which opened to 
the vaulis that lay deeper down in the earth, 
each of which was secured by stout bars and 
locks. One of these was opened, and then 
the soldiers prepared to force Gio to descend 
by means of a ladder which had been low- 
ered for that purpose. 

** Fear not that I shall resist you,” said 
the armorer, as he observed their prepara- 
tory demonstrations. ‘* The king’s dungeons 
have no fear for me.” 

The soldiers stepped back with a feeling 
somewhat akin to awe, and with an unfal- 
tering step Gio placed his foot upon the 
ladder and descended. Then the ladder was 
drawn up, and the door shut, bolted and 
locked. 

The dungeon into which the armorer was 
thus cast was small and damp, and all the 
light and air it received was from perfora- 
tions in the iron door above; but even those 
admitted scarcely a beam of light into the 
cell, though on looking up one could see the 
dim specks in the door when night had 
begun to creep around. There was no food, 
no water in the place; but that might have 
been brought anon. ‘The couch upon which 
a prisoner might rest his limbs was a mere 
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wooden bench, without even straw to relieve 
its hardness. 

As soon as the sound of the soldiers’ foot- 
steps had died away in the distance, Gio took 

- from a bag he wore about his neck a small 
iron tube, open at one end, and within which 
worked an air-tight piston. At the end of 
this piston was an indenture, and having 
broken from a piece of light punk a quantity 
sufficient for his purpose, he placed it in 
the said indenture, and then inserting the 
piston into the tube he drove it home with such 
force that the combustible was immediately 
ignited. As soon as this was accomplished, 
the prisoner produced a small waxen taper, 
and ere long he had a light. 

It was some time past meridian when Gio 
was consigned to his dungeon, and as time 
crept slowly on he sat there upon the rough 
bench, with his light beside him, fashioning 
small bits of wire into a sort of mail for the 
neck and breast. There was not the slight- 
est uneasiness manifested upon his counte- 
nance, but, on the contrary, he appeared as 
happy and unconcerned as though he had 
been by the side of his own forge. 

‘* Ah, Mapen,’’ he murmured to himself, 
as he twisted piece after piece of the wire, 
one within the other, ‘‘ how little dream you 
of the powers that dwell on earth. Kings 
may glory in a crown, and they may wield 
the power it bestows, but they must beware 
of other powers more mighty than theirs. 
Ah, upon what flimsy tenure hangs the 
power of man! and especially of kings! 
Mapen where is thy master, Xerxes? He is 
safer than thou. He has fallen—thou art to 
fall. Death is thy monarch, and he will 
take thy tribute when he likes. Even now 
there is one in Tyre mightier than thou, for 
there dwells in the temple one whose mind 
is his sceptre. Ah, King Mapen, beware 
the oracle! ” 

Something like a smile passed over Gio’s 
face as he spoke, but it was so deep that it 
might have passed for a frown. Still he 
worked on, ever and anon casting his eyes 
up towards the iron door to observe the dim, 
star-like specks that the daylight formed 
there. 

Minutes lengthened into hours, and hours 
began to multiply themselves, until at length 
the light spots in the door began to disap- 
pear, and soon they were all gone. Then 
Gio knew that night had fallen over the city. 
Half an hour more passed, and at the end of 
that time he placed his work in his bosom, 
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and began to pace to and fro across his nar- 
row quarters. Another half hour flew by, 
and the armorer stopped more often in his 
walk, and listened more anxiously; still no 
signs of uneasiness were apparent. His 
taper had burned nearly down to its socket, 
and he was upon the point of lighting an- 
other one, when a slight sound from the 
large apartment overhead caught his ear. 
He listened, and distinctly made out foot- 
steps, which seemed to be traversing as if 
upon an errand of search. Ere long the 
steps approached the door of the armorer’s 
dungeon, and the glimmerings of a light 
beamed faintly through the small perfora- 
tions. 

‘** Gio,”’ said a voice from above, in anxious 
tones. 

here,’’ returned the armorer. 

‘“*Good!’’ exclaimed the person from 
above, and on the next moment a key was 
heard to turn in the lock that confined one 
of the bolts to its place. Then another lock 
was cast loose, and another bolt thrown 
back, and then the iron door was slowly 
lifted. 

The armorer blew out his flickering taper, 
and as he turned from the bench the ladder 
was lowered into the cell, and soon he stood 
face to face with his deliverer. 

‘1 thought I should never find you,” said 
the latter, as he shut back the door and re- 
placed the bolts. 

“°Tis soon enough, Balbec,’”’ returned 
Gio, as he waited for the former to relock the 
bolts. 

The new-comer was indeed Balbec, the 
priest of the temple; but instead of the light 
dress in which we saw him before, he now 
wore a mantle and coif of dark stuff, which 
rendered his form less perceptible in the 
darkness. 

‘* Have you seen Strato yet ?”’ continued 
Gio, as Balbec arose from bis work. 

‘* No—I have left that for you.” 

°Tis well—I’ll see him to-night.” 

‘©>Tis best you should; kut you must use 
discretion, for the king may have his eyes 
upon him, and we had better not have too 
much work upon our hands. Though we 
have the power, yet we must use it moder- 
ately, nor must you subject yourself to any 
more such narrow chances as that which you 
run last night.” 

‘¢ Under the same circumstances I might 
be obliged to,’’ returned Gio. 

*¢ Certainly—but avoid them if you can.” 
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As Balbec spoke he led the way up the 
stairs at the corner of the building, but in- 
stead of passing across the piazza, he un- 
locked a small door that opened to a rear 
garden, stepped out, and then relocking the 
door after him, he passed on to where a 
small stream ran under the wall, and here, 
without difficulty, they both gained the open 
space beyond. Once in the street they 
separated—the priest taking the way to the 
great temple of Hercules, while the armorer 
sought the dwelling of Strato. 

Gio walked slowly along, meditating as he 
went, and occasionally his thoughts took to 
themselves words, and were borne away up- 
on the breeze. Half the contemplated dis- 
tance of his travel had he gained, when his 
steps were arrested by a party of the king’s 
soldiers just coming up from a narrow street 
to the right, and a moment’s observation 
showed him that they bore with them two 
prisoners, both of whom were begging most 
piteously to be released. Gio trusted that 
none of the party knew of his arrest, so he 
made bold to step over and ascertain what 
had transpired. 

‘* What is the matter ? ’’ asked the armor- 
er, as he came up to the spot. 

The soldiers stopped, and the officer who 
led them—one of the king’s base tools—in- 
sultingly replied:— 

** Get about your business, sirrah. These 
are two dogs that have been caught breaking 
the royal laws.” 

‘* And what laws have they broken ?”’ 

Tt matters not.” 

‘6 We have broken no laws,’ quickly ex- 
claimed one of the young prisoners. ‘‘ We 
were only passing home from our day’s 
labor.”’ 

** And is not that trampling upon the 
royal authority, to be in the street at this 
time of night? The king has especially or- 
dered that when we find two or more people 
together in the streets after a seasonable 
hour, we shall arrest them as conspirators. 
There is some trouble brewing, and Mapen 
is determined to stop it.” 

As the officer said this, he would have 
passed on, but Gio detained him. 

‘¢ You said the king did not allow the peo- 
ple to congregate in the streets at night, I 
think?” 

** Yes,’ returned the officer, with a per- 
empiory expression. 

‘* And what are those whom you can even 
now hear brawling at the next turn?” 
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‘They are some of our young nobility.” 

‘* Nobility!’ iterated Gio, with the ut- 
most sarcasm. ‘‘ And so our honest laborers 
—those who produce by the sweat of their 
brows the food and raiment that nourishes 
and covers royalty and nobility—must be 
treated like dogs. Tell me—what will the 
king do with these two young men?” 

** Perhaps hang them?” 

‘* No, no—he dares not do that,” uttered 
the armorer, unable to repress a shudder at 
the thought that such might be a truth. 
‘** The king will not punish his subjects for 
what they could not avoid.” 

‘** Cease your babbling, or you may come 
in for the same chance,’”’ said the officer. 
‘* If there be rebellion in ‘yre, as the king 
suspects, I doubt not that you have a hand 
in it, for I think I heard it whispered this 
afternoon that Mapen had ordered you to be 
watched, at any rate.” 

‘* Ha, ha, you didn’t hear half the truth.” 

‘* What further ? ” asked the officer, not a 
little surprised at the armorer’s manner, 
even though he affected to hold him in con- 
tempt. 

‘“*Nomatter. If you must take those two 
helpless youths simply because they chanced 
to be together in the street after dark, then 
do so; but when you make your report to the 
king, tell him that for every deed of tyranny 
like this, he shall surely be called to an ac- 
count.” 

‘* We are innocent of all wrong, indeed 
we are,’’ uttered one of the prisoners, in an 
imploring tone. ‘‘ We could not leave our 


- work quicker.” 


‘*Then why didn’t you stay till morn- 
ing?’ roughly asked the officer. 

‘* We had no food in our workshop.” 

‘* Then you had better have starved. But 
come, for I’ve no time to waste. And as for 
you,’’ continued the officer, turning to Gio, 
‘*the king shall know of your hints, and 
your head may keep company with these.’’ 

‘* Villain, and minion of a greater villain!” 
pronounced the armorer, in a calm, deep 
tone; ‘‘ beware, that the rod your king is 
preparing for the people of Tyre, falls not 
upon his own back. He who speaks knows 
what he says.” 

Gio waited to hear no reply, but quickly 
turning away he strode from the place, and 
when he once more gained the other side of 
the street, his steps were quicker and more 
nervous, and he seemed much moved. 
Short, broken sentences fell from his lips, 
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his hands were clutched with a powerful 
grip, and once or twice he turned his gaze 
back upon the house he had left. 

The moon had just risen, and though her 

silvery beams fell not yet into the streets, 
yet she gave considerable light by her bright 
reflection, and Gio kept nearer in under the 
shade of the buildings. Numerous squads 
of dissipated young lords and merchants 
were abroad in the city making the air in- 
fectious with their vulgarity and profane- 
ness, and many were the bitter shades that 
passed over the armorer’s face as their hoot- 
ings fell upon his ears. Several times he 
turned out of his way to avoid them, for he 
desired not to be mixed up in any broil, and 
well he knew that an humble artisan would 
not escape their impudent notice if they 
were to meet him. 

Sad indeed were the affairs of Tyre at this 
time. The great mass of the population 
were hard-working people, whose labor was 
called upon to satisfy the demands of a tyr- 
annizing and overbearing nobility. To be 
laboring people, and even to be poor, they 
could well have borne, for they expected 
nothing better; but to be the mere footballs 
of a selfish aristocracy—to have the fruits of 
their labor wrenched from them to support 
their superiors in idleness, galled them to 
the quick, and the more, because they could 
not help themselves. They knew that they 
were citizens of Tyre, and yet they saw that 
they were gradually, but surely, losing all 
the privileges thereto belonging. 

Wealth had poured in upoa the island 
city, and power had become hers; but all 
this was in the hands of a few, and that few 
had become self-willed and arrogant. In 
vain had the Herculean oracle warned them 
of the sure punishment of their iniquities, 
and in vain had the people pleaded for a re- 
dress of their wrongs. The king and the 
nobles were given over to their wickedness, 
and though they sometimes feared from the 
indignation of their subjects, and had even 
taken the most stringent measures to pre- 
vent them from holding any sort of meetings, 
yet they knew not the dark cloud that was 
lowering above them! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
STRATO. 


WITHIN a luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment of a house situated near the grand 
bazaar, sat a young man of twenty-five years 
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of age. He was strikingly handsome, and 
his features, which were cast in the purest 
mould, combined a vast amount of quick- 
witted intelligence with singular beauty. 
His hair was a little darker than flaxen, his 
eyes blue, large and almost dreamy in their 
expression, but yet capable of sparkling and 
glowing under excitement. In stature he 
was of fair size, though he possessed few of 
those physical points that mark the power- 
ful man. Kindness lurked,in every feature 
ot his face, and right good will beamed from 
his eyes and lay rivetted in active life about 
his finely chiselled lips. 

Such was young Strato, a merchant of 
Tyre, whose father had, been dead little over 
a year, and who had inherited vast wealth 
in a manner that became the noble heart he 
possessed. At the present timefhe was sad 
and gloomy, and though he held in his hand 
a volume of vellum, writtenjin Persian char- 
acter, yet he read it not. The golden lamp 
that stood upon the table by;his side shed its 
light for him to no purpose, for he re- 
garded not its beams. 

While thus he sat, the door,of his dwelling 
was unceremoniously opened,gand';as he 
started up from his deep{ reverie, he en- 
countered the gaze of the:armorer. 

** Ah, Gio,’’ he uttered, as he tossed the 
volume upon the table and sprang forward, 
‘¢ you are the man above all others I would 
see.” 

‘‘ Then, dear master, I am in season,’’ re- 
turned Gio, as he shookithe proffered hand 
with a joyful look. 

Not master, Gio.”’ 

** You are more my true master now than 
when I was your servant, Strato, for I will 
risk even life for you now that I am free to 
obey you.” 

‘*T thank you, and I may be able to re- 
ward you; but a fearful calamity has befallen 
me, Gio, and I would have you help me.” 

“Ts it so fearful, then ?” 

‘“* Yes, yes—they have stolen away my 
beloved Marina.” 

‘** Who think you, has taken her?” 

‘* The king, perhaps, for he has stolen her 
father, and upon my life I believe the poor 
old man is murdered. O Gio, can you ferret 
out this king ?”’ 

‘¢ The prince, good Strato, went to Kison 
Ludim’s house, and by foree he would have 
dragged Marina to the palace.”’ 

** Oh, the villian! ”’ 

‘* Hold. He did not drag her there, how- 
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ever, for she fled, and took refuge with me.” 

‘* And you saved her! Oh, say that you 
did, Gio.”’ 

“‘IT did. I bearded the prince, and drove 
back his hirelings from my shop; then I 
conducted the fair girl to a place of safety; 
and ’twas to tell you this that I came here 
now.” 

‘* May the great God above all gods bless 
thee, Gio,’’ ejaculated Strato, as he again 
grasped his friend’s hand. ‘‘ You will con- 
duct her to me, will you not?” 

‘¢T will conduct you to her, for she must 
not return to the city at present.”’ 

‘* Why not?” uttered the young man, in 
surprise. ‘‘Surely beneath my roof none 
would dare to touch her.” 

‘* You know not what a king dares to do 
when he is driven to it. Mapen desires 
Marina as a wife for his son, and you may 
rest assured that he will risk even his life to 
gain that end. She cannot return to Tyre, 
but I promised her that you should visit her 
in her place of retreat.” 

‘** Gio,” said the young man, with sudden 
energy, ‘‘ what means all this? To what a 
pass are we coming in Tyre, when the rights 
of the citizens are thus trampled upon ? 
What phantasy is this that has seized upon 
the mind of the king ?” 

‘Tis simply that the prince must have to 
wife the fair Marina.”’ 

‘¢ And by the eternal gods! he shall never 
have her,’ cried Strato, starting quickly 
across the apartment, and then turning and 
settling into his seat. 

‘* So, too, have I sworn,” uttered Gio. 

‘But why is this sudden freak of the 
king’s?”’ asked Strato. Upon what does 
he found his claim? He asked of Kison 
Ludim the hand of his daughter for the 
prince, and the old noble refused him. Then 
Ludim was sent off on an embassy to Sidon, 
and he was destroyed—the king says acci- 
dentally. Of that he knows best. But why 
should the monarch press the suit further ? 
Gio, what is the mystery ?” 

‘*T freely confess, Strato, that I know the 
secret of the king’s strange desire on this 
point, but when I tell thee that I am under 
an oath not to reveal it, I know you will not 
question me further. But one thing I can 
assure you, he shall be thwarted.” 

‘* Well,” returned the young man, after 
gazing for a moment into the face of the ar- 
morer in silence, during which a variety of 
shades passed over his features, ‘‘ I will not 


urge you beyond your entire willingness; but 
yet "tis strange—’tis unaccountable.” 

** So are there other things in Tyre which 
are strange,’’ said Gio, in peculiar cadence, 
** Strato, to-night, as I came hither, I met 
some of the king’s soldiers, and they were 
roughly dragging to prison two Tyrian 
youths. Now what heinous crime, think 
you, they had committed ? ” 

1 cannot guess.”’ 

**T will tell you. They had been later 
than usual at their work. One of them I 
knew. He supports by his toil an aged 
mother and sister. They were passing home 
late at night, and for this they were thrown 
into prison. The king fears that a crushed 
people may plot against him, and as another 
mark of his cruelty he had ordered that none 
of them shall meet in the streets after dark 
upon pain of death. These two innocent 
youths may die by the executioner’s hand 
ere to-morrow! ”’ 

that is horrible, Gio—horrible! ”’ 
cried Strato, shuddering at the picture thus 
drawn. 

** Ay, it is horrible; but do you think the 
scene ends here? No! All Tyre is can- 
kered with such foul blotches. The very 
atmosphere is diseased, and breeds mora’ 
pestilence! Can such a state of things exist? 
The people have rights as well as the nobles 
and the king, and each alike should serve 
some good purpose. From the monarch on 
his throne to the veriest beggar in the street, 
all, all must serve something, and all, too, 
are men, fashioned after the image of the 
God of all gods, and manhood must be made 
manifest. If the subject of the king were 
made to be trodden in the dust like brutes, 
then why were they created with hopes and 
fears, with affections and loves? and why, 
too, did a wise God give them human feel- 
ings? Every man owes allegiance to the 
government, but when government runs in- 
to bloody riot, and feeds itself on death and 
destruction, then such allegiance is no 
longer due. Dissipation and debauchery 
stalk through the streets like gaunt spectres, 
while innocence and virtue must tremble 
and hide their heads! Strato, do I not speak 
truly ? 

** Alas! Gio, you do,”’ returned the young 
man, while he regarded the excited armorer 
with feelings of the deepest awe. ‘‘ That 
which you speak is too true; but how, how 
can it be helped?” 

‘¢ Strato,” returned the armorer, his eyes 
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sparkling more brilliantly, and his chest 
heaving with increased emotion, but in a 
tone fearfully low, ‘‘I had a foul excres- 
cence once grow upon my hand. It troubled 
me. Wouldst thou know how I rid myself 
of it? I cut it off!” 

Strato half started from his seat, and 
gazed earnestly, fixedly, into Gio’s face. 

** What mean you?’’ he at length asked, 
at the same time drawing a long breath. 

** Did you ever hear of a man’s treading 
upon an asp ?”’ asked Gio, in return. 

“a Yes.”’ 

‘* What did the reptile do?” 

“Tt stung him.” 

‘And yet, Strato, how insignificant a 
thing is an asp when compared with man! 
Was not the asp’s sting fatal ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

‘Then never tread upon one!” 

‘* There is some deep meaning beneath all 
this, Gio. What is it?” 

**Canst thou not see it ?”’ 

No.”’ 

‘* Look through the city, and see how 
matters stand.”’ 

**T have done it often.” 

open the picture further,’ said the 
armorer, with one of his peculiar looks. 
‘*' Years ago the Tyrian nobles began to 
amass weaith, and they began to grow indo- 
lent. More luxuries were necessary to sus- 
tain them in their dissipations. Wealth 
still continued to flow into their coffers, and 
they became more and more avaricious. 
With wealth and ease came arrogance and 
domination, and at length downright cruelty 
marked their course. Now the people of 
Tyre have the power to stop the flood, for 
they can sweep their tyrants from the earth. 
Dost thou understand me ? ” 

‘“Great God! Gio,’ ejaculated Strato, 
with a shudder, ‘‘ the people will not rise! ”’ 

** Would you, Strato, were you in their 
place?” 

The young man spoke not, for the fearful 
truth of Gio’s meaning flashed upon his 
mind. He saw now what he had never seen 
before, and he saw, too, how plain was the 
solution of the problem. 

‘*] see you understand me,” continued 
Gio, after a pause, ‘‘ but you have nothing 
to fear; for were all our wealthy nobles like 
you, the people would spill the last drop of 
their blood in their service and defence.” 

** But, O Gio! this thing will not happen, 
will it?” 
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‘“*T know not,” returned the freedman, 
“but yet I fear that Tyre is preparing a 
scourge that shall lash herself even unto 
death. Time, however, will reveal it all.’” 

“*T see, I see,’? murmured the young man 
to himself, bending his head in thought. 
‘““The truth comes upon me now. Are 
there movements, Gio, towards an insurrec- 
tion?” 

*¢ Only such as the king and the nobles are 
themselves forcing on. If the oppressed 
people do rise, it will be almost spontane- 
ously.” 

‘* May the gods avert such a fate from our 
city, for the results would be terrible!” 

‘* Not more so than the present aspects of 
our horizon. Hark! Hear you that foul 
brawling?” 

Yes,’ returned Strato, as the sounds of 
loud voices in high discord were borne along 
upon the night air. 

‘* Would it be terrible to have such men 
as these removed from the city ?”’ asked the 
armorer. 

‘*Perhaps they deserve 
Strato, in a sort of forced tone. 

‘¢ Then let them beware lest they receive 
their deserts. But enough of that. I have 
spoken to you as I would have spoken to no 
other noble in Tyre. Now to Marina. You 
may go to her to-morrow night, if you wish.’” 

course I wish it,”’ answered Strato, 
with sudden animation. ‘* But where is 
she ?”’ 

‘* Her retreat is among the ruins of the old 
city.” 

In so dreary a place ?” 

‘*She has comfortable quarters, as you 
shall see when you go there.” 

‘* Well, and at what time shall we go?”’ 

Say an hour earlier than this.” 

‘¢ Then I will be ready. But,” continued 
the young man, with a slight show of appre- 
hension, ‘‘ may there not be difficulty, after 
what has happened, in passing the gates 

‘¢ No, I can easily assume a disguise, and 
with you there will be no difficulty. I shall 
pass out as one of your attendants, and they 
will think you are going on board some of 
the vessels in the harbor.”’ 

‘* Then be it to-morrow night,” said the 
young man; ‘‘ and you will meet me here ?” 

Yes.” 

Thus matters were arranged for young 
Strato’s visit, and shortly afterwards Gio left 
his former employer’s dwelling and sought 
his own place of abode. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


THE heavy gong that hung upon the turret 
of one of the northern donjons of the forti- 
fications sounded heavily upon the air, an- 
nouncing the hour of midnight. The moon 
has risen high in the heavens, and now shed 
its light in a silvery flood over the city of 
Tyre. The noise of revelry was hushed, or, 
if it broke upon the air at all, it was from 
within doors. For half an hour the tramp 
of soldiers sounded upon the walks, as they 
went to and returned from their posts, and 
then all was quiet. 

Along beneath the walls of the buildings 
that faced the grand bazaar moved a dusky 
figure, with slow and stealty steps, towards 
the eastern part of the city. Soon. there 
came another, and then another, moving 
with the same cat-like tread, and studiously 
keeping within the deepest shade. In other 
parts of the city, too, this same thing ap- 
peared. Along the walls of the palace, the 
temple, and through most of the streets, 
crept these dim spectres, and all towards one 
point. If they met they spoke not, nor did 
they seem to note anything about them, only 
avoiding observation. 

It was a strange sight, these dark ghosts, 
thus moving through the quiet avenues of 
the city, and one to have seen them might 
have supposed they possessed only the 
powers of slow and silent locomotion, or 
that they were so many mutes crawling 
away into the darkness. 

Near the south-eastern angle of the city 
walls was a rocky, barren spot, upon the in- 
ner edge of which, where the soil was richer, 
grew a thick grove of cypress trees. It was 
a quiet, solemn place, moved only to life by 
the song of the dashing waves, and the low- 
murmurings of the breeze that played among 
the cypress boughs. Towards this spot 
moved the seeming phantoms of the hour. 
One by one they passed through the grove, 
and stood within the shade of the trees. 
Ere long an hundred of them had thus met, 
and as the moonbeams now fall upon their 
faces, we can see that they are all Tyrian 
artisans and laborers. 

For several minutes after they were thus 
collected not a word was spoken, but anx- 
iously they regarded each other, and occa- 
sionally furtive glances were turned back to- 
wards the sleeping city; but the rocks and 
the trees hid them, and a sense of safety put 
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all their fears to rest. Those were firm and 
stalwart men, and upon their countenances 
dwelt the unmistakable marks of unalterable 
resolution. They stood firm as posts, and 
almost they appeared as if awaiting the bat- 
tle shock. Their hands were either clutched 
nervously together, or folded across their 
breasts like iron cross-bars, while from be- 
neath their mantles gieamed many a sharp, 
bright blade. 

At length one of their number, a middle 
aged man, towards whom all eyes were 
turned, waved his hand in the air. 

Listen! ’? whispered the people. Uz 
would speak to us.” 

‘* Brothers,”’ said Uz, in a low tone, but 
which yet reached all ears, ‘‘ have you done 
your duty ?” 

** Yes,” replied they all. 

‘* Have you found a recreant among the 
poor, oppressed people of Tyre?” 

‘** No, not one,’’ responded the crowd. 

‘¢ Then our cruel rulers shall fall. Listen, 
brothers. We will do nothing rashly, nor 
out of season; but the point has come, and it 
has been driven home to our hearts. Where is 
the man among ye that would longer endure 
the foul wrongs that are heaped upon us? 
Every man, if he labor diligently for himself 
and his fellows, is entitled toa home. And 
what makes a home? Is it not the sacred- 
ness of the affections that we have a right to 
find there? What would you think of a 
garden that had no flowers, or a field that 
bore no corn? The same is a home without 
flowers of affection, and the bread of com- 
mon comfort. Look at our homes, if homes 
ye can call them, and tell me what ye see 
there? Are not the hard earnings of our 
hands wrenched from us, and are not our 
wives and children starving for the want of 
the proceeds of those earnings? Are we 
not forced to support a government that only 
gives us misery and degradation? But even 
this we might bear were it not that blacker 
still is the night that grows upon us. Our 
blood is but as water, and it flows as freely 
at the will of the base men who rule us. 
Even the public streets, and the fresh air 
that God has given us, are interdicted toJus 
after the labors of the day are closed. Ye 
gods! my brothers, think of it! ”’ 

A low murmur ran through the assembly, 
and they swayed to and fro beneath the 
workings of the intense passion that had 
been thus aroused. 

“‘ Think of it!’’ continued Uz, the veins 
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beneath his pure white skin swelling as 
though they would burst. ‘*‘ Our daughters 
—those fair flowers of our domestic nurseries 
—and even our wives, are not safe from the 
infernal lusts of the tyrants! Oh, thou great 
God who rulest above all gods, and has it 
come tothis! Dishonor, ten thousand times 
worse than death, riots upon our hearth- 
stones, and cankers in our social system. 
Shall we bear it longer ? ” 

One long, simultaneous ‘ No!” burst 
from the assembled people. Uz leaped 
down from the small rock upon which he 
had been standing; and closely, earnestly, 
his brothers gathered about him. 

‘*Down, down upon your knees!” he 
cried. 

In one solid mass those wrong-seared men 
knelt about their leader and clasped their 
hands towards heaven. Their countenances 
were lighted up by the beams of the moon, 
and every lineament could be traced in its 
workings. Fearful were the purpose that 
lay imaged there, and fearfully strange was 
the story of wrong that had formed purposes 
in their bosoms. 

‘* By the Great God above all gods, and 
by the immortal and all-powerful Hercules, 
we most solemnly swear, that vengeance 
shall be ours. That we will nof rest from 
our earnest labors till our tyrant oppressors 
are laid beneath our feet! Swear! ”’ 

‘* We swear! ”’ 

And eternal perdition seize upon him 
who dares waver in his purpose.”’ 

‘*Amen!’’ responded the people, and 
then, following their leader’s movements, 
they rose to their feet. 

Where is Gaba?’ asked Uz. 

‘**Here,’’ returned a powerful man, step- 
ping forth from amongst thg rest. 

‘*Gaba,’”’ continued Uz, ‘“‘ have you had 
opportunity to prosecute your share of our 
business yet?” 

‘*Yes, I have gained more than I ex- 
pected. In my quarier there are over two 
thousand ready men, and each one can be 
armed at a moment’s notice. I have moved 
carefully, and I know my ground.” 

** Well, good Gaba. And thou, Alzac, 
how hast thou succeeded ? ”’ 

Equally as well,” returned another, 
stepping forth by the side of Gaba. ‘‘ There 
be some among the artisans in my quarter, 
who will not rise against their own noble 
neighbors, but they will not betray us.” 

‘*Ha, and how many such are there ?” 


““Only afew. Some dozen, or so.”’ 

‘‘Then, brothers, against that we’ll raise 
no objection. If there be a noble who can 
command the love of honest men, then that 
noble is not such as those against whom we 
war. Let them live, for there will be but 
few such in Tyre. We strike not for the 
sake of blood, but that our own blood may 
be spared to us, and when we do strike, it 
shall be with a hand so firm that the tyrant 
shall not have time to quake ere the stroke 
fall upon his head.”’ 

“Uz,” asked Alzac, ‘‘ will Gio, the ar- 
morer, join us, think you?” 

‘¢ Whether he joins us or not,’’ returns Uz, 
‘‘he will be faithful to us. Have you not 
heard how, on the night last past, he slew 
seven of the king’s hirelings—and one of 
them in the very face of the prince? ”’ 

‘No, no, no, tell us of it,’’ cried a dozen 
voices. 

Uz explained the matter as best he could, 
and though he knew not all, yet his recital 
was sufficient to startle his hearers with the 
wildest enthusiasm. He knew that Gio had 
given protection to some one against the 
prince, and that he had maintained that 
protection against those whom the king him- 
self had sent to the rescue. 

‘¢ Then Gio is surely with us,” said Alzac, 
as Uz eoncluded. 

“He is,” rejoined Uz; ‘ but let us not 
draw him into our plans at present, for if I 
am not mistaken he will operate best 
alone.” 

Uz is right,’ rejoined Gaba, and to this 
idea all siguified their assent. 

‘¢ Now,” said Uz, as he once more stepped 
upon the small rock where he had before 
stood, ‘‘ let us well understand what we are 
about, and then we will separate. Remem- 
ber, my brothers, our cause is a just one, 
and the wrongs of years are burning upon 
ourheads. Be silent now, and firm, frighten 
not the lion from his lair till we are ready to 
strike; and when we are ready, be firm 
enough to shrink not from his roar. Watch 
ye one another, and let each feel that the 
eyes of the other are on him. He whodares 
think of betraying our cause will live not to 
lisp it. If you find one of our brothers that 
shrinks from the work through cowardice, 
point out to him the iron heel that tramples 
him in the dust, and bid him steel himself 
to the rescue. Once more: we are firm and 
true, even unto death. Swear! ”’ 

We swear!’ responded all. 
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** Now watch for the summons to our next 
meeting, and until then, the gods speed our 
cause.” 

As Uz thus spoke he turned towards the 
cypress grove and passed through. One 
after another, the others followed him, and 
as they approached the city they seperated, 
each going his own way andalone. With 
the same stealthy steps that had marked 
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their departure did they creep along the 
streets towards their homes, gliding through 
the deep shades of the building like specters. 

Those men looked harmless enough as 
they silently threaded their way, but their 
hearts were burning with a volcanic fire, 
which, though it slumbered now, was ere 
long to burst madly forth! 


Ho strange the charm of Nature’s voice, 
That whispers all around! 

How mystical the harmonies 

That everywhere abound! 


*Tis morn! The gorgeous sun hath risen 
O’er beauteous grove and dell, 

And to our souls their wondrous tale 
Earth’s many voices tell; 

The rocks, the trees, the distant peak, 
The brooklet passing by— 

Suggestive and symbolic each 
Of truth and purity. 


*Tis noon! And glorious day calls forth 
From every bud and flower 

A silent joy, that seems to speak 

Of beauty, love, and power. 
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The birds too through the livelong day 
Earth’s wonders glorify, 

And in the universal choir 
Their notes of joy raise high. 


*Tis night! The earth now seeks repose, 
And sobs the wind and sighs, 

While murmuring ocean waves respond 
In sweetest lullabies. 

The moon now lends her silvery light 
Across the starry deep, 

And earth, in rest and peace, appears 
To smile in silent sleep. 


Oh, beauteous earth, oh, wondrous heaven, 
Majestic in design, 

Your eloquence but echoes are 
Of God’s own voice Divine! 


OING out to Verona, said the 
tall gentleman. 

‘* Yes, sir, i’m going to try what I can do 
there; and as there’s but one physician in 
town, I hope to succeed,”’ I replied. 

you’re a medical man, said 
the tall gentleman, glancing at me from the 
eorner of his gray eyes. ‘‘ By the way, 1 
think I’ve heard of you; for you must know 
that I’m a Verona man.” 

Indeed! 

** Yes, but I’m only a late arrival—have 
only resided in Verona about three months. 
But as I was saying—what a confounded 
racket these cars make!—I think I heard 
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my daughter speak of a young physician 
who was about to establish himself in oat 
town, and if I remember, the name was 
Robinson.” 

‘*'The very same.”’ 

“Eh? I thought so. Well, I’m glad to 
make your acquaintance, doctor. My name 
is Couthony—Daniel Couthony, formerly of 
New York city. Was in the dry-goods busi- 
ness there, made a small fortune, and now 
have retired to enjoy it.” 

Then we shook hands, and the tall gentle- 
man continued, ‘“‘I shall be happy to have 
you call upon me, doctor, any time. I have 
not many friends, or acquaintances rather, 
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in Verona as yet, and sometimes the time 
hangs rather heavy on my hands. Drop in 
of an evening when you’ve nothing else to 
do. I can’t promise you much in the way 
of entertainment, but Annie, my daughter, 
can play for you, and ’’—— 

**1’m very fond of music,” I said. 

** Well, so am I,” cried the tall gentleman. 
“If I hadn’t been, I should have gone crazy 
with the infernal ‘ practicing’ I’ve had to 
listen to. Luckily, I’ve only one daughter, 
but by George! if I had another, she’d get 
her musical education away from home.” 

But my tall friend didn’t have a chance to 
say any more, for just then the cars stopped 
at Verona, and we both got out, and there 
on the platform was my old friend, George 
Splatts, waiting for me. 

‘“*Ah, Harry, glad to see you,’ cried 
George. ‘‘Come right along. I’ve got my 
carriage here, and can take you right up to 
the house. You can send for your baggage 
any time.” 

** Good-day,”’ said the tall gentleman. 

Good-day, sir.”’ 

‘*Be sure and call.” And my new ac- 
quaintance walked rapidly away. 

‘* Why, Harry! that’s old Couthony! How 
did you become acquainted with him ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I made his acquaintance this morn- 
ing on the cars. We occupied a seat to- 
gether. He invited me to call upon him.” 
~ ‘Lucky dog!” exclaimed George. Why, 
the old gentleman has got a tremendous 
handsome daughter, my boy.” 

Yes, Annie,”’ coolly. 

‘**Oh, he’s been talking to you about her, 
eh? Egad! I shouldn’t wonder if you ‘cut 
out’ Tewky. I wish you could.” 

is Tewky?” I asked. 

‘* He’s a young lawyer, and I believe he is 
very much in love with Miss Couthony.”’ 

And she?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know anything about her, 
-as I’ve not the honor of her acquaintance. 
I have only seen her, as yet, at a distance. 
I know that Tewky calls there quite often, 
and I’ve seen him riding out with her sev- 
eral times; but for all that, I don’t think 
she’s so far gone with love for the conceited 
puppy as to hinder her falling in love with 
you. I’dtry,anyway. A rich wife, my dear 
Harry, is something that a young physician 
in your circumstances can’t afford to sneeze 
at.” 

‘*So Mr. Tewky is of the same profession 
as yourself, George 


** Yes, we are the only ‘legal gentlemen’ 
in town, and I don’t think he is any honor 
to the profession,’’ said my friend. ‘ He’s 
the most egotistical and disagreeable limb of 
the law I ever met; but if he should marry 
Mr. Couthony’s daughter, why, man alive! 
Verona wouldn’t be large enough to hold 
him. So, Harry, if you love your friend, do 
have pity on him, and take that handsome 
girl away from Tewky.” 

‘* Why, my dear fellow, I’m willing to do 
anything in reason to accommodate an old 
friend, but I always have had an idea that I 
should like to marry to please myself,’’ I 
answered, laughing. ‘‘ You must remember 
that I haven’t as yet seen Miss Couthony, 
and 

‘*Oh, but she’s handsome, Harry. Mag- 
nificent form!—stands about fifteen hands 
high. Splendid pair of ‘eyes, black as a 
thunder-cloud, but as luminous as the same 
cloud with a streak of lightning flashing out 
of it. Hair as black asa black cat’s back, 
and full as glossy. Ah! she’s a fine creature, 
lIassure you. Walks like a princess.”’ 

“Why, old fellow, I thought you’d only 
seen her at a distance ?”’ 

“Eh? Oh, I'll tell you about that. She 
walked past the office one day, and [ took a 
peep at her through my opera-glasses,” said 
George. 

‘¢ And one peep more, I think, Would have 
turned your brain, my boy. Why don’t you 
try to win her for yourself?” 

‘* Oh, I’m engaged to just the nicest little 
girl in Verona, though she isn’t handsome, 
and she has to teach school for a living; but 
she thinks the world of me, unworthy that I 
am. But, pshaw! what the deuce am I talk- 
ing about! here we are at home.” 

We got down and went into the house to- 
gether, and George took me up to my room, 
for you must know I was going to board with 
his mother, who was a widow, and not in 
very enviable circumstances. There he left 
me to prepare for dinner. 

That afternoon I took possession of my 
office, and hung my banner on the outer 
wall, and as everybody in Verona seemed to 
be enjoying excellent health, I smoked my 
pipe and read the Medical Journal in peace. 

The next day, and the next, were about 
the same. Either the people of Verona 
were proof against all the diseases and dis- 
orders that ordinary flesh is heir to, or else 
they thought too much of their precious lives 
to trust themselves in the hands of a young 
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and inexperienced physician, while old Dr. 
Codger was still to be had. When he was 
away, and they couldn’t find him, then they 
came for me; but that wasn’t often, I assure 
you. 

Well, it was the evening of my third day 
in Verona, and I was walking home to tea, 
when who should I meet but my new friend 
the tall gentleman. 

** Ah doctor! glad to see you. Going to 
see a patient ?”’ 

‘‘ Patient! I wish I had one,” I growled. 

“* Ha, ha, doctor, I’m afraid you’re getting 
discouraged.”’ 

** Not a bit of it, but I’m hipped.” 

** Oh, is that all? Then come home with 
me. We’ll be just in time for tea,” said 
Mr. Couthony, taking my arm. 

I thought of his handsome daughter and 
consented, not that I had any more idea of 
falling in love with and marrying her, my 
dear reader, than you have at the present 
moment; but I am fond of the ladies, I must 
confess, and I had entertained thoughts of 
marrying sometime, when the right woman 
would have me. I was not handsome, I 


know, but I felt that if I didn’t marry, it 
wouldn’t be because I was 


want 
Of personal beauty or grace, 
For many a man with a wife 
Is uglier far in the face.” 

I was muttering these lines to myself, 
when a perfect Adonis passed us. Mr. 
Couthony bowed rather stiffly to the “* curled 
darling.” 

‘* Know him ?” he asked. 

‘“*No, sir. I’ve never seen him before.” 

‘** Well, that’s Augustus Tewky, a young 
lawver that transacted some business for me 
when I first came to town. I regret now 
that I didn’t employ Lawyer Splatts, for this 
fellow is insufferable.”’ 

‘* Splatts is my particular friend,’ said I. 

‘* Ah, indeed! I should like to know him, 
I like his looks. But here we are.”’ 

Mr. Couthony rang the bell, a servant 
opened the door, and’ I followed my tall 
friend into the drawing-room. 

A vision of loveliness greeted my eyes. 

‘*My daughter, doctor. Annie, this is 
Doctor Robinson, the gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance I made on the cars the other 
morning.” 

Miss Couthony ‘bowed and gave me her 
little hand, and a “ thrill leaped through my 
veins like wine.” 


** You must play for us after tea, Annie; 
for we’re both feeling intolerably dull, from 
the same cause—nothing to do,” said her 
father, smiling lovingly upon his only 
daughter. 

An elderly lady appeared just then. It 
was Mrs. Couthony. I was introduced, and 
then we all went out to tea. 

I sat opposite Miss Couthony, and feasted 
my eyes upon her beauty as much as I could 
without staring; and as her father did all the 
talking—he was determined to do that—I 
had nothing to do but think of her and look 
at her; and let me tell you, my young and 
unsophisticated friend, if you want to pre- 
serve your peace of mind, looking at and 
thinking of a beautiful young lady isn’t the 
way to do it, I assure you. 

Miss Couthony was not apparently much 
interested in me. I think she took a “‘ com- 
prehensive survey”? of my countenance 
when I was introduced to her, and that 
probably satisfied her, for her glance never 
met mine again until we returned to the 
drawing-room and she was seated at the 
piano. Then, our eyes did meet once, and 
ah, what eyes hers were! They took my 
heart by storm, and I surrendered. If I 
didn’t love her, will my kind and indulgent 
reader oblige me by informing me what was 
the matter ? for I would really like to know. 

I must confess that I passed a very pleas- 
ant evening, notwithstanding the fact that 
Miss Couthony seemed almost entirely ob- 
livious of my presence, though when she did 
notice.me she was studiously polite. She 
played whatever her father asked her to, but 
volunteered nothing; and when she retired 
from the piano, she left my entertainment 
to her father and mother—the latter, by the 
way, one of the dearest old ladies that ever 
I met, one whom, as I remarked to myself 
at the time, ‘‘Though I cannot call you 
mother at present, I most sincerely hope to 
call you by that name in the future.”’ 

The next morning at breakfast I met 
George. 

‘* Where were you last night, Harry?” he . 
asked, looking up from the muffin he was 
buttering, as I entered the room. 

‘**T passed the evening at Mr. Couthony’s,”” 
T answered, feeling a blush under my whis- 
kers. 

** And you saw her?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

Well?” 

‘* She’s rather handsome.”’ 
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‘“*Come, come, old fellow, none of that. 
Own up—confess that she’s the most beau- 
tiful woman you ever beheld, and that you 
are over head and ears in love with her. 
But did you see Mr. Tewky?” 

‘* Not there; but I met him on the street, 
and he is handsome, and I think Miss 
Couthony is in love with him, for how could 
she be anything else ? ”’ 

‘“‘Pshaw! women don’t like handsome 
men.” 

‘*Well, then, perhaps Miss Couthony 
doesn’t like Augustus Tewky. I can tell 
better about that when I see them to- 
gether,” I said. | 

“Of course you can. But I say, Harry, 
don’t give up the ship. You've got into the 
fortress, and it’s all easy work now. Do, if 
you love me (I know you love the girl), cut 
that confounded Tewky out, and, by George! 
I'll do anything for you—get a divorce for 
you, when you want one, and it sha’n’t cost 
you a cent.” 

‘Thank you, George; but if I’m going to 
want a divorce I think I won’t marry.” 

‘¢ Pshaw! you won’t want one, of course, 
with such a dear sweet girl as she is for a 
wife.” 

Well, I took my friend’s advice, and 
called at Mr. Couthony’s house very often; 
so often, in fact, that the old gentleman 
very soon suspected whatI came after. But 
whether the daughter suspected or not I 
could not discover. However, as we grew 
better acquainted, she grew more sociable, 
and the time soon came when the old gentle- 
man didn’t have to remain in the drawing- 
room to entertain me, for Annie could do 
that very well alone, and she seemed to 
take pleasure in it; and now, when the dear 
girl sang to me, as she often did, her glorious 
eyes were not fixed upon the music before 
her, but they often looked up into mine, and 
oh, wasn’t it bewildering, enchanting and 
entrancing! I’m inclined to think it was. 

But there was one thing that puzzied me. 
I never saw Mr. Augustus Tewky at the 
house, and I asked myself the meaning of 
it. Had she discarded him? It didn’t seem 
possible. Even if she loved me—and I be- 
gan to believe she did—she had had no op- 
portunity to reject his address on my 
account, for I was sure that he had not 
called at her house since my arrival at 
Verona. 

But all this was explained one morning by 
Mr. Couthony himself. 


I had been a resident of Verona now 
about two months, when one morning, as I 
sat in my office smoking my meerschaum 
and reading the paper, Mr. Couthony walked 
in, and taking a chair, declared that he’d 
something very particular to say to me. 

‘* And I, my dear sir, am ready to listen 
to anything you have to communicate,” I 
said. ‘* You havn’t come to seek medical 
advice ?”’ 

‘*Pshaw! no, I never was in better bodily 
health, doctor, in my life; answered he. 
‘*No, it’s nothing about my health—it’s 
about my girl.’ 

How my heart beat, and my blood all 
rushed to my face! 

*¢ Ah! Annie—what of her? ”’ 

Mr. Couthony looked up into my face. 

** Doctor, am I mistaken? Do you love 
her?”’ 

Well, egad! this was a question for a 
father! Was he going to ask my intentions, 
etc., as they do out West? Did he think I 
was trifling with her ? 

‘‘ Excuse the question, doctor,” he went 
on tosay. ‘‘ It may sound very strange to 
you, but under the circumstances, I feel a 
very strong interest in the matter. I think 
you are aware how much I think of you? 
The first time I saw you I liked you, and I 
like you better and better every day. Noth- 
ing could make me happier than to 
know’?—— 

‘Why, Mr. Couthony,” interrupting him, 
‘¢ you must have known that I had an object 
in calling at your house so often, aside from 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with 
you.”’ 

“T thought so. I was sure of it,’ he 
cried. 

‘¢ And well you might be, for I have not 
tried to disguise my feelings in the least. 
Yes, sir, I do love Annie, and I should be 
the happiest man in the world if I could 
make her my wife.” 

** And I should be the next happiest man,” 
chimed in Mr. Couthony. ‘‘ Now I think I 
told you that when I first came to Verona 
I employed a certain lawyer here, by the 
name of Augustus Tewky. He was at my 
house a great deal, and, of course, made the 
acquaintance of Annie. They became ex- 
cellent friends, and I fear, lovers. I detested 
the man from the bottom of my heart, for I 
soon discovered that he was nothing but an 
egotistical little puppy, without brains, with- 


out anything, in fact, but a pretty face and 
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a smattering of law. I detested him; but 
what could Ido? I don’t believe in turning 
a young man out of doors because your 
daughter wants to marry him. As far as 
my experience goes, that is only striking the 
first note to the tune ‘Haste to the wed- 
ding,’ for they’re generally bound to marry 
then, even if they were only half in earnest 
before. So 1 let Mr. Tewky call as often as 
he pleased, though I endeavored to make 
him look as ridiculous as possible in Annie’s 
eyes, whenever I had an opportunity. But 
I didn’t succeed in a single instance. Love 
is blind, they say, and I believe it. At last, 
however, my patience was exhausted. I 
couldn’t bear the sight of the fellow any 
longer, and so, one evening I asked Annie if 
she intended to marry him. She said she 
should wait until she was asked. 

*** Well,’ said I, ‘you can choose your 
own husband, Annie; but if you marry that 
Tewky, you will do so without my consent. 
I shall do nothing to hinder you, though. 
Marry him if you will, but repent of it after!”’ 

** Well, sir, sinee that night Mr. Augustus 
Tewky hasn’t been to my house.”’ 

** Then she has discarded him, of course,” 
I cried, quite elated. 

*I don’t know. fearful. Annie has 
been so quiet since that conversation I had 
with her, that I begin to doubt. ‘ Smooth 
runs the water where the brook is deep,’ you 
know.” 

Mr. Couthony paused for a moment. 
Then he looked up rather shyly. 

** Doctor, I don’t know what you’ll think 
of me, but I wish you’d propose. Then we 
shall know the worst. If she don’t accept 
you, then she loves Tewky.”’ 

propose to-night,”’ I cried. 

‘Good! I wish you success. Good-morn- 
ing.’’ And without another word Mr. Cou- 
thony arose and left the room. 

** Well, this is rather out of the ordinary 
course of things,’”’ I remarked confidentially, 
to the doctor. “‘In my wildest imaginings 
I never dreamed of anything quite so rich 
as this; to have a wealthy old gentleman 
ask me to propose matrimony to his daugh- 
ter. But I have no doubt of the result. 
She loves me, I’m sure. I’ve read that in 
her eyes.”’ 

That evening I called at Mr. Couthony’s 
and found Annie alone, and seating myself 
beside her on the sofa, without any unnec- 
essary preamble, I poured forth my love, 
and concluded by asking her to be my wife. 


MY LOST LOVE. 


“‘ Why, doctor,” she began, while her eyes 
glowed like stars, and a deep blush suffused 
her face. ‘‘ Why, doctor, I wasn’t prepared 
for this.” 

*¢ Call me Harry,” I murmured. 

‘* Harry,’’ and she raised her glorious eyes 
to my face. 

** You do love me, darling ?’’ 

She bowed her beautiful head upon my 
breast. 

I was answered. I washappy. I was too 
happy, perhaps. I felt as though I must go 
out somewhere in the woods and shout for 
very joy. I kissed her ten thousand times 
(now don’t ask me to take anything off that 
statement) and then, tearing myself away 
from my love, I rushed out into the starry 
night. 

I met the dear old gentlemen (I wonuer I 
didn’t kiss him then) at the gate. 

“Doctor! doctor! what answer?” 

I grasped his hand, while the tears stood 
in my eyes, and then I said:— 

‘¢ She is mine! ”’ 

“Thank Heaven! I’m ssatisfied. God 
bless you, my boy!” cried the old gentle- 
man, turning away and rushing down the 
street. 

I went home in a state of blissful bewil- 
derment, and dreamed all night of millions 
of flashing black eyes, with rosy lips to cor- 
respond. 

When I went down to the office next 
morning I found a letter from my Aunt 
Semantha. The dear old lady was inclined 
to believe that she was on her deathbed, and 
desired me to hasten to her side at once. 
So I wrote a brief note to Annie, and has- 
tened. 

When I reached my Aunt Semantha’s 
bedside (as she lived in Brompton, it took 
me three days to reach it), I found that she 
had left it, and was going about the house 
as lively as ever. - 

She thanked me for coming, and then I 
thanked her for writing to me to come, and 
then I bade her good-by, and hastened back 
on the wings of love to Verona. 

As I stepped on the platform at the Ve- 
rona station | met Mr. Couthony. He was 
pale, and his hair was in his eyes, and his 
hat was pushed on one side. 

‘* She’s gone!” he gasped grasping my arm. 


‘Gone! Who? Where?” I cried. 
Annie.” 
“What! with him? With Augustus ? 


With Tewky?” 
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‘*No. He went one way, and she an- 
other. But they’ll meet. Stop ’em! Find 
her! O doctor! can’t you?” 

will,” I cried. 

That satisfied the old gentleman, and he 
turned away. But at that moment Splatts 
rushed up to me. 

‘“‘Ah, Harry, you’ve heard the news?” 

Yes. I’m going after her.” 

‘¢Then I can help you. She went away 
disguised as a young man.”’ 

Ts it possible ? ”’ 

‘““Yes. There were several here at the 
station that saw and recognized her, though 
she had stained her face a dark olive tint, 
But you’ll know her. She took the last 
train up last night. If you are smart, you’ll 


be able to find her before Tewky can effect 
Good-by. There goes 


a meeting with her. 
the bell.”’ 

I pressed his hand, jumped back on to the 
train that I had just quitted, and was soon 
flying away after my false love. 

When we reached W——, I left the cars 
for the purpose of making inquiries about 
my lost love. The station master there is 
an acquaintance of mine, and to him I de- 
scribed the person I was in search of. 

** Young fellow, not over sixteen or sev- 
enteen, dark eyes, dark hair, olive complex- 
tion, medium height, dressed in dark cloth- 
ing ?’’ inquired Jencks. 

Yes, you’ve 

‘¢ Had very handsome eyes, did he? Was 
dressed rather foppishly, and looked infer- 
nally like a woman in disguise ? ”’ 

‘¢ The very same.” 

Then I did see him. Yes, I sold him a 
ticket to—where? Oh, Rochester. I took 
particular notice of the fellow. What has he 
done 

Nothing, as yet, but he may. What 
time does the next train leave for Roches- 
ter?” 

ten minutes. 

Yes. 
ter.” 

I paid for my ticket, and then stepping 
into the telegraph office, I sent a despatch to 
Splatts informing him that I was certainly 
on her track, and hoped to find her now in a 
very few hours. 

Then I got on board the train, and step- 
ping into the smoking-car, solaced myself, 
smoking fiercely all the way to Rochester. 

The moment the cars stopped I jumped 
down on the platform, and securing a hack, 


Was he a woman 
Give me a ticket for Roches- 
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started off to visit the various hotels in 
search of my lost love. 

I thought I knew the very house at which 
she would stop, and to that hotel I drove. 
Drubbs, the clerk, knows me. He held out 
his hand the moment I entered the office. 

** Ah, doctor, how d’ye do?” 

‘* Miserable. Pass the register.” 

‘Going to stop with us to-night?” pass- 
ing the book towards me. 

Perhaps. Let’s see ’’—running my eyes 
down the page—‘‘ Couthony, room twenty- 
two.”’ 

“ Know him?” inquired Drubbs. 

And rushed up-stairs to num- 
ber twenty-two. 

I paused at the door, hardly knowing what 
to do. 

‘* Now I am to meet her,” said I, ‘* but 
what am I tosay? Perhaps Tewky is with 
her—perhaps they are already married; but 
no—Drubbs asked if I knew him, Couthony. 
It must be Annie, and in male attire.” 

I knocked, and instantly the door was 
thrown open, and she stood before me. 

“‘O Annie, my darling! ”’ I cried, spring- 
ing into the room and clasping her to my 
heart. 

I forgot all about Tewky then, all about 
her running away from me, everything save 
the fact that the dear girl was in my arms. 

“Oh, my darling! how could you?” I 
asked; but she didn’t answer. 

‘* She let her cheek repose on mine, 

She let my arms around her twine; 

One kiss was half allowed, and then ’—— 
she snickered, and asked—in a voice that 
wasn’t Annie’s:— 

‘* Who in the deuce do you think I am? ”’ 

I threw the owner of that voice from my 
arms, and staggering back, I cried in tones 
indicative of the most heart-rending agony, 
‘*Oh, heavens! are you not Annie Cou- 
thony ?” 

The young gentleman scratched his head, 
and smiling sweetly, answered thus:— 

‘* No, my dear sir, I don’t believe I am— 
that is, if I know myself. But if you mean 
Annie Couthony of Verona, why, I am her 
brother, and my name is Sam. I believe 
Annie and I do look very much alike, only 
her complexion is much more delicate. But 
bless you, my dear, you might have known 
*twa’n’t Annie, because, you see, she never — 
wears this style of coat and pantaloons. 
But, by the way, who are you? ”’ 

‘“*T am Dr. Robinson, of Verona.”’ 
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“Ha! ha! ha! So you're the man, eh? 
Tewky told me about you. Know Tewky? 
Mighty good fellow! You see, I’ve been 
away to school ever since the governor 
moved out to Verona. I went home yester- 
day, for the first time. Hadn’t been in the 
house half an hour when Annie sent me to 


. Mr. Tewky’s office with a note, and he told 


me all about you, and ’’—— 

‘* Where is he now?” I demanded, seiz- 
ing the young jackanapes by the throat. 

‘*Oh, keep cool, doc. How do you suppose 
I know where he is? I went as faras W—— 
with Annie last night, and then I left her 
and came to Rochester; but I guess by this 
time they have met, and are married.”’ 

I released Sam, and sank back into a chair 
with a groan. 

‘*Tt’s rather tough, ain’t it, doc, to have a 
girl go back on you that way?” said Sam, 
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stroking his beardless face. ‘* But what could 
you expect to do alongside of Tewky ?”’ : 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t. I had loved 
and lost, and if you, my dear reader, have 
ever been in the habit of loving and losing, 
you can imagine what my feelings were at 
the time a great deal better than I can de- 
scribe them. 

Bidding Master Sam Couthony an affec- 
tionate good-by, I left the room and the 
house, and that night I started for Bromp- 
ton and my Aunt Semantha’s, leaving a note 
in the post-office for Splatts to send my lug- 
gage after me, for I felt that I never could 
go back to Verona. 

I have never been to Verova since, and 
whether Augustus Tewky and his wife are 
living together happily or not, I don’t know; 
but they have my best wishes. 


N the annals of most lands we generally 
find some period when the lust of shed- 


_ding human blood was rampant; but few can 


point to a worse condition of existence than 
that which prevailed in the Italy of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
the Italy of the petty republics and princi- 
palities, when the most brutal selfishness 
and most cringing servility went hand in 
hand. When baseness, deceit, cruelty, and 
selfishness are combined in the character of 
public men, the profession of secret murder 
becomes one of the fine arts; in fact, so cal- 
lous do people grow that they cease to think 
of killing as murder, but simply as the re- 
moval of a hateful object. 

The most remarkable of these professional 
poisoners was a woman, by name Tofana, a 
native of Palermo. This monster, while 
still a young girl, by some means or other 
became possessed of the recipe for a mixture 
of which from four to eight drops were fatal. 
This liquid, which has become known under 
the name of ** Tofana Water,”’ has been de- 
scribed as clear, tasteless, colorless, and 


~ odorless. It was of such a nature that it 


baffled the cleverest medical men of the 
seventeenth century, and the acutest an- 
alysts were utterly unable to testify to its 
presence in the organs of ene of its victims 
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after the most searching post-mortem ex- 
amination. It was, in fact, the prisoner’s 
beau-ideal of a poison. Doubtless, if some 
modern Tofana were to make use of this so- 
called ‘‘ water,’”’ she would not have the same 
guarantee of absolute security which her 
seventeenth-century prototype possessed. 
In the period during which she flourished, 
chemistry had scarcely risen to the dignity 
of a science; but in this nineteenth century 
it is not only an experimental but also a 
mathematical science. Our analysts can 
speak with as absolute certainty of the most 
infinitesimal quantities as others can of tons; 
they are accustomed to weigh with a balance 
which indicates the tenth of a milligramme 
(that is, the .00154 of a grain) with perfect 
distinctness; while many of their tests are 
sufficiently delicate to point out without the 
shadow of a doubt the presence of even the 
millionth part of a grain. 

In the Italy of the period in question, wom- 
en were but little better than the slaves of 
their male relatives; they were married or 
divorced in the most reckless way to promote 
political or social alliance, and generally 
discovered their places to be occupied by 
some other fair ones, who, though more 
favored, were perhaps neither more nor less 
frail than themselves. It was to such 
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wretched women that the infamous Tofana 
sold her secret, and with society in such a 
state, there were only too many fair ones 
who thought they could be benefited by the 
removal of some hard or faithless lord or 
some more favored rival. 

The first dose, administered in wine or 
tea or some other liquid by the flattering 
traitress, produced but a scarcely noticeable 
effect; the husband became a little out of 
sorts; felt weak and languid, so little indis- 
posed that he would scarce call in a medical 
man; but if he did, it was only to be told it 
was a mere nothing, which a draught or two 
would put to rights. After the second dose 
of poison this weakness and languor became 
more pronounced, and the doctor would 
begin to think that, after all, the patient re- 
quired to be put on a course of diet and rest. 

The beautiful Medea who expressed so 
much anxiety for her husband’s indisposi- 
tion would scarcely be an object of suspi- 
cion, and perhaps would prepare her hus- 
band’s food, as prescribed by the doctor, 
with her own fair hands. In this way the 


third drop would be administered, and would 
prostrate even the most vigorous man. The 
doctor would be completely puzzled to see 


that the apparently simple ailment did not 
surrender to his drugs, and while he would 
be still in the dark as to its nature, other 
doses would be given, until at length death 
would claim the victim for his own. 

Then, when too late, that dreadful word 
poison would be uttered; upon which, of 
course, to save her fair fame, the wife would 
demand a post-mortem examination. Re- 
sult, nothing, except that the woman was 
able to pose as a slandered innocent, and 
then it would be remembered that her hus- 
band died without pain, inflammation, fever, 
or spasms. If, after this, the woman within 
a year or two formed a new connection, no- 
body could blame her; for, everything con- 
sidered, it would be a sore trial for her to 
continue to bear the name of a man whose 
relatives had accused her of poisoning him. 

While still at Palermo, Tofana became ac- 
quaiated with an old sorceress, Hieronyma 
Spara, to whom she imparted her secret. 
The two worked together until the number 
of deaths among young married men began 
to attract attention; whereupon Tofana 
started for Naples, while Spara betook her- 
self to the Eternal City. At Rome, Spara 
began operations on an extended scale. She 
formed a band of poisoners, the principal of 


whom was a woman named Gratiosa, for, be 
it remembered, Spara was well up in years. 
Spara’s method of working seems to have 
been this: she gave herself out as a sorceress 
and fortune-teller and in this capacity 
wormed the secrets out of the hearts of the 
silly women who consulted her. She would 
then cleverly insinuate that in three or four 
days the cruel husband or the faithless man, 
as the case might be, could be removed with 
the most absolute safety. A bargain was 
struck; mutual promises of the most pro- 
found secrecy were exchanged; and within 
the week there was a new widow in Rome. 
If the discontented wife were a member of 
the middle classes, Spara artfully contrived 
that the dangerous portion of the negotia- 
tions should be carried on by some of the 
other members of the gang; for she judged 
that the women of the ‘‘ masses’? would be 
much more likely to betray her than the 
women of the classes.’’ 

Of course, the number of deaths among 
newly-married men soon attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities in Rome, as it 
had done in Palermo; but though the police 
may have had their suspicions, it was some 
time before they were able to bring the 
crimes home to the proper quarters; even 
after they knew that the sorceress Spara was 
implicated, it was long before they could ob- 
tain proof positive. At length, however, 
they found a lady who was willing to act in 
concert with them; and so well did this am- 
ateur detective carry out her role, that at 
last the police knew all the principal mem- 
bers of the infamous gang. 7 

The band was taken and put to the tor- 
ture, according to the custom of the time. 
All confessed except Spara, who seems to 
have had so little knowledge of human na- 
ture as to have thought some of the frail 
ladies whom she had assisted would step 
forward to protect her from justice. She 
withstood the torture several times, but, as 
no relief came, at length cried out in de- 
spair: ‘‘ Where are the Roman princes, no- 
bles, and knights who have made use of my 
art? Where are the ladies who have prom- 
ised me their favor?” But they came not; 
whereupon the miserable wretch denounced 
them all and confessed her crimes. 

Pope Alexander VII. ordered Spara, Gra-. 
tiosa, and three others to be executed at 
once; within the month he sent several 
others of them to their last account; and the 
remainder he banished forever. 
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It was in 1658 that this band of secret 
murderers was thus broken up and de- 
stroyed. 

Meanwhile, the prime villain was still at 
large, exercising her terrible vocation not 
only at Naples, which was her headquarters, 
but in various parts of Italy. For many 
years she evaded the police and the custom- 
house officers with her bottles of poison in 
her luggage; and death after death in the 
most mysterious way was reported. At last, 
by mere accident it was discovered that a 
little old woman, a voluble and lively talker, 
was the infamous wretch who carried death 
far aud near. In her luggage were found 
bottles labelled, ‘* Manna of St Nicholas of 
Bari,” and embellished with the saint’s por- 
trait just as if it had been a registered trade- 
mark. At Bari, where St. Nicholas was 
buried, the monks pretended that an oil- 
spring with miraculous healing properties 
welled out of his grave. This oil or ‘“‘ man- 
na’’ was sacred, and no policeman or cus- 
tom-house officer dared lay profane hands 
upon it. No wonder, therefore, that the 
chatty little old woman who carried this 
healing oil about was allowed to pass unmo- 
lested. 

As soon as the terrible secret was discov- 
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ered, Tofana fled to a convent which had the 
right of sanctuary. General Thaun, Viceroy 
of Naples, gave orders for her arrest; but 
the sanctuary could not be broken, and all 
the religious bodies in Naples seemed deter- 
mined to protect the wicked old wretch who 
had set religion at defiance. The contest 
between Church and State was continued 
with bitterness, until at last General Thaun 
lost patience and tore the wretch out of the 
sanctuary by main force. This was in 
1709. 

At first Tofana maintained her innocence; 
but, on being put to the torture, confessed 
ultimately to no fewer than six hundred mur- | 
ders! Short work was made of her after 
this, and she was condemned to be stran- 
gled. Just before her death, she confessed 
that she had, only a day or so before her 
arrest, sent two boxes of her ‘“‘ manna” to 
Rome, addressed in initials. All haste was 
made to the Eternal City, and the boxes 
were found as described; but no one ever 
claimed them. 

What was this poison? It is known as 
Tofana Water (Aqua della Tofana); but 
what was its composition? There have 
been many conjectures on this subject, some 
of them of the wildest description. 


HE wasn’t pretty! Alas, that I should 

have to confess it in the very begin- 
ning of her story. You, who don’t like any 
but pretty heronies with flowing golden hair 
and azure eyes, will have to lay this aside, 
for I can’t help it. She wasn’t pretty in the 
general acceptation of the term. She didn’t 
have flowing golden hair. Hers was brown, 
and to save trouble, cut short to her head, 
about which it had a fashion of creeping and 
curling in a very unorthodox style. Her 
eyes were brown, too, very wide-awake 
brown eyes, with now and then a sparkle of 
mischief in their depths, but oftenest full of 
a sadness that very rarely found expression 
otherwise. Her complexion was very good, 
though nothing extraordinary—not the faint- 
est resemblance to alabaster! Just now 
there were a few freckles scattered over it, 
caused by picking blackberries the afternoon 
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before, and letting her bonnet swing from 
her neck by its strings, instead of reposing 
in its rightful place. Her nose—alas! her 
nose was undoubted pug! Not French “ re- 
trousse,”’?,but American pug! Teeth good, 
of course, in a firm, sensible mouth, neither 
too large nor too small. No romantic white 
clothed her petite form either, but the trim 
little figure was dressed in a neat calico. 
Her white apron was laid aside, as she sat at 
her writing-table, scattered over with pens, 
ink and foolscap paper. 

She wasn’t writing, but she had been, for 
her forefinger bore traces of warfare with 
ink. You will like her still less when I con- 
fess to you that she was literary! Wrote 
poems for the county newspaper, for which 
she was paid vast sums of flattery, and no- 
toriety, and stories for a periodical, whose 
publishers were very kind to the new begin- 
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ner, and gave her enough to keep her in 
muslin dresses, white aprons, and pink rib- 
bons during the summer—one nice dress and 
two pairs of number two shoes during the 
winter. She had aspirations, of course, for 
something higher, and in her day dreams 
very often saw herself heralded in flaming 
type as the “distinguished authoress, Miss 
Edith Carden; ’’ but she was a sensible little 
girl, and knew she must take things slowly. 
I mean she had been sensible, but this 
morning such a prospect had opened before 
her wondering eyes—of wealth and ease, 
travel and every earthly pleasure, it seemed 
to her, that no wonder she sat there with 
the letter in her hand, dazed and speechless. 
There she had sat, ever since the mail boy 
had thrown her letter in at the window. 
The beds were not made up-stairs, and she 
heard her step-mother rattling the dishes in 
a warning manner in the kitchen. The 
baby was crying, too, in a most piteous 
manner, and Andrew Jackson was thump- 
ing on the stairs for ‘‘ Edie”’ to bring him 
some string for his kite; but what cared 
Edith? Let us look over her shoulder, and 
see for ourselves the words that have opened 
this vista of glory to these young eyes:— 


*¢ DEAR Miss EpDITH,—You will, no doubt, 
be surprised when you see the signature of 
this letter, and still more when you read its 
contents, for if you ever knew my name, no 
doubt it has faded from your memory. But, 
dear child, the memory of your brown eyes, 
so.like your mother’s, as they looked up into 
mine from your place upon my knee, is still 
very dear to me. You called yourself my 
‘little wife’ then, Edith, and during all 
these years I have watched and waited for 
you, my darling. You thought your father 
sent you north to school, did you not? I 
begged him not to let you know differently, 
because I was afraid you would learn to dis- 
like me if you knew that I had sent you there. 
I did not come and take you out of your 
poverty and struggling, because I wanted 
you to grow up just the steady, earnest, self- 
reliant little woman that you are. Oh, child, 
I have watched you, and my heart has ached 
for you often, but I knew it was all just the 
discipline your impetuous spirit needed. 
You did not know that 1 was silent member 
of the firm for whom you have been writing 
and have read eagerly everything you have 
written, longing all the time to take my gem 
‘out of its rough surroundings and give it a 
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setting of gold. And now, my darling, I 
want you—I need you more than I can tell 
you, and I love you dearly. I know you— 
every phase of your character, every feature 
of your face, and I want you for my wife. 
I have more money than we shall ever spend, 
and I want to take you to Europe, where ° 
your spirit can revel in all that it has longed 
for, and that has seemed unattainable. Will 
you come to me, Edith? I do not ask you 
to love me just at first, but will you try ? 
*¢ Your best friend, Puitie May.” 


When she had read the letter for the fif- 
tieth time, Edith bent her head upon the 
table and wept passionately. Why had this 
temptation come to her just now? Only to 
show her her own weakness ? For, you see, 
Edith, like all girls of twenty, had her love 
dreams, and it was only last week she had 
listened to the “ old, old story,”’ as Will Ellis 
had whispered it in the moonlight, and with 
pulses throbbing with joy had placed her little 
hand in his with the promise to be his wife, 
whenever he could ‘take care of her.” 
And she loved him—oh, she loved him!— 
better than she ever could love any one else, 
she thought, even as she read the letter. 
But ah, the temptation! the temptation! 
No wonder the poor little girl had nothing to 
do but cry. 

She was not quite so ignorant as Mr. May 
thought, for just before her father died he 
had told her of her benefactor and friend 
Mr. May, but only the bare facts, being a 
man always chary of his words. He had not 
even told her where he was—but, on the 
slender foundation given her, she had built 
a romance to suit herself. An old lover of 
her mother’s, so she dreamed, who had 
cared for the daughter for the mother’s sake. 
An old gentieman by this time. Some day 
perhaps she would meet him and thank him 
for allhiskindness. But she had never, in all 
her dreamings, imagined anything like this. 
His wife! To be taken out of this dull un- 
interesting life of monotonous drudgery. 
Out of this towa, that seemed to be sleeping 
the sleep of Rip Van Winkle, n. ver dreaming 
anything beyond its own ken. Out into the 
broad world! To Europe—the thoughts 
took her very breath away. And then, the 
love and sympathy that would be hers, such 
as she had never known! For, though she 
loved Will Ellis, and knew that he loved 
her, she was dimly conscious that there were 
heights in her nature to which he could 


never reach, and depths to which he could 
not descend. Then it would be years before 
Will could take her out of the place she 
called home into a real home. But with 
this thought her heart smote her, and she 
paused. What! Could she give up Will 
because he was poor and she must wait for 
him, just for the sake of the wealth thé 
other man, whom she did not love, could 
lavish upon her? Was Edith Carden but 
a merceuary little wretch, after all ? 

Just at this point of her musings, her 
step-mother’s plaintive voice reached her:— 

‘* Edith, are you never ‘coming down? 
My head aches, and baby is so cross, and ’’— 
The voice died away in very faintness. 

With a weary sigh, and quite an unher- 
oine-like shrug of the shoulders, Edith took 
up the burden of her daily life again. But 
all through the busy day—either cooking, 
washing dishes, or walking the floor with 
the baby; tying strings for Andrew Jackson, 
or cutting paper dolls for the twin girls—the 
thought was stillomnipresent. Whatshould 
she do? Which road should she take ? 

She had no one to go to for counsel or aid. 
Her step-mother, whose large form and red 
cheeks were so ludicrously disproportionate 
to her faint voice and delicate constitution, 
who lay on the lounge all day and read yel- 
low-backed novels, had nothing in common 
with her. She would as soon think of ap- 
pealing to the baby for advice. At last, 
when the twins and the baby were asleep, 
Andrew Jackson peaceably playing marbles 
with neighbor Jackson’s boy, and Mrs. Car- 
den dozing over a new book, Edith stood at 
the gate in the twilight, still doubting and 
hesitating. She had changed her calico for 
a pretty light muslin, and placed a pink rose 
in the ribbon that held back her hair; and, 
though she wasn’t beautiful, was a pleasant 
sight to meet a lover’s eyes. Will Ellis 
thought so, anyway, and he quickened his 
steps as he came up the street. How hand- 
some he looked! and how dear he was to the 
little fluttering heart of our Edith! Could 
she give him up? Will didn’t know it, but 
the momentous question was solved as he 
stooped over the gate, whispered ‘‘ My pre- 
cious little comfort! ’’ and kissed the crim- 
soning cheek. 

An hour later, Edith ran swiftly up to her 
room, and with rapid fingers, not giving her- 
self time to think, wrote Mr. May the déeci- 
sive letter. She was very grateful to him for 
all his kindness, and especially for the offer 
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he had made her; but she could not be his 
wife, simply because he could make her a 
wealthy woman, and gratify her tastes for 
travel and books, because she had promised 


already to be the wife of the man she loved 


and who loved her. She was very sorry, 
but knew he could not love her very deeply, 
because he did not know her. Did not know 
how silly and childish she was, and how un- 
worthy his love. Would he forgive her and 
still be her friend ? 

She was not content until the letter was in 
the office. Then she went about her work 
with a glow. at her heart, and thanked God 
that she had been able to choose aright— 
that she had not yielded to ambition, and 
made three hearts miserable for the sake of 
the golden god. 

Still there was a queer little pang of pain 
in the midst of her satisfaction, as she 
thought of the sorrow her answer must give 
the man who had been so faithful a friend 
through all her childish years. 


One day two weeks later, Edith was iron- 
ing out in the roomy old kitchen, giving the 
finishing touches to the ruffles of her pink 
muslin, which she was to wear at a picnic 
with Will Ellis the nextday. She had heard 
not a word from Mr. May, and there was a 
touch of sadness in the brown eyes as she 
thought of it, and wondered if he would give 
up being her friend because he could not be 
her husband. 

‘* Edith,”’ said her mother, languidly open- 
ing the door, ‘‘ there is a gentleman in here 
to see about getting board. Will you see 
him ?” 

Edith was accustomed to such demands as 
this, for Mrs. Carden was unable to deal 
with anything more matter-of-fact than the 
romantic adventures of Clarissa Howard or 
Edward Fitzallen. So she put her iron 
again on the stove, set the baby a little fur- 
ther back ou his blanket, calmly took the 
twins out of the apple-barrel, in which they 
were apparently standing on their heads, 
and then follewed her mother into the sit- 
ting-room. 

The gentleman was standing with his back 
toward her, gazing out of the window as she 
entered, but turned quickly when she spoke. 
If there was one thing especially sweet 
about Edith Carden, it was her voice—that 
low, clear voice, full of depth and richness, 
which so few American women possess. 
Her words were few and commonplace, but 
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the music of her voice gave them a charm. 
‘* You wished to see about board?” she 
said, simply. 

The stranger was a young man, certainly 
not more than thirty years of age, with 
black, silky hair thrown carelessly back from 
his forehead, and keen gray cyes, that just 
now were wonderfully pleasant as he bowed 
to the young girl. 

‘¢ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ am an artist, and wish 
to pass the summer in your town, to sketch 
the scenery about it. Can you give me a 
summer home ?”’ 

It took but a few moments to make the 
arrangements. They had always taken a 
summer boarder, and the gentlman’s room 
was soon ready. Andrew Jackson was sent 
with the newcomer, who gave his name as 
Walter Edwards, to the depot, to help with 
his luggage, and Edith went back to her 
ironing. But some way she was haunted by 
the kindly gray eyes and pleasant smile. 
She had noticed, too, the book he had in his 
hand, a blue and gold ‘‘Owen Meredith,” 
and longed for a glimpse of its pages. She 
would ask him to loan it to her some day, 
she thought, and then her mind went back to 
Mr. May, from thence to Will Ellis and the 
picnic, and so absorbed was she in pleasant 
thought, that the baby pulled the washpan 
over and played in the water with perfect 
impunity. 

The summer passed by slowly and pleas- 
antly. Mr. Edwards proved a very pleasant 
companion, and Edith grew to like him very 
much. He was very quiet, but helped the 
girl in a great many ways, loaned her his 
books and magazines, and sometimes read 
aloud to her his favorite poems, while the 
nimble fingers sewed; for the mending- 
basket was never empty. Very often their 
reading was broken in upon by handsome 
Will Ellis, who made no secret of his appro- 
priation of sweet Edith Carden, whose face 
glowed so at his coming. Then Mr. Ed- 
wards would take himself and his book 
away, and leave the lovers alone. 

But, as the days wore on, there came a 
shadow over Edith’s face. The brown eyes 
less often sparkled with mischievous happi- 
ness, and the red lips had a sorrowful droop, 
that would have made one who loved her 
long to clasp her in his arms and kiss them 
back to smiles. The gray eyes noticed it all, 
and were not long in finding out the cause. 

One evening Mr. Edwards had taken his 
sketch-book, and walked out toward one of 
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the green hills that gave the town of J—— 
its only beauty. He was not sketching 
though, and the gray eyes looked dreamy as 
a girl’s. He went to his favorite seat under 
an overhanging rock, and sat there idly 
watching the sunset, when suddenly he was 
startled by a voice on the opposite side of 
the rock. 

“*T tell you, Edith Carden, I will not stand 
it! There is a limit to every man’s patience. 
Everybody in town is twitting me with being 
thrown over for that artist fellow, and you 
know yourself that you are always with 
him.”’ 

‘* For shame, Will Ellis! ’’ said the low, 
sweet voice, that had made Walter Edward’s 
heart throb quicker since the first day he 
had heard it. ‘If you cannot trust me 
more than that—if your love can be turned 
to suspicion by the idle taunts of a few gos- 
sip-mongers, it were well we came to an un- 
derstanding. Mr. Edwards is my friend, 
has helped me in a great many ways that 
you could not, but you wrong both me and 
him when you hint of love between us. I 
have known there was something wrong for 
weeks, Will, and it has almost broken my 
heart, but 1 am glad this explanation has. 
taken place. I cannot love one who doubts. 
my honor.”’ 

*¢ But, Edith,’’ said Will, ‘‘ all I'ask of you 
is to give up your friendship for this Ed- 
wards, of whom you know so little. You: 
know he loves you, everybody knows it, and 
you are out in his company as much as- 
mine 

‘*Stop, Will, a moment,” said the calm 
voice, “and think. When was I in his com- 
pany except on the two occasions when you 
could not-take me to the lecture, but could 
take your cousin Laura to the party at Mrs. 
Moore’s, and the ball at the Lee House ?° 
Ah, Will, I meant to spare you this—I did 
not mean to tell you that I had discovered 
the double game you were playing, but you: 
have forced me to it. You gave Harry 
Jackson a note to carry, and he gave it to 
my little brother, who supposed of course it 
was forme. Not looking at the direction, I: 
read it, and then sent it to Miss Laura. 
Take your ring, Will. You and I are 
friends.” 

“Edith! Edith! Surely you are not in. 
earnest! I love youin spite of my folly 

‘*No, Will, you do not love me, and my 
ido] has fallen to the dust.”’ 

And Mr. Edwards- knew by the light step- 
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on the grass that she had gone away alone. 
He had listened to the conversation with 
. hanging emotion, but now there was an 
unmistakable gleam of triumph in the gray 
eyes, mingled with the pity he felt for the 
girl in her lonely sorrow. He was not long 
in following her to the house. 

As Edith entered, Andrew Jackson met 
her at the door. ‘‘ There is a man in the 
house,”’ said he, *‘ and ma kissed him.”’ 

The youth was given to such wild state- 
ments that Edith paid no heed to this, and 
‘was passing on, when her mother’s voice 
arrested her. 

She entered the room and was introduced 
to Mr. Jones. “‘ Whois to be my husband,”’ 
said Mrs. Carden, tranquilly. Edith could 
stare at her in blank amazement. ‘It 
has been settled, and we have been corre- 
sponding a good while,” said the widow, 
** but I thought I would say nothing about 
it until it was too late te make a scene—my 
nerves 

‘“*T have notbing to say,’ slowly said 
Edith. hope you will be happy.” 

She walked unsteadily out of the room 
and up the stairs, and sank upon the floor in 
her own room too dizzy tothink. What was 
to ‘happen next in her life? O God! if it 
might be death! But she stifled that prayer 
with another for strength, and there, all 
alone in the dusk of the evening, fought her 
life-trouble hand to hand. 

‘Say, Edith!’ said a voice at the door; 
**T want to come in. Here’s a letter Mr. 
Edwards brought from town fur ye, and ma 
‘says, won’t you come down? Mr. Jones 
-ain’t had no supper, and say—is he my pa?” 

She took the letter, and lighting her lamp 
opened it without much interest, but started 
painfully as she recognized the handwriting. 
‘The temptation again! Just as she was 
weak and faint from her struggle, she must 
have the battle all over again, for it was Mr. 
May’s handwriting. 

‘* Edith darling,’’ the letter said, ‘‘ I can- 
not give you up! I have given you time 
now to reconsider my question. Again I lay 
my heart and fortune at your feet. Darling, 
be merciful! My life will be a blank with- 
out the one for whom I have lived so many 
years.” 

Here now was a way of escape from all 
her trouble. Her lover had proven false, 
and she knew her love had been but a fancy. 
Why not, then, accept this man’s offer and 
take what pleasure life had in store for her ? 
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But ah! would it be right? Would it not be 
wronging her mother’s friend and her own 
benefactor, to give him in exchange for his 
own noble and generous heart and wealth, 
only her poor hand? She had no heart to 
offer. Alas, -for our poor weak Edith 

There, in the sacred privacy of her own 
room, she was forced to own it—that un- 
asked, unsought, she had given her love to 
the owner of the dark gray eyes, who had 
been so much help to her in his quiet manly 
way, but of whom she knew so little. This 
was why the blow of her lover’s treacherv 
had fallen so lightly. Uuheeding her step- 
mother’s call, she seized her pen and wrote 
again rapidly; begging Mr. May to forget that 
she had ever lived—that so unhappy a girl 
had ever marred the brightness of his life. 
Then she called her brother in feverish 
haste, and bade him take the letter to Mr. 
Edwards and ask him to mail it for her, 
eager to get it out of her hands, out of the 
house, before she should be tempted beyond 
her strength. 

The night was one of feverish unrest. She 
lay pondering her life problem. What must 
she do? She could rejoice over one thing— 
her step-mother’s marriage—for it gave her 
freedom to go where she chose and labor as 
she pleased. She would go far away, to 
some city where her identity would be lost 
and she could struggle on alone with no one 
to aid or hinder. Nature is very merciful, 
and in spite of the novel writers, there are 
very few people who pass entirely sleepless 
nights from pain or trouble. So Edith for- 
got her sorrow in sleep, and awoke the next 
morning feeling stronger and better than 
before in weeks. But when her work was 
over, and she went up to the old rock on the 
hillside, where she had passed so many quiet, 
happy hours, she broke down again, and 
threw herself on the grass in utter grief. 

‘¢ What ails you, little Edith?” said Mr. 
Edwards, kneeling beside her. ‘ Will you 
not tell me?” 

She could not speak for a while, but looked 
up very gratefully into her friend’s face. 
Very tenderly he lifted the little blue veined 
hand that lay on the grass beside him and 
raised it to his lips. 

‘*T am going away to-morow, Edith, and if 
this little hand were not already pledged I 
would ask its owner to go with me as my 
wife.” 

The trees, the flowers, and even the grass 
about them, seemed whirling in a mad w. 
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before Edith’s tearful eyes. This was a lit- 
_ tle more than she could bear, and for one 
moment -she lost her consciousness, which 
was only restorted by a rain of kisses on 
lips, cheek and brow, and she found herself 
in Mr. Edwards’ arms. 

was cruel, little girl,’ he murmured. 
‘* T knew your hand was free, but I wanted 
your heart too. Is it mine, my darling? ”’ 

Do you suppose I am going to tell you 
what she answered? I only know that it 
was highly satisfactory to her lover, who did 
not at all look like the quiet Mr. Edwards as 
he sat ou the bank, his gray eyes fairly 
ablaze with triumphant joy. 

*¢ And you are willing to be a poor man’s 
wife, Edith ?”’ he asked, presently. 

‘¢ If you are the man,” she said, demurely, 
her face almost radiant as his. 

‘*¢ But how am I to reconcile this with the 
answer you gave me last night ?”’ he asked, 
gravely. 

The brown eyes opened widely in amaze- 
ment. ‘ Last night?” 

** Yes,”’ he said, taking a letter from his 
pocket. 

In astonishment uuspeakable she recog- 
nized the letter she had sent Mr. May the 
night before. 

‘“* Why, Walter,” she stammered. 


* Yes, darling,” he said, ‘‘ I must confess 
it. Walter Edwards and Philip May are one 
and the same person! I had watched and 
loved you too long, Edith, to give you up so 
lightly, and after I received your first letter, 
I determined to come here under an assumed 
name and see for myself if you were to be 
happy with your lover, and the rest you 
know.” 

But I thought you 

“Yes,” he laughed, ‘‘ I know you thought 
I was an old man—your mother’s lover, did 
you not, Edith? But it was a mistake. | 
was only a boy of fifteen when you used to 
climb on my knee and call yourself my little 
wife. I was rusticating in J—— two sum- 
mers. Are you very angry with me for de- 
ceiving you, little one?” 

‘*¢ Everybody’s a-kissin’,’’ broke in Andrew 
Jackson’s discontented voice, followed by 
thats youth’s head and shoulders, as he 
climbed over the rock. ‘I reckon you’re 
going to be married like ma and Mr. Jones.’” 

A merry burst of laughter ended the love 


“scene, and the pair left Andrew to his mo- 


rose meditations. 

So Fate took the tangled skein of Edith 
Carden’s life out of her hands and straight- 
ened it for her. She married the man of her 
choice, and went to Europe after all. 


THE OLD WELL. 


BY FRANCIS C. HADDOCE. 


ITTNIS the old, old well, my darling, 
That we drank from long ago; 

With its gray moss-covered bucket, 
In the darkness far below; 

And the windlass creaking loudly— 
Music dear to weary ones— 

With its handle cracked and broken 
By the heat of many suns. 


But though summer suns have seamed it, 
And the frosts of winter wrung, 
’Tis the same old well, my darling, 
That we loved when we were young; 
And the waters, dripping dankly 
From its nooks, like April tears, 
Are as cooling to the wanderer 
As the youth of bygone years. 


Just a score of years, my darling, 
Since we left the dear old farm, 
You with loving heart and faithful, 

I with willing, earnest arm. 
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And ’twill ever dwell in memory, 
How we feasted from the well ; 

Quaffed once more its fresh, clear waters, 
When again, not we to tell. 


We were sorrow-stricken, darling, 
For ’twas there we pledged our love, 
With the moon, the silver crescent, 
In the star-gemmed blue above; 
And we nevermore together 
Should enjoy its curling wave; 
For our life work lay before us, 
With its trials stern and grave. 


Now, while drinking of its nectar, 
Sweeter far to me than wine, 

All the olden days are pictured 
With a beautiful design, 

In the pleasant halls of memory ; 
And wherever I may dwell, 

Still shall cling the fond remembrance. 
Of the old moss-covered well. 
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A STORY OF THE OIL COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


URING the last week of March, Pan 
Handle City began to awaken from 

its state of lethargy. The ice was slowly 
disappearing from the Tomhicken Creek, 
and the first down-pour of rain would create a 
flood, more or less severe, that would soon 
wash the last vestige of ice and snow from 
the lowlands of the Valley. Even now, 
Captain Jerry Jones was busy each day, 
oiling, greasing, tarring, and washing each 
nook, corner, and working part of the Pe- 
troleum Gem, in anticipation of a rushing 
spring business. All the owners of wells 
were getting ready innumerable barrels of 
oil for shipment down the river; and those 
who had failed to secure legitimate vessels 
for transporting their output were engaged 
in constructing rafts of sundry designs and 
dimensions. Even the women were busy, 


preparing for that annual phenomenon 
known as “spring cleaning,’’ which not 


even the primitive homes of Pan Handle 
City could escape. Down at the school Ma- 
rie Reese had her hands full; for before the 
end of April the school-year would close, 
and while the school-mistress did not pur- 
pose to return to the settlement in the au- 
tumn, she wanted to complete all the work 
she had mapped out for herself when she 
undertook the task which she had, thus far, 
so faithfully performed. 

With these many signs of activity about 
him, Charlie Ransom felt like a drone in a 
hive as he strolled out in the feeble sunshine 
of a March afternoon. Partly from inclina- 
tion and partly from force of habit, Ransom 
wended his steps toward the school-house, 
where his arrival was not the only surprise 
to which the scholars were to be treated that 
day.: The school-mistress insisted upon the 
Doll occupying her chair, which was the 
only comfortable seat in the room. Of 
course Ransom disliked to deprive the teach- 
er of her seat, and made some protest; but 
he yielded at last. As he sat by the little 
desk, he felt more than pleased at so signal 
and public a mark of personal kindness from 
the woman for whom he would have cheer- 
fully drained each drop of his life’s blood. 


It-was well-nigh time for the dismissal of 
the scholars, when a horse was stopped at 
the door of the school-house, where its rider 
dismounted. A moment later, a fine hand- 
some man of thirty-five in coat and riding- 
breeches strode up the little aisle of the 
school-room. He displayed not the slightest 
sign of bashfulness in his manly bearded 
face, as he walked with a quick firm step, 
which seemed to indicate that his only im- 
mediate object was to reach as speedily as 
possible the pretty blushing woman whose 
hand rested upon the unpretentious desk, 
with sensations which were not—and never 
could have been—understood by the amazed 
pupils, both big and little. Totally oblivious 
to the half-hundred spectators, the stranger 
grasped both the school-marm’s hands in his 
own, and actually bent his head down until 
he almost touched the beautiful face with 
his moustache. Indeed, it was afterwards 
distinctly alleged by all who witnessed the 
performance that the gentleman undoubtedly 
intended to kiss Miss Reese, and would have 
done so had she not prevented him. 

‘* Why, John Burlington, I am ashamed 
of you, sir! Have you no respect for the 
dignity of my position in this place? Can 
you not wait for half an hour ?” 

‘* Well,” said the handsome stranger as he 
slowly drew back and released one of the 
little hands—“ well yes; I can wait as much 
as half an hour, but not a minute longer. 
Having discovered you in your hiding-place, 
I assure you that I intend to demand a 
speedy reward. Introduce me to your 
scholars, Marie.” 

To Marie Reese the appearance of Mr. 
Burlington was as much a surprise as it was 
to the scholars, and as she felt quite unable 
instantly to collect her scattered thoughts 
and plans, she was glad of the respite which 
a compliance with the gentleman’s request 
afforded. So she tapped upon her little bell 
and, rather confusedly for her said: ‘ This 
is my friend, Mr. John Burlington of Phila- 
delphia. I believe he has a few words to 
say to you.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Mr. Burlington, closely fol- 
lowing the teacher’s words; ‘‘ and as you—no 
doubt all of you—consider Miss Reese your 
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friend, you must count me in the same foot- 
ing. Because, you see, Miss Reese is my 
very best friend, and—I don’t know whether 
I am telling an old story ?—I have come 
down here expressly to hurry her away from 
you, as she has promised before long to be- 
come Mrs. Burlington. Now, I am greatly 
interested in this school; and if your teacher 
will let me, I am going to give a few prizes. 
See! Here are twotwenty-dollar gold-pieces 
and two ten-dollars gold-pieces. I shall give 
these to Miss Reese, and she must reward 
them as prizes. Now I shall take upon my- 
self to dismiss the school for to-day.” 

The fifty up-turned faces brightened with 
happy smiles or expanded with broad grins 
as John Burlington clinked the large gold 
coins, and there was aloud buzz of chuckling 
and chattering as the pupils slowly dis- 
persed. 

But there was one face in that room which 
had not brightened much during the few 
minutes that had elasped since John Bur- 
lington’s sudden entrance. In the teacher’s 
chair sat Ransom, all his golden hopes shat- 
tered and dispelled by the public assertion of 
the stranger—a bold and unmistakable state- 
ment which had passed uncontradicted by 
Marie Reese. Yes, the fool’s paradise into 
which Charlie had so lately wandered had 
now become transferred into a dismal swamp 
of cruel and bitter disappointment. He 
gazed and listened like one in a trance or, 
rather, a dreadful nightmare. He wanted 
to leave the horrible place that seemed so 
close and stifling, and yet, when the oppor- 
tunity came for him to go with the rest of 
the scholars, Ransom remained in his seat. 
He never knew why he did so, but at the 
last he was still there, while close beside 
him stood the woman whom he madly and 
insanely loved—her hand clasped in that of 
the man of her choice. 

But, as Marie had never dreamed of the 
Doll’s unspoken hopes and anticipations and 
had been utterly unconscious of the effects 
of her compassionate kiss, so she was now 
quite ignorant of the misery which had taken 
up its abode in the mind and heart of Char- 
lie Ransom. 

‘¢ John,” said Marie, who had recovered 
somewhat from her surprise, ‘“‘ this is Ran- 
som, whom I have mentioned in my letters. 
You know he has been very ill, yet I think 
he will secure one of your prizes—one of the 
large prizes, too.” Then turning to the 
Doll, she added: ‘Ransom, Mr. Burling- 
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ton has introduced himself so well that there 
is nothing left for me to say.” 

Very warmly, honest and happy John 
Burlington grasped the young fellow by his 
thin hand. ‘ Mr. Ransom,”’ he said, ‘* you 
don’t look very strong. I fear you have had 
a hard siege of sickness; but hope you will 
soon pick up. I have to thank you, I am 
sure, for looking so well after Miss Reese. 
I have heard all about your kindness shown 
to her in many ways. You will have to 
come down to Philadelphia next winter and 
pay us a visit; but as I am soon going to rob 
all you Pan Handle City folks of Miss Reese, 
I should like to give you, right here, a little 
bit of a keepsake from both of us.” Mr. 
Burlington unfastened from his waistcoat an 
elegant gold watch—his own—which he 
handed to Ransom. ‘“ No; take it,” he said, 
as Ransom hesitated; ‘‘ don’t imagine you 
are robbing me at all.”’ 

‘*¢ Yes, take it, by all means,’’ added Marie, 
who knew that Burlington would feel hurt 
if the gift should be refused. ‘‘ You know, 
you wouldn’t have liked me to say ‘no’ 
when you were so good as to give me the 
skates.” 

So Ransom took the watch and mechani- 
cally thanked the giver. But as he walked 
away, his heart became hardened with dis- 
appointment and wounded pride and jeal- 
ousy and all the wretched feelings that fol- 
low in their train. He hated the man who 
had secured the love of Maria Reese, and he 
would have liked to hurl back his gift. He 
longed to smash the watch into a hundred 
pieces; but he carried it to his room and put 
it down in the botton of his trunk, where he 
vowed it should lie buried until the school- 
marm’s departure from Pan Handle City, 
when he would drop it into the deep pools 
of the Tomhicken Creek. 

Well, Charlie Ransom was only a lad, and 
the few years which he had lived had been 
passed in a corner of this world where hu- 
man nature is veryhuman. Ashe reviewed 
the events of the winter, and then thought 
upon his present wretched position, he failed 
to understand why disappointment should 
be for him and happiness for John Burling- 
ton. Charlie Ransom was no philosopher 


The reader will have understood ere this 
that the main portion of Pan Handle City 
was on the north side of the Tomhicken 
Creek, across which there was no bridge of 
any kind. But along the south bank there 
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were three or four wells, none of which 
were very profitable either on account of the 
quantity or quality of the oil extracted from 
them. Captain Peter Lamson owned one 
of these unproductive wells on the south 
side of the creek, and as soon as spring 
opened he resolved to have it ‘ shot.” 
‘*¢ Shooting ’’ a well is a process peculiar to 
the Oil Country. There are in the oil re- 
gions several distinct strata of ‘ oil-sand,” 
and between these strata of sand there are 
layers of rock. These sands are saturated 
with petroleum, and are pressed by the 
layers of limestone rock, which the oil can- 
not penetrate. When the oil-well drill 
passes through the first limestone stratum, 
the immense weight of the rock upon the 
oil-sands causes the petroleum to rush up- 
wards through the hole or well made by the 
drill. When a well is drilled into the first 
layers of sand, it is only a question of time— 
sometimes day and sometimes years—when 
the oil in that vicinity ‘‘ gives out,’’ and the 
quantity which can be pumped perceptibly 
diminishes. Buta torpedo of nitro-glycerine 
or dynamite ‘*‘ shot”? to the bottom of the 
well and there exploded will generally shat- 
ter the next layer of limestone, and so cause 
a fresh flow of oil from a lower stratum of 
sand. There are men—reckless fellows, us- 


ually, who carry their lives in their hands— 


who make a business of “‘ shooting” wells. 
It may be readily imagined what a frightful 
risk the ** shooter” runs in filling the nitro- 
glycerine shells and lowering them into the 
wells. Upon the upper end of the last shell 
18 fastened an ordinary gun cap; and then an 
iron cylinder weighing about six pounds is 
shot’? at a fearful rate down the well— 
often fifteen hundred feet deep—and the 
deed is done. The noise of the explosion is 
seldom heard; but the success or failure of 
the ‘shot’? is soon determined, for a suc- 
cessful shooting results in a terrific flow of 
oil, which for the first few minutes scatters 
about the debris of the explosion, consisting 
of shattered cartridge shells and pieces of 
rock and sand. 

Two or three days after John Burlington’s 
advent to Pan Handle City, when he had 
taken up his quarters for an indefinite period 
in Tommy Van Horn’s house, Captain 
Peter’s well on the south side was ‘‘ shot”’ 
with wonderful success, and the oil flowed 
out in a huge stream toa height of twenty- 
five feet. The ‘‘shooting-fiend”—as the 
operator of the torpedoes was generally 
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termed—had come over specially from Brad. 
ford in his light wagon, purposely con- 
structed for the transportation of himself 
and his dangerous materials and tools. No 
one accompanied him; but the captain and 
the oilmen were on the south side, where 
they stood at a respectful distance from the 
well until the ** shot ” had been fired. Then 
the “ fiend’ returned to his wagon, leaving 
the revivified well to the care of its owner 
and friends. 

Now, it so happened that a few minutes 
after the torpedo operator had landed and 
driven off in his wagon, two men sauntered 
down to the riverside. One of these was 
John Burlington, and the other was the 
Doll. Both had intended visiting the scene 
of the excitement across the creek; but when 
Ransom guessed the other’s intention, he 
drew back, as he had no desire tou be the 
companion of a man whom he hated. 

This was Burlington’s first visit to the oil 
regions. Everything about him was strange; 
and with true American instinct he endeav- 
ored to learn all that could be learned and to 
see all that could be seen. There had beena 
severe drain upon the small floating craft 
that morning, and the boat which the tor- 
pedo-man had just vacated was the only one 
then available on the north side of the creek. 
As the boats were to a certain extent com- 
mon property, Burlington eutered this one. 
As he seated himself and adjusted the oars 
in the rowlocks, he noticed a very ordinary- 
looking tin can, painted red, but he gave it 
no second thought. It did not belong to 
him, and as it was not in his way it might 
remain in the bottom of the boat. 

Ransom, who was standing perhaps twen- 
ty yards away, also saw the red can; but, 
unlike Burlington, he knew full well that it 
contained some of the deadly nitro-glycerine, 
knew that it was a can which the “‘ shooting- 
fiend’’ had, in his hurry to get away, for- 
gotten. He knew, too, that the creek was 


‘ full of huge masses of ice which the spring 


thaw had loosened. Ransom was perfectly 
aware of all the dangers which Burlington 
hazarded in crossing the swollen creek, and 
was quite conscious of the awful possibility 
of a collision, in which case the boat and its 
occupant must meet with total annihilation. 
All this Ransom knew, yet uttered never a 
word of caution. What wasittohim? He 
did not place the can in the boat; the dyna- 
mite was not his, nor the boat either, 
neither was he responsible for John Bur- 
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lington’s safety. Why should he seek to 
prevent an accident to the man who had 
robbed him of his peace of mind, of his 
pleasant airy castle, of that which had been 
_ paradise to him, even though but a fool’s 
paradise ? On the other hand, why should 
he not let this handsome and refined city 
man—this peculiarly favored son of fortune 
—go right on into the very jaws of death ? 
If Burlington were dying, drowning beneath 
his eyes at that moment, it is doubtful if the 
Doll would have stretched forth a hand to 
save him. Why shouldhe? Overand over 
in the course of twenty seconds Ransom 
asked himself these and similar questions, 
and all the time Burlington was slowly row- 
ing out into the dangers of the swollen 
stream. No; he would not interfere. If 
Burlington should die, so much the better; 
wildly he thought that such a catastrophe 
might give him one more chance to win the 
love of Marie Reese; and if he failed, she 
certainly would not then be for John Bur- 
lington. 

Suddenly there was a peculiar noise and a 
strong concussion, which severly shook Ran- 
som. He knew what it was, for he saw he- 
fore him the foam upon the seething, bub- 
bling water, where an instant before the 
little boat had been. But the boat and the 
man who was rowing it had disappeared. 


CHAPTER V. 


OHN BURLINGTON was not killed, for 
the nitro-glycerine can which had lain 
in the bottom of the boat was an empty one. 
Had it been full, there would have been 
enough of the explosive to destroy an iron- 
clad steamer. As it was, there was quite 
sufficient of the greasy substance adhering to 
the sides of the can to kill a hundred men; 
and yet John Burlington cheated death. 
But he was terribly battered and bruised, 
and his legs were fearfully lacerated. Had 
it not been for the prompt assistance ren- 
dered by Captain Jerry Jones, who boldly 
plunged into the icy water, the poor fellow 
must have been drowned, for he was com- 
pletely helpless. Kind hands carried the 
wounded man to his room in Tommy Van 
Horn’s house, while Ted Robinson mounted 
Burlington’s own horse and galloped all the 
way to Mesopotamia for Doctor Leslie. It 
was a ‘close call’? for John Burlington; 
but surgical skill and tender nursing speedily 
placed him on the road toward recovery. 
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And while anxious hearts stood about 
Burlington’s bedside, the wretched fellow 
who might have prevented by a word all this 
sorrow and pain and trouble kept himself 
locked up in the little room where so re- 
cently he had experienced the supreme hap- 
piness of his life. The pretty curtain, fast- 
ened by the dainty bows of red ribbon, still 
spanned the window, and the steel engrav- 
ings hung upon the whitewashed walls pre- 
cisely as Marie had placed them. Even the 
little glass vase was upon the table, and he- 
side it stood the Oxford frame containing 
the school-teacher’s photograph. But Char- 
lie Ransom was ashamed to look upon even 
that lifeless portrait of the woman he had so 
deeply wronged—the woman whose more 
than kindness to him he had repaid by per- 
mitting the man who was almost her hus- 
band to rush unhindered to his death. For 
on that first day, when Ransom hurried 
and locked himself in his room, he did. not 
know that Burlington was still alive. He 
had seen his victim—for sueh he now 
deemed Burliugton—taken from the water 
and carried to his room; but he had not 
waited to learn the exact effect of the ex- 
plosion. So, alone with himself and his 
sternly accusing conscience, Ransom felt 
that the brand of Cain was upon him, that 
he was a murderer of the deepest dye. For, 
now that his revenge had reached its fearful 
climax, he was overtaken by remorse—a 
passion that operates more keenly, and is 
hardef to bear than jealously and a desire 
for revenge. He now viewed his action, or 
inaction, upon the riverside very differently 
from what he did when he failed to warn 
Burlington of his danger. He saw, when it 
was too late, that it is quite possible for pas- 
sive indifference to be as guiltily fatal as ac- 
tive wrong-doing. 

In the evening Mrs. Jones called Ransom 
to supper, but he gave her no answer. 
Later on she tapped at his door, but he said 
that he was not hungry. Then, asa thought 
struck him, he opened the door a few inches 
and asked: ‘* What do they say about Mr. 
Burlington ?”’ 

‘* Jerry’s just been over. The doctor’s 
come; and the poor dear man’s alive, and 
that’s all. Jerry ’ll go down to Van Horn’s 
again in the morning.” 

Alive! Then there was some hope, and 
he might not be an actual murderer, after all. 
But he was a murderer; for if John Burling- 
ton did not die, that made no difference to 
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the murderous desire that had so lately 
dwelt in his heart. Besides, Burlington 
- might die yet; he was only just alive, and 
the doctor might not be able to save him. 

All through the night Charlie alternately 
paced the floor or threw himself into the 
wood-seated chair that Marina had so often 
occupied when she played the banjo. When 
the gray light of the chilly morning dawned, 
he listened intently as Captain Jerry left the 
house. When the captain returned to his 
breakfast, Ransom opened his door and in- 
quired: ‘* How is he?”’ 

‘* Very low,”’ was the ominous reply. 

Again he closed the door; and all through 
the long hours of that day Ransom stayed in 
his room, declining food and refusing to see 
any one. The long hours dragged wearily 
and painfully, and the wretched fellow suf- 
fered the most excruciating agony of mental 
torture. 

At noon, the doctor’s bulletin was much 
the same as in the morning; but at supper- 
time Mrs. Jones did not wait for Ransom’s 
eager inquiry. She had seen that Charlie 
was taking the accident sadly to heart, 
though she wondered why, so she hurried to 
the door of the little room. ‘‘ Charlie!” 

“What is it? What news?” 

‘He is better; he will pull through.” 

‘* Better?’ he asked in a tone of voice 
which would have risen to a shout had it not 
been for his bated breath. ‘‘ Better? You 
are sure there is no mistake—it is what the 
ductor says ?”’ 

“There is no mistake; the doctor has 
every hope.’’ 

‘Oh, my God, my God! ”’ sobbed the poor 
fellow, suddenly relieved from the crushing 
weight of responsibility for the loss of a 
valuable human life. ‘*O God, forgive me!” 
he prayed, while tears coursed down his 
cheeks. Wistfully he gazed, though dimly, 
at the picture in the Oxford frame. ‘ Ma- 
rie,’’ he sobbed, ‘* I must tell you all about 
it—perhaps you will forgive me—perhaps, 
perbaps!”’ Then, with the photograph still 
in his hand, he flung himself upon his hard 
bed and, like a tired child, cried himself to 
sleep. 

When the Doll awoke it was almost noon 
ofthe nextday. But he felt much refreshed, 
and he was firmly resolved upon making a 
full confession to Marie Reese. He washed 
himself and swallowed a cup of tea which 
Mrs. Jones prepared for him, and then he 
started out. He knew where he could find 


Marie, for he rightly expected that she would 
not neglect her school duties now that the 
chances for Burlington’s recovery were fairly 
good. 
At twelve o’clock, when the scholars were 
dismissed for dinner, Ransom entered the 
school-room. Miss Reese was herself pale 
and weary; but she was positively shocked 
by the Doll’s miserable appearance. His 
haggard face bore distinct traces of mental 
anguish and of recent tears. ‘‘ Why, Ran- 
som,’’ she said kindly, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
You have not been ill again surely? Sit 
down.” 

The school-mistress was the only person 
left in the room when Ransom entered, and 
she was putting on her hat to go. But she 
laid it aside as she spoke, and gently pushed 
her chair toward her visitor. 

‘*No, marm; I will stand. Please sit 
down yourself; and—and—for God’s sake, 
Miss Reese, don’t talk kind to me or—or I 
sha’n’t be able to tell you what’s on my 
mind.’”? And as he spoke, Ransom gulped 
down a sob that almost got the better of him. 
‘¢*The Lord knows, Miss Reese, I want your 
good opinion, for it’s the sweetest thing as 
ever I’ve known. But I don’t want it if I 
don’t deserve it; that is to say, 1 know I 
don’t deserve it; but I don’t want to get it 
by no false pretences. I’m bad and wicked 
—oh, yes, marm; wait and judge for yourself 
—and I want to tell you all about it. And 
then, why, if you’ll forgive me then, I shall 
go away from this place happy, marm; and 
I shall bless you, and pray God to bless you, 
day in and night out. Now, if you'll be so 
goud as to listen for five minutes, I’ll tell 
you the whole story. 

“* When I first see you, marm ’’—Ransom 
relapsed into his old careless river-style of 
talking—‘** I thought you might be an angel; 
I did indeed. I knew as [ was only a poor 
no-account river roust-about what couldn’t 
hardly read or write, and scarce talk straight; 
but I judged there was no harm in sort of 
admiring and worshiping you, marm. And 
then you ‘lowed me to come to the school, 
and you took a fancy to help me along, and 
was kind and patient with me. As also, 
you liked to have me drop in once in a while 
at Captain Peter’s and talk to you ’bout the 
river and sech. Then we took them skat- 
ing trips down the creek, and you let me 
give you some skates and taught me all the 
fancy figures on the ice. And ‘long about 
that time I forgot that I was only a poor 
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dunderhead of a river-lad, and that you was 
my good angel. Instead of just keeping on 
a-worshiping you, Miss Reese, I made a fool 
of myself and—no; don’t be angry at that, 
for I couldn’t help that part of it—I loved 
you like—like—well, like Mr. Burlington 
loves you. And then, when I couldn’t make 
up my mind what to do about it, I fell sick, 
and you came to see me. You was very 
kind—you’ve allus been kind to me—and 
brought me things and played for me and 
sang to me, and, yes, you kissed me. I 
know, I understand now, marm; it was just 
pity and friendship; but I didn’t know then 
—perhaps I didn’t want toknow. Butafter 
that, I thought for sure that you really did 
care for me—the same as you care for Mr. 
Burlington. So 1 was happy. But then 
Mr. Burlington came, and he was kind and 
generous, just like you, marm. , But the 
kinder he was and the pleasanter he was the 
more I hated him, because he had what I 
could never get. Yes’m,I hated him, and 
wished him dreadful things; and that day— 
last Monday—I seen him get into the boat, 
and I seen the tin can,and I knew well 
enough it was glycerine, marm. But I 
never says a word—just let him go on, and 
— Well, marm you know the rest.”’ 

When Ransom paused, Marie was trem- 
bling like a leaf, while upon her face those 
who knew her well could have read sigus of 
indignation, grief and disappointment. 

** This is true, I suppose ?”’ -she said, in a 
voice that was none the less hard and cold 
because of a tremulous quiver. 

** Yes; it’s all true, every word. But O 
Miss Reese, forgive me! Please, please for- 
give me! I am sorry, truly sorry. I have 
already suffered more thau you will ever 
know, and my punishment will never quite 
leave me. I would do anything, give any- 
thing, to undo that day’s work.”’ 

** Ah,” she said, in the same cold tones, 
*‘the more I think of it and recollect what 
might have been the result, the more horri- 
ble it seems. And you, above all people! 
Your love for mé must have been of a very 
curious quality.”” And she laughed a hollow 
little laugh. 

** Don’t, please don’t, Miss Reese. I kuow 
i have deeply wronged you; I know I de- 
serve your hatred and your curses, and yet 
—I ask your forgiveness. In two days the 
Gem goes down to Oil City, and I shall go 
with her, but I shall never come back to the 
Valley. I will try never to cross your path 


_to the dynamite man’s business. 
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any more, only please forgive me.’? The 
Doll, cap in hand, knelt with bowed head 
before the school-mistress as he pleaded for 
her merciful judgment. 

‘“*No, Ransom,” she said, ‘* you ask too 
much. God may forgive you; perhaps I 
may some day, but I cannot now. Please 
leave me.”’ 

So, unforgiven, the Doll left his old friend 
and teacher; but that night, when Marie 
Reese laid her head to rest upon her pillow, 
she resolved to send for Ransom the follow- 
ing afternoon. 


The success of the ‘‘ shooting’ at Captain 
Peter Lamson’s well had given an impetus 
All the 
owners of unsatisfactory wells had them im- 
mediately ‘‘ shot;’’ and within two days after 
the accident to John Burlington, seven or 
eight wells were throwing huge fountains of 
oil, which it was impossible for a time to 
control. This oil, which was nearly all 
wasted, flowed in every direction about Pan 
Handle City, finally finding its way to the 
Tomhicken Creek. Meanwhile, locomotion 
was difficult, and where practicable, exceed- 
ingly disagreeable; for some of the streams 
of crude oil were as much as ten feet wide 
and several inches deep. 

On the night that Marie Reese went to 
sleep regretting her harshness toward the 
Doll, Mrs. Lamson was relieving her friend, 
Mrs. Van Horn, in the care of John Burling- 
ton; and toward midnight Captain Peter 
was called out by one of his workmen from 
the South Side Well on account of an acci 
dent having happened to the derrick. This 
left Marie quite alone in the Lamson’s house, 
which was rather isolated from the other 
residences, none of them being built very 
closely together in Pan Handle City. The 
nearest house to Captain Peter’s was Jerry 
Jones’s, perhaps two hundred yards distant. 
That evening Marie had been carried home 
in Peter Lamson’s strong arms, for the 
house was completely encircled by a little 
torrent of petroleum on its way from a 
usher” to the river. The house stood 
upon a small and slight elevation, which, 
being directly in the course of an overflow 
of waste petroleum, divided the stream into 
two currents, each of them six or seven feet 
wide. These joined their forces once more 
just below the house, thus temporarily trans- 
forming the hillock into a little island. 

In the dead of the night, from some unac- 
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countable cause—in the oil regions the 
origin of a fire is never discovered—a fire 
_ broke out near the very well from which 
the stream flowed around Peter Lamson’s 
house, and in less than one minute a mighty 
river—or wall—of fire, ten feet wide and 
ten feet high, was rolling onward toward 
the Tomhicken. 

It had come to Pan Handle City at last— 
one of those fearful fire-scourges, immunity 
from which is guaranteed to none of the oil 
towns and villages; and it had come, as they 
usually do, when the men were least pre- 
pared to combat it. Except one or two watch- 
men about the wells which needed especial 
care, and Captain Peter, who was across the 
river, all the people were sleeping, uncon- 
scious as yet of the awful danger that threat- 
ened them. No, not quite all. Stretched 
upon his sleepless bed in Jerry Jones’s 
house was the Doll. Through the curtained 
window he perceived the lurid glare of the 
terrible, roaring fire, and as quickly as he 
noticed it he saw that it was rushing on in 
its relentless fury toward the house where 
Marie Reese lay sleeping. He sprang quick- 
ly up, and shouting ‘ Fire!’’ as he rushed 
through the house, ran as fast as he could 
over the distance which intervened between 
him and Peter Lamson’s. This did not take 
much more than a minute; but the fire was 
ahead of him, and was roaring around the 
doomed house like a whirlwind. The heat 
was terrific, and the temperature inside the 
house must have been equal to that of an 
oven. But Ransom cared nothing for that. 
He had often thought he would like to prove 
his love for Marie Reese by laying down his 
life for her. He had always meant as much 
as that—he meant it yet. 

' So he darted through the wall of fire, 
whose cruel flames peeled the skin from his 
face and hands, while it made his hair singe 
and curl. With a blow he battered down 
the light door and rushed up the narrow 
stairway, at the head of which stood Marie, 
trembling from fright and almost fainting 
with the heat. She had hastily enveloped 
herself in a dressing-gown. The heat was 
stifling, and Ransom knew that he must 
hurry or both of them should be burned to 
death. He pulled a large handkerchief from 
his pocket and tightly tied it about Marie’s 
ankles, outside her wrapper; then he took 
off his own thick coat and threw it over the 
girl’s head and shoulders, buttoning every 
button. ‘* Keep quite still,” he said, in 
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tones which forbade all demur or argument.. 
With something of his old-time vigor, he 
took Marie in his arms as if she had been a 
baby, and carried her down the steep stair- 
case out into—yes, through the sea of fire, 
and laid her beyond the reach of the flames, 
unburt except for her scorched hands. 

And Ransom? Ah, for poor Ransom the 
double trip through the flames had been too- 
much, especially the return journey, for he 
wore no hat, and his coat he had wrapped 
about Marie. When he laid his precious 
burden down, his hair and eyelashes were 
singed to a crisp and his shirt-sleeves had 
disappeared. He was burned fearfully, and 
what the men carried in a blanket up to the - 
little bedroom was more like a cinder than a 
human being. 


It was the evening after the fire that had 
destroyed Captain Peter Lamson’s house, 
and sad hearts lingered about Jerry Jones’s 
shanty; for in the little side bedroom Char- 
lie Ransom lay dying. 

There was not the slightest hope for the 
poor fellow, and perhaps it was better so, 
because, had he possessed sufficient vitality, 
he must have passed through days and 
weeks of terrible pain before he could possi- 
bly have recovered. His poor scorched and 
bruised body was blackened by smoke, while 
the baked skin had peeled off his face, arms. 
and hands, leaving them raw and sore. The 
curly flaxen locks were gone, and the large 
blue eyes were now bandaged with lint and 
petroleum grease. His mind was wander- 
ing, and once or twice the cracked lips 
parted to murmur of the red can, of Mr. 
Burlington and of the school-marm. : 

Late in the evening Ransom became ra- 
tional, and he lay quite still. Not a single 
complaint or word of reproach escaped him; 
but about ten o’clock those who watched 
and listened heard him feebly ask for ‘‘ Miss 
Reese.’”? So they called Marie, who was in 
the adjoining room, to step to the bedside. 

The girl was miserable enough at the 
thought of her harsh words spoken to the 
Doll when he so earnestly pleaded for her 
forgiveness, and her tears flowed fast at the 
sad sight which her plucky deliverer now 
presented. Her own hands were bandaged, 
so she could not well touch Ransom’s if she 
had dared to, but—as she had done only a 
few short weeks before—she bent over and 
lightly kissed the poor burned forehead. 

Charlie knew quite well who it was, for 
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painfully and slowly he whispered: ‘‘ You 
will forgive me? ”’ 

‘¢ My poor boy, yes, oh, yes! ”’ 

There was a pause of some moments, dur- 
ing which the silence was intense. Again 
it was broken by the Doll: ‘* Miss Reese.”’ 

‘* What is it, Charlie?” 

‘* For — the — last— time — you—you will 
sing—for me?” 

“*T will try,’’ she said with a sob. 
shall I sing?”’ 

The—heavenly—mansion—piece.”’ 

The banjo stood in its old corner, and 
Marie sorrowfully took it up. Her feelings 
well-nigh overcame her, but for the dying 
lad’s sake she restrained them, and as she 
picked—awkwardly enough with her band- 
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aged hand—the simple prelude to the old 
hymn, Ransom’s scorched lips parted with a 
sad smile of satisfaction. And then she 
sang :— 


‘* My heav’nly home is bright and fair ; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there; 
Its glittering towers the sun outshine; 
‘That heav’nly mansion shall be mine. 


‘* Let others seek a home below, 
Which flames devour, or waves o’erflow ; 
Be mine a happier lot, to own 
A heav’nly mansion near the throne.” 


The next morning, when the sun rose 
over the Alleghanies and shone down upon 
the Tomhicken Valley, Charles Ransom had 
forever left Pan Handle City. 


[The End.] 


SOME ODD THINGS ABOUT NUMBERS. 


HAT there is luck in odd numbers is a 

popular saying, characterized by a de- 
lightful ambiguitv which renders it equally 
correct in the case of either good or bad 
luck. The expression, however, is generally 
taken to mean that good luck may be at- 
tributed to odd numbers; and whether or 
not they may be justified in assuming that 
even ones must consequently be unlucky, 
many country women will only put their hens 
to set on an odd number of eggs, in the be- 
lief that otherwise no chickens would be 
hatched. 

Numbers both odd and even have always 
been credited with mystic powers capable of 
influencing the destinies of men. It is pos- 
- sible that this belief may have been due in 
the first instance to a sense of reverence and 


the number of petals which many flowers 
possess or the number of fingers and toes on 
each of our bands and feei—the thumb, of 
course, being reckoned as one of the fingers; 
and as an instance in which six occurs we 
may mention the hexagonal cells of a honey- 
comb. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of the 
mystical use of numbers in the Scriptures, 
for no one who has read the Bible can have 
failed to notice the frequency with which 
certain numbers are used, evidently inten- 
tionally and with a symbolic significance. 

In many of the legends which may be 
found amongst the North American Indians, 
two witches or medicine women play a promi- 
nent part. This may be merely a curious 
coincidence; but more probably it is the re- 


. awe with which the immutable laws of math- 
_yematics were probably regarded by the ig- 
_ > gemorant; the fact, too, that the third, fifth, or 
“ \*" sixth note in an octave harmonizes with the 


sult of some forgotten superstition connected 
with numbers; for in the Old World two has 
an evil reputation; and so far as monarchs 
have been concerned, it certainly seems to 
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first, may in some measure account for the 
snperstitious importance with which the 
numbers three, five and six have been re- 
garded; and the regularity and frequency 
with which certain numbers occur in Na- 
ture’s handiworks may also have given rise 
to a belief in some mystic powers inherent 
in the numbers themselves. Thus, two is 
constantly before us in bilateral symmetry 
and the number of the sexes; five occurs as 


have been an unlucky number, many of 
those who were second of a name having had 
troubled reigns or met with untimely fates. 

There is much superstitious regard for 
the number three in the popular mind, and 
the third repetition of anything is generally 
looked upon as a crisis. Thus, an article 
may twice be lost and recovered; but the 
third time that it is lost it is gone for good. 
Twice a man may pass through some great 
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danger in safety; but the third time he loses 
his life. If, however, the mystic third can 
be successfully passed, all is well. Three 
was called by Pythagoras the perfect num- 
ber, and we frequently find its use symbolical 
of Deity; thus, we might mention the tri- 
dent of Neptune, the three-forked lightning 
of Jove, and the three-headed dog of Pluto. 
The idea of trinity is not confined to Chris- 
tianity, but occurs in several religions. In 
mythology, also, we find three Fates, three 
Furies and three Graces; and coming nearer 
to our own times, Shakespeare introduces 
his three witches. In fact, that number of 
almost anything of which a fertile imagina- 
tion can conceive a trio. In nursery rhymes 
and tales this number is not unknown; and 
if we look back to the days of our cbildhood, 
most of us will call to mind the three wise 
men of Gotham who took a sea voyage in a 
bowl, not to mention the three blind mice 
that had their tails cut off by the farmer’s 
wife. Perhaps there is some occult power 
in the number which governs the division of 
novels into three volumes, and induces doc- 
tors to order their medicine to be taken thrice 
daily. It is said that some tribes of savages 
cannot count beyond three; but although 
they may have no words to express higher 
numbers, perhaps we should be scarcely 
justified in assuming that they are incapable 
of appreciating the value of the latter. 

Five is a mystic number which was sup- 
- posed to possess great influence over demons 
and evil spirits. Probably primitive man— 
not unlike some of his descendants at the 
present day—reckoned up his little accounts 
on his fingers, ultimately using his hand as 
a symbol of five, and consequently attaching 
extra importance to that number. 

Seven was considered a holy number, and 
throughout the Scriptures it is frequently 
used as such. The seventh son of a seventh 
son was formerly looked upon as a natural 
doctor, who possessed miraculous powers of 
healing the sick, and could, in fact, fre- 
quently effect a cure by merely touching the 
sufferer. Even at the present day this piece 
of superstition has not died out, and occa- 
sionally one may still meet with these so- 
called natural doctors, who fully believe in 
the marvelous powers ascribed to them. 
Among the Gaboon tribes there is a super- 
stition that on the seventh day after the birth 
of a child, the woman who is nursing the 
mother is in danger of being converted into 
an animal by some evil spirit, if the neces- 
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sary steps are not taken to prevent her 
metamorphosis. According to a popular 
superstition, seven years of bad luck may be 
expected by the unfortunate person who 
chances to break a mirror. There is a gen- 
eral belief with most people that they under- 
go some change every seven years; man’s 
life is popularly divided into seven ages, and 
formerly it was supposed that seven and nine 
were capable of exerting much subtle ivflu- 
ence over men, the product of these two 
numbers being particularly powerful in this 
respect. Thus, sixty-three years was called 
the grand climacteric, and that age was con- 
sidered a very important crisis in a man’s 
life. Women, on the other hand, were sup- 
posed to be more susceptible to the influence 
of six. Probably it was this belief in the sup- 
posed influence of nine and seven on men’s 
lives which originally gave rise to the cus- 
tom of granting leases for multiples of seven 
or nine years. Long leases are granted for 
ninety-nine or nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, instead of one hundred or a thousand 
years, and there is, we believe, a piece of 
superstition that otherwise the hundredth or 
thousandth year would be under the influ- 
ence of the Evil One. 

Nine, a trinity of trinities, is the perfect 
plural, and is credited with mystic proper- 
ties. As might be supposed, therefore, many 
superstitions are connected with it. The first 
unmarried man passing beneath the lintel 
post of a door over which has been hung a 
pod containing nine peas, will marry the 
maid who placed it there; and a piece of 
worsted with nine knots tied in it is consid- 
ered a charm for a sprained ankle. Nine is 
not in every case a lucky number, however, 
for evil-doers regard the nine tails of the 
‘“*eat’? with very little favor. To see nine 
magpies is considered an ill-omen; and the 
nine of diamonds has beeu called—though 
no one seems to know why—the ‘“ Curse of 
Scotland.” 

Twelve is of constant recurrence. Thus, 
there were twelve tribes of Israel and twelve 
apostles; a year is divided into twelve 
months, and the Zodiac contains twelve 
signs. 

It is a well-known piece of superstition 
that if thirteen people sit down to table to- 
gether one of them will die within a year; 
and probably, as has been suggested, the 
origin of this belief may be traced to the 
Paschal Supper. 
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WAS IT A GHOST? 


BY NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


’ SOLITARY ride on a raw November 
evening, when the wind howls like a 
very demon and throws occasional dashes of 
rain in your face, is certainly uncomfortable 
enough. If, in addition to these disagreeable 
features of weather, the road is unfamiliar, 
and notoriously the thoroughfare of tramps 
and all modern outlaws, the situation of af- 
fairs of necessity becomes decidedly un- 
pleasant, to say the very least. I had been 
nearly two hours in the saddle, in a seem- 
ingly endless piece of woods, and had begun 
to see a robber standing behind every tree 
which stood out of line with the rest. My 
horse apparently shared the nervousness of 
his rider, and trembled and started upon 
the slightest provocation. However, as I 
rode along, I was beginning to assure myself 
that all the alarms would prove to be false 
ones, when suddenly my horse mac: a more 
desperate plunge than ever, as a_ second 
horse wheeled into the road so close by that 
1 could have grasped his bridle. 

‘* Good-evening, friend,” said his rider, in 
a clear voice, with a slightly foreign accent. 

‘Friend!’ I exclaimed somewhat in an- 
ger, as I sought to quiet my horse, but with 
some difficulty. ‘‘ It is hardly like a friend, 
sir, to frighten my horse in this way. State 
your business, if you have any, or ride on.”’ 

Oh, be quiet, sir!’ returned the stran- 
ger. ‘‘ There is no occasion to get excited. 
I only wish to know how far from here 
the next tavern is?” 

‘* About a mile beyond, sir!’ I replied. 

‘*So that,’? remarked the stranger, an- 
swering my manner, rather than my words, 
‘Cif I mean to rob you—or murder you—I 
might as well begin operations at once. But 
as I have no such terrible intentions, how- 
ever, perhaps you'll allow me to ride along 
in your company ?”’ 

I confess I did not fancy having such a 
companion, but could not very well decline, 
especially as his horse was evidently much 
fresher than mine, and could easily keep up 
with me under any circumstances. I con- 
sented, therefore, and we rode forward as 
rapidly as the darkness permitted. 

“This is a dreary night, and a dreary 
place,” remarked my companion, after a few 


moments’ silence, ‘‘a regular place for 
ghosts! I wonder that any one who can 
help it ventures into this locality after dark.”’ 

‘“‘If there were nothing but ghosts to be 
feared the road would be safe enough,” L 
replied. 

‘* You don’t mean to say you’re not afraid 
of ghosts?” returned my companion, look- 
ing apparently atme. ‘* You must be either 
mighty brave, or mighty foolish.” 

‘*Oh, not at all! I simply do not believe 
there is such a thing as a ghost! ”’ 

** But what will you do, if you’re convinced 
to the contrary some day ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ Why, I suppose I’ll be a firm believer, 
perhaps; but I should try to avoid such a 
conviction, if I could,’ I answered. 

The welcome sight of the lighted win- 
dows of the tavern at this moment effec- 
tually put an end to our conversation. Ina 
short time we were comfortably seated at a 
capital supper, in a room where a good fire 
was sending out its cheer, and speedily all 
former annoyances were forgotten. I had 
looked curiously at my fellow-traveler as we 
entered the tavern. He was a tall, hand- 
some man of dark complexion and rather 
slim in figure. He was to all appearances 
something less than forty, and in his look 
and manner there was, as I have said,a 
slightly foreign air. However, it was not 
distinct enough to be characteristic of any 
particular nationality. Soon after supper 
we were shown to our rooms. As the land- 
lord proceeded with light in hand in advance 
of my companion and myself, he turned to 
me and said. ‘* What kind of a room would 
you prefer?” 

I replied that I was not at all particular, 
provided my apartment was warm and well 
ventilated. 

‘* Now, I’m not quite so easily suited,” 
remarked my companion. ‘I shall not have 
any comfort to-night unless my room is just 
to my mind. Will you let me select my 
room ?” inquired my companion, addressing 
the landlord. 

‘*Certainly,’” answered the latter; you 
two are the only guests 1 have to-night, so 
you will have plenty of rooms to choose: 
from. I will show you the way.”’ 
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Leaving me standing at the foot of the 
stairway, the two ascended. It was fully 
twenty minutes before the landlord returned, 
and then leaning against the baluster, hold- 
ing the light in his right hand, he said:— 

‘* Well, of all the particular men I ever 
saw, he’s the capsheaf! I’ve taken him to 
every room up-stairs, some of them twice 
over, and one time I really thought I should 
have to give up trying to suit him. He 
seemed to care most about the way the room 
faced, and the view from the windows, 
though why anybody cares about views 
after he’s in bed beats me! ”’ 

Just now the landlord’s wife appeared, and 
addressing her husband, said, ‘‘ What room 
did he take, finally ?”’ 

‘* Why that’s the strangest part of it!”’ 
replied the landlard. ‘‘He’s in a room 
away out in the new part, over the summer 
kitchen, far enough from the rest of us, if 
that’s what he wants.’’ 

As soon as my host had recovered his 
breath, I asked to be shown to my apart- 
ment. He took me to a large well-furnished 
room at the head of the stairs. An open 
fire gave such a cheerful look to the 
place that I felt at home at once. ‘ Your 


friend’s room is nearly opposite yours, across 
the yard. Those windows are his,” point- 
ing to a bright light some little distance 
away. Going to the window I saw that the 
house, by various additions, now formed 
three sides of a square, and that our rooms 


were on opposite sides of the same. The 
landlord bade me good-night, and left me, 
immediately putting bis head into the room 
again, and suggesting that I lock my door. 
Acting upon his suggestion, I prepared for 
a good night’s rest. After the landlord had 
gone I discovered that the curtains were 
quite immovable, and that there were no 
outside shutters. As the night was dark 
and rainy, and no house in sight (even my 
companion’s light had disappeared), I dis- 
missed the matter as not worth making any 
disturbance about. I retired, and was lying 
quietly watching the fire, when looking by 
chance at the wall opposite to the bed, I 
saw a second door. It stood slightly ajar, 
and appeared to swing slowly. Wondering 
how I could possibly have overlooked this, I 
arose to close it. I walked across the room, 
but when I reached the opposite side there 
was no door to be seen. Thinking it might 
have closed itself, I passed my hand over 
that part of the wall where I thought it was, 
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but could not discover any signs of an open- 
ing. ‘* I must be getting sleepy,’’ I thought, 
and went back to bed. I had been there 
perhaps five minutes, when the bed gave a 
peculiar throbbing shake, like the heat of an 
engine. This was repeated at intervals of a 
few seconds, until I could bear it not longer. 
Getting up, I looked behind and under the 
bed, moved it out and rearranged the pil- 
lows. Turning towards the center of the 
room, before yetiring again, I saw the mys- 
terious door ajar. It was farther open than 
it was befere, and I could distinctly see two 
steps of a staircase beyond. I crossed the 
room as quickly as possible; but the result 
was as before,—the door vanished at once 
and entirely. Exasperated with myself for 
being disturbed by such a trifle, I went res- 
olutely to bed, and tried to force myself to 
sleep. My eyes refused to remain closed 
many minutes; and, soon after opening 
them, I saw a faint blue light in one corner 
of the room. It began with a trembling 
glimmer, like the first flame of a match, and 
soon spread in a feeble, flickering manner 
over the entire room, being plainly percepti- 
ble when it passed over the fire. It disap- 
peared in the corner opposite to the one in 
which I first saw it; and as the light died out 
I observed the mysterious door the -third 
time. This time it was nearly wide open, 
and I could see plainly the whole of a long, 
straight flight of stairs leading into a dimly 
lighted room. I also saw the edge of a black 
robe, such as priests wear, lying as if some 
one were seated near the top stair. At that 
moment, the bed began to tremble again,— 
a slow rocking motion, first from side to side, 
and then endwise. This was not to be en- 
dured long, so I arose and determined to try 
sleeping in the big easy-chair before the fire. 
Wheeling the chair into position, I built up 
the fire, which had got low, and made myself 
as comfortable as possible, whistling all the 
time the liveliest tune I could think of. But 
speedily I came to an abrupt and horrified 
conclusion. Had I become suddenly blind ? 
Although I sat within a foot of the fire, and 
could hear it burn and feel its warmth, I 
could not see the faintest ray of light! A 
blackness that could almost be felt filled the 
entire room, not even the windows being 
discernible. In vain I pushed my chair 
back or wheeled it about. In any and all 
positions, I could hear the fire, but was un- 
able to observe any trace of its light. My 
movement must have brought me round 
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parallel to the bed, for now I saw the 
same door swing open. There was the 
staircase as before, with the black robe still 
at the top. I lost all power of investigation, 
and could only wait and watch. While I 
looked, the black robe drew slowly back, as 
if the person who wore it moved away. 

For a moment there was the most utter 
silence I ever experienced—even the wind 
and rain had ceased for the time being. 
Then I heard a step coming down the stairs. 
‘Very measuredly it moved, from one stair to 
the next, nearer, nearer; and the long robe 
trailed after it with the soft, sweeping sound 
heavy fabrics always make. I heard this, if 
ever I heard anything in my life, yet all the 
time I could see from top to bottom of the 
staircase, and no visible being was on it. 
Over all my room, yet not over these stairs, 
the thick darkness still hung, and the some- 
thing or nothing kept steadily descending. 
I counted every step—there were thirteen in 
all—and when the last stair was reached the 
door closed. 

Have you ever awakened suddenly, with 
the firm conviction that some one was in 
your room? Then you can form some idea 
of my state of mind at this moment. I could 
see absolutely nothing; and not being able 
to locate the windows, I had lost all idea of 
the direction of the door opening into the 
hall. Even if I had known where to find 
that or my lamp, I could not have moved, for 
I tried in vain to stand. All this time the 
horrible, nameless thing was there. I could 
feel its presence; I could hear it coming 
slowly, slowly, nearer and nearer to my 
chair. One, two, three halting steps I 
counted. The fourth would bring it close 
beside me, and I—should certainly die or go 
mad. I made a desperate struggle to ;ise, 
gave a hoarse cry and fell forward, uncon- 
scious. How long I lay in this state I have 
no means of knowing. When I came to 
myself I was lying in the middle of the floor, 
with the rain beating in my face. The fire 
was out and there was a terrible knocking 
somewhere. Feebly wondering where the 
rain came from and what anybody wanted at 
that time of night, I lay still some minutes 
before I realized either that the window was 
open or that the knocking was at my door. 
Rising with difficulty, I clused the window 
and went to the door to ascertain what was 
wanted. As I opened the door I beheld the 
landlord standing iu the hall, lamp in hand, 
and pale with fright. 
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‘“* What is the matter?” he said, breath- 
lessly. 

Why?’ I answered. 
happened ? ”’ 

‘*T heard a heavy fall in this room, and 
rushed up to iearn the cause.” 

I replied, fainted, 1 believe; 
but am all right now. Thank you for com- 
ing up.” 

The landlord looked doubtful, but I told 
him there was nothing he could do. But, 
nevertheless, he stepped inside, fixed my 
fire and offered me everything the house con- 
tained for my comfort, and then departed. 
I confess 1 had no thought of telling him my 
experience, fearing he might regard me as 
superstitious and cowardly; yet I acknowl- 
edge that I heard his footsteps die away in 
the distance with no little regret. Could I 
have made any plausible excuse to keep him 
I should certainly have done so. 

I was firmly resolved to sleep, however; 
but it was useless to try the bed again, sq I 
piled the pillows and blankets on the floor, 
and settled myself there. From sheer ex- 
haustion I dropped into slumber and slept 
until about four o’clock, to the best of my 
knowledge. Atthat hour, late in November, 
it is as dark as night. The rain had ceased 
and a pale moon looked in at the window. 
Following thesbeams across the floor, I saw 
the familiar staircase once more. The light 
at the top was gone, and on the lower step 
stood a tall figure wrapped in a long gray 
mantle. Swiftly and noiselessly, it ap- 
proached me while I gazed, too overcome 
with a feeling of fascination to move. It 
paused close beside me. Ice-cold fingers 
trailed twice across my forehead,—then the 
figure returned the way it came, the door 
closing behind it. The first touch of ‘the 
fingers made me remember all the joy I had 
ever known; the second conjured up horror 
after horror, until I sank down, down, down, 
and ceased to remember anything more. 

When I awoke, the sunlight was streaming 
into my windows, and the whole house was 
astir. I hastily dressed myself, but putting 
my hand within the inner pocket of my vest 
I discuvered that my money wallet, contain-- 
ing more than a hundred dollars, was gone! 
I explored every pocket in my garments, the 
bed, and every place in the room, but could 
find no trace of it. Of one thing I was sure, 
—it was in my possessiou wheu I retired the 
night before. I hurried duwn stairs and in- 
formed the landlord of my mysterious loss. 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S FAREWELL.—BRIDE’S PROMISE. 


‘¢ That makes me think,” said he; “ that 
‘friend of yours remarked to me up-stairs last 
night that you appeared to distrust him, not- 
withstanding you had known each other for 
years, and that he proposed to get even with 
‘you some time.” 

Get even with me! Iexclaimed. ‘‘He’s 
mot a friend of mine,—never saw him before 


till I met him last night, a mile from here.” 

‘* What?” said the landlord, in an excited 
manner, ‘‘ can it be true ?”’ 

Lanswered. ‘Is he up?” 

‘* Why, he came down stairs before day- 
light; ordered his horse, saying he had busi- 
ness in Monroeville. He’s been gone fully 
two hours.”’ 


THE SAILOR BOY’S FAREWELL. 


AREWELL to father—blessed hulk 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk 
His cable soon may slip; 
Yet while the parting tear is moist 
The flag of gratitude I’!1 hoist, . 
In duty to the ship. 


Farewell to mother-— first-class she 

Who launched me on life’s stormy sea, 
And rigged me fore and aft; 

May Providence her timbers spare, 


Farewell to sister—lovely yacht, 
But whether she be manned or not 
I cannot now foresee ; 
May some good ship a tender prove, 
Well found in stores of truth and love, 
And take her under lee. 


Farewell to all on life’s rude main; 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather, 

Yet, summoned by the Board above, 


And keep her hulk in good repair, We’ll harbor in the port above, 
To tow the smaller craft. And all be moored together. 
BRIDE’S PROMISE. 
BY JULIA A. KNIGHT. 
oun one. On this night he sat looking very 


IR GERALD HAUGHTON, of Haugh. 
ton, sat alone, in the chill winter eve- 
ning, in the grand old dining-room, with the 
portraits of dead and gone Haughtons look- 
ing down at the solitary man as he lay back 
in his arm-chair, gazing musingly into the 
fire, the light shining on the costly silver and 
glass of the dessert on the table, and flash- 
ing on his grave, noble face, upon which 
Time’s fingers had begun to layatrace. Sir 
Gerald Haughton was long past forty and a 
bachelor yet, and people said that Haughton 
would never have a mistress, although there 
were young ladies enough who would be 
only too proud to accept the hand of tall, 
stately-looking old Sir Gerald, whose dark 
locks were fast turning iron-gray. 

But Sir Gerald little cared what people said 
or thought,—it was nothing to him. He let 
them go their way, and fully determined to 
go his without question or reason to any 


thoughtfully into the fire, resting his cheek 
on his hand, a half-wistful look in his kindly 
blue eye. The rain was dashing and patter- 
ing on the window-panes, and the November 
wind howled mournfully enough around the 
great old house that had faced many and 
many a wild storm. Suddenly Sir Gerald 
raised his head, and listened; a ring at the 
hall door was pealing through the house, and 
in a few minutes the door was opened and a 
young lady was shownin. He started to his 
feet. 

‘* Bride, my dear child, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

He led her to the fire and took off her wet 
cloak, displaying a very fair, pale face, with 
fair hair and dark blue eyes. There were 
rain drops on her hair and face, and, ex- 
hausted with buffetting with the rain and 
wind, or from some other cause, she was 
trembling all over. Sir Gerald repeated his 
question, but received no answer. Evi- 
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dently his strange visitor was too agitated to 
speak. 

‘“‘ What is it, dear?” he said, taking her 
cold, trembling hands in his own warm, 
strong ones. ‘* What has happened to make 
you come out on a night like this? Nothing 
wrong at home, I hope ?”’ 

Then she lifted her face and looked up at 
him with eyes full of trouble and lips that 
quivered and would not speak. 

‘“*Sir Gerald,” she said at last, ‘‘I have 
been trying to come to you all day, I wanted 
to see you, and’”— She stopped, while 
crimson blushes dyed her cheeks. 

‘* Well?” he interrogated gently. 

is about my brother Aleck,” said 
Bride in a low, tremulous voice. 

‘Well, Bride, and what about him?” 
He spoke very gently and calmly, his kind 
eyes looking down at the girl’s agitated face. 
“Is it any trouble, dear?” he said. ‘* Do 


you want my help? You know, Bride, I 
would do anything for you.” 

Bride’s eyes drooped. 

*“*T want you to lend me one thousand 
pounds.”’ 

Tt was out at last, with a kind of gasp, and 
then her eyes flashed one frightened glance 


up at his face to see the effect of her words. 
But, if Sir Gerald felt any surprise at the 
strangeness of the request, he showed none, 
and only said:— 

‘*Two thousand pounds, if you wish. 
Shall I write you a check now?” 

Bride burst out crying, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

‘¢ How I hate myself for having asked!” 
she sobbed. ‘* Oh, what can you think of 
me for asking for what I may never, never 
be able to pay back again? But you were 
the only friend I had.” 

Hush!’ he said, quietly. ‘* Let there 
be no talk of paying back between you and 
me, Bride. I once said there is nothing I 
would not do for you,—and I mean it, and 
consider it a proof of your trust in my words, 
your coming to me in your trouble. Now 
tell me about Aleck.”’ 

He placed her in the arm-chair, and stood 
looking down at her with a strange expres- 
sion on his face, as she leaned forward, 
thanking him in a broken voice for what he 
had done. 

You have saved him,” she said, ‘‘ from 
ruin and disgrace. Poor Aleck! he dared 
not write to papa, and so he wrote to me, 
and said there was nothing to do but sell his 
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commission,—he had debts on every side.’” 
She stopped, and then went on, while the 
color mounted to her face. ‘‘ I showed no 
one the letter, and they do not know I came: 
here to-night, and—and, if I send him the 
money, Aleck would guess where I got it— 
and 

‘**T will manage it for you,”’ said Sir Ger- , 
ald. ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself, child; I will 
arrange it so Aleck will never know. Will 
that do?” 

** Oh, what can I do to thank you?” re- 
sponded Bride gratefully, looking up into 
his face with eyes full of tears. 

‘* You can do something,”’ he said, sud- 
denly coming forward and bending his eyes, 
upon her. ‘Be my wife, Bride,—little 
Bride. I have loved you long. Do you think 
you could be happy with your old friend to 
love and take care of you always? Look 
up, child, and tell me. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

And with white lips Bride faltered “I 
will,’ though even as she did so another 
face rose up before her, and the hand Sir 
Gerald held turned cold as ice. 

It was a strange wooing; but Sir Gerald 
Haughton little thought that he had bought. 
his future wife for a thousand pounds; that 
Bride, her heart filled with gratitude to her- 
friend, dared not answer ‘‘no,’? when he: 
asked her to give herself to him. He had’ 
been planning it so long that he never knew 
it fell like a thunderbolt upon Bride, whose 
young face turned white as she lifted her 
eyes to his and realized how matters actually 
stood,—that she had promised to marry Sir 
Gerald Haughton, and that her promise 
must be kept. 

**T must go,” she said in a low, frightened 
voice. ‘‘ They will miss me at home.” 

Sir Gerald laid his hand on the bell. 

** It is raining; I will take you home in 
the carriage.”’ 

‘*Oh, no! I can walk quite well.” 

** Nay,”’ he said, smiling, “‘ you are mine 
now; it is new to have some one to take care: 
of.” 

Bride shuddered. She had sold herself 
indeed ,—a sacrifice for her favorite brother, 
—and yet, as she heatd Sir Gerald’s kind 
voice, she thought she might have been 
happy as his wife if it had not been— Oh, 
that time-worn refrain ‘‘ what might have 
been! ” 

Sir Gerald took her face in his hands, 
pushing back the bright fair hair, and look-- 
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‘ing down at the deep blue eyes with their 
eyelashes still wet. 

‘* You must not look so sad, little Bride,”’ 
the said tenderly. ‘I will do my best to 
make you happy. You will be an old man’s 
darling, Bride.» And he never knew what 
it cost her to smile an answer up into his 

ace. 


© Bride drove home very silently by Sir 


Gerald Haughton, letting her hand lie pas- 
sive in his. He had known her since she 
was a child with rings of gold hair, and 
wondering child-like eyes; she had been very 
fond of him always, and now he was going 
to have her for his wife. But he never 
knew that the tears were running down her 
face like rain, nor that her heart beat hard 
and fast with a dull foreboding, as he talked 
of the future,—their future together! 


Bride Levison remained pale and silent, 
with tightly compressed lips, while her sis- 
ters discussed and rediscussed her engage- 
ment with Sir Gerald Haughton, which was 
# matter of no small surprise to all of them. 

‘*How grand you will be, Bride,’’ said 
one, ‘‘ with your own carriage and every- 
thing you could wish! ”’ 

‘“*A carriage doesn’t constitute happi- 
ness,” returned Bride, with a sigh. 

‘** And it will be so nice living so near,” 
said another. 

‘*O Bride, fancy being Lady Haughton! 
How grand it sounds! ”’ 

And so the girls rattled on, never noticing 
how utterly miserable Bride looked as they 
chatied away about the wedding, until sud- 
denly one of them, glancing out of the win- 
dow, exclaimed :— 

‘* Here comes Jack Beresford! How sur- 
prised he will be to hear the news! Whata 
nice face he has! Bride, I wonder at your 
choosing Sir Gerald when you might have 
had Captain Beresford.” 

Bride stood up, the color rushing hotly 
over her face, her breath coming quickly. 

‘* T have a headache,” she said hurriedly. 
*¢ T think I will go up-stairs and lie down,” 
and Bride went away and shut her door, and 
the family saw her no more that day. 

Jack Beresford did not, however, come up 
‘to Dr. Levison’s doorstep, but passed on his 
way down the street, raising his hat with a 
mod and a smile up toward the window, 
where the girls were sitting with their work; 
and Bride, a3 she caught the glance from his 
brown eyes, and saw the face and figure sbe 
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knew so well, pressed her hands tightly to- 
gether and wished that she were dead. Jack 
Beresford, the gay, handsome Dragoon, 
sauntered on, humming a lively air, and 
dreaming of a bright and not far distant 
future, with Bride’s blue eyes to smile on 
him always. Down the street he went, in- 
tent on his own pleasant thoughts, glancing 
over the house-tops at the bare trees and 
tall chimneys of Haughton, little thinking 
that the owner of that old and many-gabled 
house had already dashed his castle in the 
air to the ground, or that Bride Levison was 
at that moment weeping passionately in her 
own room,—weeping for him and herself. 

Poor Jack! He was disenchanted soon 
enough. Ill news flies apace. He came 
suddenly upon two of his brother-officers 
standing upon the bridge and gazing down 
at the river, and presently one of them, 
looking him full in the face, said:— 

‘“‘T say, Beresford, have you heard the 
news? Miss Levison is going to marry 
Haughton.” 

Jack’s heart gave a great thump, and the 
color mounted to his forehead; but he said, 
quietly, so quietly that the others never 
knew how much hung upon the answer:— 

‘¢ There are four Miss Levisons, which of 
them do you mean?” 

‘The beauty, of course,—Bride. I sup- 
pose she is marrying him for his money, as 
Dr. Levison is poor. I’m awfully sorry for 
you, Jack.” 

Jack set his teeth under his mustache, 
and a sudden light came into his brown 
eyes; but he was man enough to conquer 
the indignant words that rose to his lips. 
As he went away, however, he no longer 
planned a bright future or hummed snatches 
of songs. His two friends stood and looked 
after him. 

‘** You should have broken it to him gently, 
Stuart. Poor fellow, he is awfully hard hit 
in that quarter.” 

He’ll get over was Major Stuart’s 
reply. ‘ I’ve done so lots of times myself.”’ 

Get over it! Jack Beresford did not think 
so, when he met Bride alone for the first 
time, and saw how she turned away and 
dared not meet his eyes. 

‘It is not, it cannot be true!’ And then 
Bride looked him in the face, and answered 
slowly :— 

‘It is true; I have promised to marry 
Sir Gerald Haughton.” 

That was a very painful interview for 
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both. Jack pleaded, and pleaded well and 
eloquently, for he had a great deal at stake; 
and he little knew how nearly he had won 
his cause, or how much it cost his pale, 
agitated listener to keep to her resolution. 
How hard it was to close her trembling lips 
with the same unshaken decision,—to an- 
swer ‘“‘no’’? when her heart said ‘‘ yes!” 
Love and duty fought hard as Jack forced 
the confession from the unwilling lips that 
she did care for him and him only; and, 
when she entreated him to go, fearful of 
wavering, even for a moment, in her reso- 
lution, Jack caught her hand. 

‘* Bride, look at me. Why do you marry 
Sir Gerald Haughton when you say yourself 
you care only for me? Answer,—I will 
have the truth!” 

His eyes were very stern. Bride met 
them for one brief second; her courage was 
almost gone. She had very nearly given in, 
when the recollection of the debt she owed 
Sir Gerald flashed upon her, and when she 
spoke Jack knew his cause was lost. 

** You have no right to ask that question,” 
she said almost proudly, ‘“‘ nor I to answer 
it. Jack, if you were to speak forever, I 
could give vou no other answer. Let it be 
good-by between us now.”’ 

He threw her hands from him with a pas- 
sionate exclamation, and an angry flush rose 
to his face. . 

‘* Lady Haughton! Isee. I might have 
know any woman would sell herself for a 
title. . I was a fool to imagine you would 
marry a simple captain in a Cavalry regi- 
ment.” 

Bride did not answer; she only lowered 
her face; and Jack, feeling hurt, grieved, 
and indignant, stood for a moment regard- 
ing her in silence. 

The door opened—‘ Sir Gerald Haugh- 
ton.” 

Bride turned, and her dark sad eyes met 
those of Jack. He snatched up his hat, and 
dashed from the house as Sir Gerald, his 
face lighting up with pleasure, came forward 
and took Bride’s hand in his. 

‘“*I have heard from Aleck,” she said, 
looking up into his face with a little smile 
as they sat talking together. ‘ Here is his 
letter. He fills three whole sheets with ex- 
pressions of surprise and delight, showering 
blessings on his unknown benefactor. I can 
never, never thank you enough.” 

Sir Gerald laughed. 

‘“Never mind the letter, child. Your 


face, when you talk of Aleck, more than re- 
pays me for the trifling service I was able: 
todo him. And now I want to have a talk.. 
When will you come to Haughton? I am 
very lonely, Bride.” 

A frightened look came over her face, her 
heart beat fast. To Haughton! Sir Gerald 
spoke as if she belonged to him already. 
His kind blue eyes were watching her a 
little anxiously. 

you regret your promise, Bride?” 

There was a moment’s struggle with her-» 
self. Should she tell him the truth and let 
him decide? While she argued the ques- ., 
tion in her mind, Sir Gerald laid his hand 
upon hers. 

** Are yuu sorry for what you said, Bride ? 
Do you not care enough for your old friend 
to be his wife?’’ He spoke very gently, 
but there was anxiety in the quiet tones as 
he added, ‘‘ Will you not try to love me a 
little, Bride? I will do my very best to 
make you happy, for indeed you are most 
dear to me.” 

And Bride sealed her fate with her own 
lips, and then burst into bitter weeping. 

‘“*T am not good enough to be your wife,” 
she sobbed; and he took her in his arms, 
kissing her gravely and tenderly, as he said 
fondly :— 

‘“*T am the best judge of that, I think. 
And now when will you come to Haugh- 
ton?” 

*¢ When you wish,”’ was the low whispered 
reply; and Bride knew there was no draw- 
ing back now. And so the day was fixed 
for the wedding. 

Sir Gerald Haughton loaded his future 
wife with presents, and she smiled and 
thanked him for each proof of his love, and 
he looked into the blue, unclouded eyes that 
smiled up into his, and never guessed of the 
sad, bitter tears that dimmed those eyes in 
secret when, in the stillness of the night, ~ 
her face hidden in the pillow, Bride fought 
with herself, trying hard to banish Jack’s 
face from her heart and memory, while the 
scalding tears ran down her cheeks as she 
pictured her life—the life of duty she had 
chosen and mapped out for herself—and the 
thought was ever present that Jack must 
never know the truth. He must always 
think hardly of her; and many and many a 
time Bride had opened her lips to tell all to 
Sir Gerald Haughton, and then, as she lifted 
her eyes and looked up into his face, the 
unspoken words died away upon her lips. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE officers of the —th Dragvons gave a 
grand farewell ball to the people of the 
county, for their regiment was going to be 
replaced by another, and there were many 
sad hearts at the thought of parting from 
friends, or perhaps a little more than friends. 
But none carried so heavy a heart as Jack 
Beresford, who stood alone, on the night of 
the ball, with a gloomy face, which changed 
suddenly as his eyes rested on Bride coming 
into the room, the fairest of a bevy of fair 
sisters. 

She was dressed in white, and carried a 
large and beautiful bouquet, the gift of Sir 
Gerald, who walked beside her, looking 
proud and conscious as he bent low to talk 
to the fair girl at his side. Bride was very 
pale, with downcast eyes, and poor Jack, 
feeling his disappointment more keenly 
than ever in the presence of what he had 
lost, watched her as she went through a 
quadrille with Sir Gerald, and resolved, 
come what might, that he would see her 
once more that night, even were it for the 
last time. 

‘*Now, Bride,” said Sir Gerald, looking 
very tall and stately in his evening dress, 

- with his gray hair and mustache making him 
look older than he really was, ‘‘ dance away 
all night if you like, child, but don’t ask me 
to do any round dances. Iam a little too 
old for that sort of thing, you know.”’ 

‘* Miss Levison, may I have the pleasure 
of this waltz?” 

At the sound of the speaker’s voice the 
crimson blood rushed over Bride’s pale face. 
Jack stood looking at her, at the downcast 
face and at the eyes that would not meet his 
after the first frightened glance, as she laid 
both hands on Sir Gerald’s arm to steady 
herself while she struggled for a moment to 
conquer her agitation. 

‘* IT do not care to waltz,’’ she faltered at 
last. 

‘* Yes, do,” Sir Gerald interposed. And 
then Bride laid her hand upon Jack’s arm, 
and glancing a second time up into his face, 
wished she had not left Sir Gerald Haugh- 
ton. They danced together, and neither 
spoke till the waltz was over; and then Jack, 
very pale and stern, looked down at Bride 
and said:— 

‘** I have waited long for this opportunity. 
It has come at last. You shall now give me 
the answer you would not give me before.” 
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He was in earnest, and Bride trembled 
from head to foot as he led her unresistingly 
away, and then stood before her waiting in 
silence for the answer to his question. He 
was in uniform, and it became him well. A 
fine, handsome young fellow he looked as 
he stood erect, determined, one hand resting 
upon his hip; and as Bride glanced at hig 
face and at the dark, earnest eyes that de- 
manded the truth, and listened to the voice 
that found an echo in her own heart, the 
tears crowded to her eyes, and her face was 
as hopelessly sad as his own. 

‘* What is your reason ?”’ he urged. ‘‘Are 
you marrying him for his money ?” 

** No,’ answered Bride, her cheeks crim- 
soning. 

His title, then?” 

‘* No,” she replied again very sorrowfully, 
with tears trembling on her eyelashes. 

‘**Then in heaven’s name what do you 
mean?’ he burst out passionately. ‘If 
you care neither for him, nor his money, 
nor his title, why do you make us both mis- 
erable for life? You must, you shall tell 
me!”’ 

‘*T cannot, I cannot! ” 

Her voice was choked with weeping. Poor 
Jack felt that he could cry too; he took a 
couple of hasty turfs up and down, and then 
sitting down, possessed himself of her hand. 

** You have treated me very unkindly,” he 
said sadly. ‘* You knew I loved you, anid, 
Bride, I must have been blind had I not 
seen that you cared for me. And yet you 
throw me over without any reason, any 
explanation. O my darling! life is not worth 
having without you! It is not too late yet. 
Why make us both unhappy? Sir Gerald is 
an old man. He cannot love you as I do.” 

Bride listened in silence, and then lifted 
her pale face sadly to him. 

‘*T have no right to listen to you, Jack; 
in three weeks I shall be Sir Gerald Haugh- 
ton’s wife—please say no more. I must 
not, I cannot give you any other answer.” 

‘* Have you no heart?” he said, bitterly. 

‘*T wish I had not,’’ was the low, heart- 
broken response. ‘‘O Jack, please say no 
more! I cannot bear it!” 

‘“*Then L am to understand that this is 
final ?’’ he said, rising to his feet and look- 
ing down at her agitated face, the sweetest 
and most beautiful fage on earth for him. 

‘¢ Yes, it must be all over between us, 
Jack; how I wish for your sake that we had 


never met! 
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Bride,” he said, impetuously, won’t 
give you up till you say you wish it with 
your own lips.” 

‘**T do wish it.””, The words were spoken 
very slowly, very distinctly. 

Jack turned away. 

‘Then thank heaven we leave this next 
week, and’’—turning suddeniy, with pas- 
sion in his eyes and voice—‘t may I never 
look upon your face again! ”’ 

In sad silence, her lips closed tightly, 
Bride listened to his angry words and to the 
bitter reproaches that followed. 

‘*T don’t care what becomes of me,” he 
said, ‘‘and I don’t suppose you do, either; 
but when you héar that Jack Beresford has 
gone to the dogs, you will have the consola- 
tion of knowing that it was all your doing. 
Do you wish to return to Sir Gerald Haugh- 
ton now? He will be wondering at your 
long absence.” 

Bride stood up and laid her hand upon his 
arm; her voice was trembling. 

** Jack, we cannot part like this. I de- 
serve your reproaches; but, oh, won’t you 
forgive me before you go, and then try to 
forget that there was ever such a person as 
Bride Levison ? ”’ 

He looked down into her uplifted, sorrow- 
ful eyes, his face softenfhg in spite of him- 
self. 

“*T never can forget you, and to say I for- 
give you now would not be true; perhaps I 
may do so later on. Bride, give me one 
little flower to keep.” 

She was taking one out of her bouquet, 
when he stopped her. 

‘* No, those were his flowers. Give me 
something he has never had anything to do 
with.” 

Bride smiled a sad, weary smile. 

What can I give you?’”? Then drawing 
a little pearl ring from off her finger, she 
handed it to him. ‘‘ Keep it, Jack, till you 
have forgiven me. Send it back when you 
can look life in the face and say I am for- 
gotten. Promise to do so.” 

‘“*T promise; but that time will never 
come. I shall keep this till I die.” 

He kissed the hand that gave him the 
ring, and with a wistful look at the sweet 
face, with its golden hair, and dark-fringed 
eyes—the face he could never forget—he 
whispered :— 

‘*One more dance.” 

And none knew, as those two kept time 
to the merry music, that they were both 


bidding good-by to the love story of their 
youth; and Sir Gerald, as he watched Bride’s 
light figure gliding by, wondered why the 
blue eyes that met his for a moment were 
so heavy and sad. 


The winter sun shone down brightly and 
cheerily upon a gay, busy scene. The —th 
Dragoons were falling in. Horses were 
prancing, officers shouting orders, the trum- 
pet was sounding; and then the regiment 
formed into column. The band struck up 
‘“‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and the dra- 
goons rode slowly up the street, looking up 
at the many faces smiling a farewell at the 
windows. 

Just before Jack Beresford mounted his 
horse a little note was put into his hand; 
only three lines, blurred and blotted, yet 
his heart beat, and as he turned away his 
head under pretext of tightening his horse’s 
girths, he kissed the little bit of paper, and 
his eyes were full of tears. 

It was a last message from Bride. 


**Live out your life bravely and well. 
Forget and forgive me, and heaven bless 
you forever, Jack. Good-by! BRIDE.” 


And then the trumpet sounded through 
the clear air; the regiment was getting into 


motion. Jack dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and springing on his horse, joined his 
troop, riding slowly beside his men, his 
young face very grave and sad as he looked 
up at Dr. Levison’s house for a last glimpse 
of the face he loved so well. 

And Bride, her face pale as death, her 
blue eyes dim with weeping, gazed down at 
the regiment so gayly marching away, with 
colors flying, and band playing, the sun 
glancing down on the shining helmets and 
waving plumes, on the mass of scarlet coats, 
—the gay uniform of England’s heroes,— 
on the steel trappings of the horses, all 
glinting and gleaming in the sunshine. 
Bride saw it all through a mist of bitter 
tears. Her sisters were waving farewells 
from the drawing-room windows below; but 
alone in her own room Bride stood at the 
open window, behind the curtains, watching 
the gay column filing slowly past. 

And then Jack drew rein for one brief 
second, and looked up into her face yearn- 
ingly, longingly—a last lingering farewell. 
And when he rode away, turning often for | 
a last look at what he had loved and lost, 
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Bride felt as if all that was dearest and 
sweetest in life was passing away. 

And so they parted; and Bride’s soldier- 
lover, Jack Beresford, looking so brave and 
handsome, was quickly lost to sight over the 
summit of the hill. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was winter again, and the giant trees 
of Haughton were once more naked and 
bare, rearing their black branches against 
the wintry sky, while underneath their 
withered leaves lay crisp and brown, blown 
hither and thither by the wild winds. 

Bride had been Lady Haughton for nearly 
a year, and Sir Gerald was as proud and fond 
of his beautiful young wife as ever. She 
was indeed, as he had said, an old man’s dar- 
ling, ever tirst and foremost in his thoughts, 
and Bride buried the dead past in her heart, 
and turned a fair, smiling face to the world. 
‘So none guessed that the beautiful Lady 
Haughton, so sought after and admired by 
all, carried a sad and heavy heart, and that 
all the joy had gone out of her life forever 
when she laid her hand in Sir Gerald’s and 
promised to be his wife; and her husband 
never knew that she had given herself to 
him in payment of the debt that had saved 
her brother from ruin and disgrace, for 
Bride tried hard to make him a good wife, 
and to return a little of the love that he 
showed for her in every word and action. 
Nevertheless, Sir Gerald wondered a little 
sometimes when his wife, sitting on a low 
stool at his feet, rested her fair head against 
his knee, and pressed her lips to his hand, 
while tears filled her eyes. 

‘* Why are you unhappy, Bride?” he 
would say, in a tone of loving concern. 
“Is there anything you wish for, little wife? 
Is Haughton dull? You know I live only 
for your happiness. Tell me, darling, do 
you wish for anything?” 

And then the pale, sweet face, and sad, 
serious eyes, would be lifted to him. 

** No, Gerald; I want nothing.” 

‘* Then why those tears ?”’ 

‘*Tt is because you love me so much. 
‘Gerald, you have given me everything, and 
I can do so little for you in return.” 

‘** Hush, child! ” he would say, laying his 
hand gently on her head. ‘* You gave me 
all I wanted, all I asked for,—your own self. 
You have made old Haughton a very paradise 
for me, Bride.” 
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It was a cold, bleak winter evening, dark 
and gloomy, and Bride shuddered as she 
drew aside the heavy curtains, and looked 
out into the darkness, listening for the tramp 
of horses’ hoofs that would announce Sir 
Gerald’s return. He had gone off early that 
morning toa ‘‘ meet,’? and had not yet re- 
turned. Sir Gerald was a keen sportsman, 
and often put many a younger man to shame 
in the hunting-field; but there were some 
who shook their heads, and prophesied that 
Sir Gerald Haughton’s reckless courage would 
some day bring him to grief. 

Bride listened for a time, and then went 
back to the fire, looking thoughtfully down 
at it, and wondering that her husband did 
not come home. It was past the dinner 
hour, and he was later than usual. She was 
dressed for the evening, well and richly, as 
Sir Gerald always liked to see his wife, and 
wore a dress of purple velvet, open at the 
neck, and trimmed round the throat and 
sleeves with swan’s-down. Rich jeweled 
bracelets gleamned upon her arms, and her 
fair hair was caught up and fastened by a 
diamond brooch. 

** Look your best, darling,’’ Sir Gerald had 
said as he rode off that morning; ‘‘I may 
bring a friend or two home to dinner.”’ 

Bride had everything a fond, indulgent 
husband could give; her slightest wish was 
gratified. Surrounded by all that wealth 
could procure or luxury dictate, her lot was 
one to be envied. Young, rich, loved and 
idolized, and the most beautiful woman in 
the country,—what more could human heart 
desire? And yet the eyes now looking from 
under their dark lashes were very sad; for 
money cannot give some things, and happi- 
ness is not to be purchased. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a horse 
galloping furiously up the avenue, and a 
minute afterward a gentleman, splashed with 
mud, and pale and breathless from hard and 
fast riding, came into the room. Bride 
started, and turned very pale. 

‘* My husband,” she faltered,—‘‘ has any- 
thing happened to him ?” 

‘“‘He is hurt, Lady Haughton,—they are 
bringing him home. Your father is with 
him.” 

Bringing him home! How much those 
words conveyed! With white lips and ter- 
rified eyes, Bride listened as the gentleman, 
almost as much agitated as she was, tried to 
break it to her gently, and told how Sir 
Gerald’s horse had refused a high wall; how 
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his master had urged him to it with whip 
and spur, till the infuriated animal took one 
bound, missed the wall, and then fell heavily 
back upon its rider, breaking its own neck as 
it did so. 

Looking at the speechless agony on Bride's 
face as he told his story, he kept back the 
truth, and forbore to tell the wife that her 
husband’s hours were numbered. His back 
was broken, and Sir Gerald Haughton was 
being brought home to die. 

Half an hour later there was the tramp of 
many feet, and the master of Haughton was 
carried in. There was a crowd of sad, 
frightened faces around, and a sound of bit- 
ter weeping, as the old man-servant who 
had known Sir Gerald since he was a child 
burst into tears on perceiving his master. 
But they all fell back as Bride came for- 
ward, and shrieked while she looked upon 
the sight of her husband lying pale and 
speechless, with the look of death upon his 
face. There was blood upon his gray hair, 
and upon his red hunting coat. He seemed 


a sad, lifeless burden carried home to die. 
He opened his eyes as Bride’s wild cry 

rang through the hall; and, holding out his 

hand, smiled up into his wife’s agonized 


face, and fainted. 

away, Bride,’ said Dr. Levison, 
gravely. ‘* My poor child, this is no sight 
for you. Go to the drawing-room,—I will 
come to you presently.” 

And in less than an hour they came and 
told her that Sir Gerald was dying,—that 
he had not many hours to live. With a de- 
spairing face, Bride looked up into her 
father’s pitying eyes. 

‘““OQ papal save him! Get more advice, 
and save him. He must not die! He loves 
me so; and I have been unworthy of him.”’ 

‘*Hush, Bride! My darling, be brave. 
Goto Gerald; you will not have him long 
with you now.”’ 

But, with wild entreaties to do something 
to save the life that was ebbing so fast away, 
she clung to her father’s hand, and then 
after a while went up-stairs to see her hus- 
band for the last time,—still hoping against 
hope. But no human power could save him. 
Sir Gerald could not live, and he knew it. 
When the horse fell upon him, and they 
came and drew him from under its dead 
body, he had looked up in their faces, and 
said quietly :— 

‘** I shall never leap ditch or gate again; 
carry me home to die.” 


All night Bride sat beside him, holding 
his hand in hers, weeping bitterly as she 
thought of his love and kindness, watching 
his unconscious face drawn and compressed 
with pain. Then, as the gray dawn lit up 
the far east, he spoke. 

‘* Bride, are you there? Poor little wife! 
Death is about to separate us.” 

She laid her cold, pale cheek on his hand, 
and hushed her choking sobs to listen to his 
last words; and they talked together in sad, 
solemn tones, as only those who are about to 
be parted forever can talk,— sadly and 
sorrowfully of the past, the present, and the 
future. 

‘* Bride,”’ said Sir Gerald, lifting his hand 
and laying it on her head, ‘after all, dear, 
why be sosad? We are going to be parted 
only for a little while. It may be a strange 
fancy, but I want to die holding the belief 
that you will remain mine always. Bride, 
promise me now, as I lie upon my death- 
bed, that you will never marry again. It is 
my last, my dying wish. Will you swear 
now, before Heaven, to be mine always, and 
only mine?” 

He looked steadily into the eyes that were 
lifted so imploringly to his. 

Speak, Bride,—I am going. 
before I die.” 

promise.” 

His head fell back upon the pillows. 

‘Kiss me, my darling. Good-by!”’ 

Bride bent forward, but the lips she 
pressed to her dying husband’s brow were 
cold as ice. 

Those were his last words. When the 
chill morning light came into the room it 
shone on the cold, calm face of the dead; 
for Sir Gerald had gone to his long home, 
and Bride was a widow,—a widow at twenty- 
one,—bound by a strange promise to remain 
so as long as her life might last. 


Promise, 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was early spring; the snows and frosts 

were giving place to genial sunshine, and 

in sheltered nooks the purple violets were 

peeping out from the hedge-banks, while the 

birds sang joyously, rejoicing that winter 

had gone, and spring, soft, gentle spring, 
had come at last. 

Sir Gerald, the last of the Haughtons, had 
been dead for more than a year, and Bride 
still lived in the deepest seclusion at Haugh- 
ton,—pale, sad and sorrowful, rarely going 
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beyond her own gates except on Sunday, 
when many eyes rested on the fair young 
widow,—looking all the fairer and paler for 
her black dress,—as she went up to the 
Haughton pew, lonely and sad, the shadow 
of a sorrow deeper than widowhood resting 
in her grave, earnest eyes that so seldom 
smiled; for night and day the one thought 
was ever present that some day Jack would 
come again, and how was she to meet him ? 

Meantime, Jack Beresford had seen the 
announcement of Sir Gerald’s death. His 
first sensation was one of joy—for Bride, 
his first and last love, was free again; and a 
strange thrill of hope shot through his heart 
as he looked down at the little pearl ring 
that she had given him, which was hanging 
at his watch-chain. Recalling the events of 
the night of the ball, he smiled softly to 
himself. 

She shall be mine,’ he said. 
win her yet.”’ 

Poor Jack! He little knew that he was 
separated from Bride forever by a vow that 
was strong and impassable as death itself. 


“T will 


Alone, and weeping as if her heart would 
break, Bride read, and blistered with bitter 
tears, a letter from Jack. He was coming— 
was on his way already—unchanged, loving 
her as fondly as ever—coming after waiting 
for more than a year—coming in faith and 
hope to claim her as hisown. There was 
no struggle as to what she ought to do; her 
path was as clear as the day, and that path 
must be followed. But dreading lest she 
should be made to yield in spite of herself, 
and not daring to trust her own heart when 
she should stand face to face with Jack, 
Bride knelt down, bowed her tear-stained 
face on her hands, and prayed for help to 
enable her to do right; and then, struggling 
to be calm—an outward calmness, that broke 
down when most it was needed—she went 
slowly down-stairs to meet him. 

After a moment’s pause at the drawing- 
room door she went in, and looking up, saw 
Jack coming hastily forward, hope and joy 
in his eyes. 

** At last!’ he said, his whole face light- 
ing up with happiness as he caught both her 
hands in his. 

‘*O Jack! why have you come ?”’ 

At her tone and look of such hopeless an- 
guish and misery, he paused a moment, and 
then, looking down on her, said reproach- 
fully :— 
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‘Does not your own heart answer that 
question? Bride, I have waited long, and 
I have come for my reward at last.” 


** Stop!’ she cried imploringly. ‘‘O Jack! 
if you knew how I have prayed Heaven 
night and day that you might have forgotten 
me!”’ 

‘What do you mean?” he exclaimed, a 
suspicion of the truth sending all the light 
and joy out of his eyes. 

Bride turned away her face, and spoke in 
a low, pained voice:—. 

‘* What am I to say? How can I tell 
you?” 

‘*That you no longer care for me?” he 
interrupted. 

‘** No, no, no!’ she said earnestly. ‘* But, 
Jack, oh, bear with me, and hear me pa- 
tiently! ” 

‘* What is all this?’’ demanded Jack, 
speaking in a strange, hard voice. ‘ Bride, 
what can come between us now?” - 

With a despairing gesture she clasped her 
hands tightly together, and Jack bent his 


‘head to catch her low, tremulous words. 


**T will tell you,” she said. ‘‘We can 
never, never be anything to each other 
again! I have to send you away, Jack, 
though I think it will break my heart!” 

She was almost speechless with emotion. 
He laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘* Bride, what can separate us now?” he 
asked. 

The moment had come—she must tell him 
now—and with a gasping sob, the truth was. 
spoken at last. 

‘* He was dying, and he made me promise 
never to marry again. It was his last wish. 
Oh, why don’t you speak? Say you don’t 
care much, Jack. He was dying, and he 
had loved me so.” 

Her last words loosed Jack’s tongue. 

Loved you!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and made 
you promise that ? ”’ 

‘* He was dying,’”’ she repeated. 
his last wish.”’ 

‘* And you ?”’ gasped poor Jack. 

promised.”’ 

‘* Bride, are you mad?” he said passion- 
ately. ‘‘Such a promise cannot be binding. 
Speak! Why do you turn away your face? 
Surely, you cannot mean to keep such a 
promise as that ?” 

**T must.” 

It was such a sad, helpless voice. 

Jack spoke again. 

“If he had loved you truly, he would 


“Tt was. 
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have cared only for your happiness. It was 
shameful, cruel, to ask such a thing from 
you!” 

‘* Hush, Jack! He is dead.”’ 

Bride’s tears were falling fast; her voice 
was almost heart-broken in its sorrow. 
Yearning for love and sympathy, it was 
hard to send away both forever. 

Jack walked up and down the room. 
‘There were téars in his eyes, but he dashed 
them away passionately, seeming to show 
an emotion he deemed discreditable to his 
manhood. 

‘“‘And you are determined,” he said, at 
last, ‘‘ to gratify the selfish wishes of a dying 
man, who I dare say at the time scarcely 
knew what he was saying? Bride, if you 
cared for me, you would never let such a 
thing stand in the way.”’ 

**T do care for you, Jack; but I cannot 
break a promise to the dead.” 

‘*The living are more to be considered 
than the dead. Heis gone. Are we, who 


are so much to each other, to be separated 
by such an unreasonable promise? Bride; 
darling, let your own heart decide.” 

‘* Jack, if you love me, say nu more,”’ 
wailed Bride, her eyes full of unspeakable 
grief. 


Jack, however, perhaps selfish in his own 
misery, used every argument he could think 
of to induce her to break the almost sacred 
promise made to the dying man; but all his 
entreaties were unavailing. Bride was firm, 
and at last he began to see that his hope 
was vain. 

“Tell me, at least,” he said, ‘‘ why you 
married Sir Gerald Haughton.” 

Her pale face slowly crimsoned beneath 
his gaze. There could be no harm in his 
knowing the truth now; and in a low, trem- 
ulous voice she told him all, just as it had 
happened. 

Jack drew a long, regretful sigh. 

‘¢ Why did you not come to me ?” he said 
reproachfully. ‘It would all have ended 
differently then. Bride, had you known 
what he would have asked as the price of 
his help, would you have gone to Sir Gerald 
Haughton ?”’ 

“*T don’t know; I thought only of Aleck. 
It was for his sake. Tell me: do you think 
I did right?” 

“Yes, and no,’’ said Jack, sorrowfully re- 
garding her. ‘‘ Yes, when you look at the 
matter from your side; no, when you knew 
that your marriage would wreck both our 


lives. It was noble of you to sacrifice your 
life’s happiness for your brother, but I don’t 
think you considered me, Bride.” 

‘*] thought you would forget me,’’ were 
the low whispered words. 

Forget you!’’ he echoed. Do people 
forget so easily? or did you measure my 
feelings by your own? Nay,” he added, 
gently, seeing the reproach in her eyes, ‘I 
did not mean it. My disappointment makes 
me say bitter things; and when I think of 


‘what is parting us forever, it almost drives 


me mad.” 

‘*T wish I could bear this trouble for you, 
Jack,” and Bride raised her tearful eyes 
sadly tohim. ‘ But you must not think of 
me,’’ she continued, “or let this disappoint- 
ment spoil your life. You are a man, and 
the world is all before you yet. We must 
never see each other; but, Jack, I shall hear 
of you, and some day be proud of my soldier- 
hero. It has all been a mistake; we must, 
however, make the best of it now.” 

Bride tried to smile, but failed. Jack’s 
face never changed from its expression of 
gloomy sorrow. At last he rose to go. 

‘** Bride, tell me with your own lips that 
you love me.” 

‘* You know I do, Jack,’’ was all she said, 
very sadly and earnestly. 

He stooped and pressed his first and last 
kiss on the pale, sweet face that he was 
never to see again, held her close to his 
heart for a moment, and then was gone, 
driving down the avenue, out at the great 
gates of Haughton, and away; while Bride, 
with a sorrow beyond tears, sat mute and 
motionless, her face hidden in her hands, 
wishing—as those in the first moments of a 
great trouble are wont to wish—that she 
might die; for oh, life was very long, and he 
was gone forever! 


CHAPTER V. 


HE —th Dragoons were despatched to 

India, and Jack Beresford sailed with 

his regiment, little caring what became of 

him, longing only for change. He had ex- 
citement enough soon. 

Long before the news of the Indian Mu- 
tiny and all its horrors had reached home, 
Jack was commencing in earnest his career 
as a soldier, being ever first and foremost, 
with a wild, daring courage that amounted 
to recklessness, almost wishing to lose his 
life, that Bride might hear how he had died. 
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That thought was always in his heart, her 
name ever-on his lips, when he dashed to 
the front, sabre uplifted, cutting down all 
before him, his brave dark eyes flashing 
with excitement, reckless, heedless of Jife, 
thinking only of the fair face he loved but 
could never win for his own. 

And watching at home, pale and haggard 
with anxiety, Bride read eagerly all the news 
of that terrible time in India, her heart full 
of the one dread, the one fear that would 
not go away, the strange presentiment that 
came back day by day, till doubt turned to 
reality, and fear seemed truth. 

It came at last. The paper dropped from 
Bride’s hand; Jack Beresford was among 
the dead, his name in the long list of slain. 

She uttered a low, heart-broken cry of 
anguish, and her grief-stricken face dropped 
upon her hands. He was dexd; brave, 
handsome Jack Beresford, who had loved 
her so truly and so well—Jack was dead. 
There could be no further struggle now be- 
tween heart and conscience to keep her 
husband’s dying wish. It was all over. In 


a foreign land Jack had died a soldier’s 
death, and lay far away ina lonely grave; 
and Bride wept sad and bitter tears—she 
would never know if he had thought of her 


when dying. 
**O Jack!” she sobbed, “did you forgive 
me before you died?” 


Bride’s wish, her almost prayer, was 
granted: she learned how Jack and died. 

When the Indian Mutiny was some time 
an event of the past, one day there came a 
visitor to Haughton,—the colonel of Jack’s 
regiment, home on sick-leave, with an empty 
sleeve piuned across his breast,—a gray- 
haired veteran, with a grim, stern face that 
softened as he looked down at Bride, pale 
and sad, standing before him. 

‘*Lady Haughton,” he said abruptly, ‘I 
have brought you a message from the dead.” 

Bride’s lip quivered as she asked:— 

From Captain Beresford ?” 

The colonel took two or three hasty turns 
up and down the room, unable to meet the 
wistful, questioning eyes; then he wheeled 
round, saying:— 

‘* Madam, when he fell, we lost one of the 
finest fellows in the service. I was as sorry 
for him as I would have been for my own 
boy.” 

‘* How did he die?” faltered Bride, turn- 
ing a shade paler, and pressing her hands 
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tightly together, as she lifted her sad eyes to 
the colonel’s face. 

‘*As a soldier should,” replied the old 
man proudly, his face glowing with pride. 
‘¢*He was as brave as a lion, and feared 
nothing. He died a hero’s death, at the 
lead of his men, cheering them on to vic— 
tory. Ay! and they were proud to follow 
him. I think I see him now,—that brave, 
handsome boy,—as he charged, cheering, 
and waving his sabre. Suddenly he reeled’ 
in bis saddle, and fell. Never can I forget 
what I felt when I saw his head go down. 
Poor Jack! They carried him to the rear, 
and he smiled at me as they were bearing 
him past. He died that evening, and was. 
buried at sundown.”’ 

Bride’s head drooped lower and lower as. 
he went on. 

‘**T was sent for, and he died in my arms,. 
—at peace, happy. There was a smile on 
his lips when his eyes closed forever. It 
was not like death,—he seemed just to fall 
asleep; and before he died he bade me hand 
you this little pearl ring; he said you gave 
it té him. I think—ah! I know he loved 
you in the old days when you were Bride 
Levison. Poor fellow! he never got over 
that.” 

*¢ Did he say anything ?”’ asked Bride, her 
eyes overflowing with tears. ‘‘Did he send 
any message ? ”’ 

‘Yes; he spoke mugh of you, and his last. 
words were:— 

‘¢ ¢ Tell her that all is forgiven, and that I 
loved her to the end.’ 

‘*¢ Lady Haughton, he died with your name 
on his lips. There,—do not weep so; he is 
at rest, and happy.” 

There were tears in the old colonel’s eyes 
as he finished. Jack had told him his story 
when he was dying, and given him his last 
message for Bride, with the little pearl ring, 
and a lock of his hair. 

‘* Thank Heaven,’* wept Bride, *‘ he for- 
gave me before he died! ” 


Bride Haughton lives. She has learned, 
through much suffering, that our lives are 
not our own to make or mar as we please,— 
that we may not say that our lot is too hard, 
our cross too heavy, and that we cannot live 
because happiness is denied us. 

After the first struggle was over, she bowed 
her fair head in meek submission, and was 
taught that life is not all ended when those 
we have loved are gone. There was work 
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for her todo; and meekly and humbly she 
took for her own the motto she had given 
Jack on the day his regiment marched away: 
*¢ Live out your life bravely and well.” 
There were many sick and suffering aud 


poor, many weary and heart-broken ones, — 


sorely needing the love and kindness that so 
seldom come to such. To these, Bride 
stretched out her right hand in help, and 
the rentals of Haughton went to succor the 
sad and sorrowful. 


Humbly, lovingly, she worked and works, 
never forgetting the past. The look of suf- 
fering never leaves the beautiful, sorrowful 
face, and there is ever a shadow of sadness 
resting in the deep-blue eyes; and the poor 
and the weary love the sweet voice when 
Bride sits beside the sick and dying reading 
the Word of Life. Surely, if she has brought 
peace and comfort even to one heart, her life 
will not have been spent in vain. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
HOW KIZZY WENT TO MILL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


+* @F Josephus’ step-mother hain’t sent for 

him to come over there as quick as he 
can come, as if somebody was dyin’, when 
most likely it’s nothin’ more’n her old cow 
thas choked herself with a turnup, or ’Bime- 
iech cut his finger. And he’s gone and left 
Abdallah all harnessed up there, and the 
bags of corn in the wagon, and not a mite of 
Injin meal in this house, and the squire and 
them blessed boys comin’ home to-night 
hungry for home victuals, and so disap- 
p’inted not to have Safly Lunn and honey!” 

“It’s too bad,” said Kizzy, who had a 
strong realizing sense of the boys’ feelings 
about Sally Lunn. ‘‘Cynthia, I'll go to 
mill.”’ 

‘You! Land, child, what would the 
squire say? If that good-for-nothin’ Abe 
Griggs hadn’t gone a-nuttin’—but there 
never was a boy that you could lay your 
finger on when you wanted him. No, ’tain’t 
‘proper for a girl to go to mill—but I declare, 
though, Abdallah is jest as gentle as a lamb, 
if he is a racer, and if ’tis a lonesome road 
there ain’t anything to hurt you on it.”’ 

Of course, after Cynthia had come to these 
conclusions, it was scarcely three minutes 
before Kizzy was on the wagon seat, draw- 
ing the reins over Abdallah, who turned his 
head to look at her, as if in wonder that he 
-had not only fallen 30 low as to be driven to 
mill, but to be driven bya girl! For Abdal- 
lah was a famous horse, and was only de- 
voted to such common use because Billy had 
got a nail in his foot, and Dolly had been 


overdriven in her master’s absence by grace- 
less Abe Griggs, the chore-boy. 

‘Tt won’t hurt her a mite,’’ reflected 
Cynthia, as she stood in the doorway watch- 
ing the wagon down the hill. ‘It ain’t as 
if she was the squire’s own daughter, if he 
has adopted her. I keep forgettin’ that she 
is old Bill Fennel’s girl. She ain’t smart at 
her books, either, as the squire’s daughter 
would have been sure to be, if he’d had one, 
and she ain’t growin’ up pretty, with that 
snub nose, and them freckles. I’m afraid 
the squire’s a-goin to be disapp’inted in 
her.” 

The worst of it was that Cynthia did not 
always keep such reflections as these to her- 
self, and Kizzy was painfully conscious of 
her shortcomings, from the fact that she was 
old Bill Fennel’s daughter (a drunkard and 
a thief, who had died in prison) down to the 
snub nose and the freckles. . 

But if one has troubles one can still be 
happy on a sparkling, crisp October day, 
and when one’s father and brothers are 
coming home, to-night, from a sea-shore and 
yachting expedition, brown and merry, and 
full of stories of their adventures, and bring- 
ing surely each one something to her, to 
show a loving thought. 

‘If there ain’t Squire Fullerton’s daugh- 
ter goin’ to mill! ” called a child’s voice from 
a dilapidated dooryard. 

‘* She ain’t the squire’s daughter. She’s 
old Bill Fennel’s, and she used to be town’s- 
poor,” answered an older girl, scornfully. 
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Kizzy colored painfully, but she cid not 
mind those things 30 very much, she said to 
herself, unless the boys heard them. She 
could not bear to have them ashamed of her. 
They never showed that they were. They 
never reminded her that she was old Bill 
Fennel’s daughter, or that their father had 
taken her from the poor-house. ; 

Kizzy’s heart swelled as she remembered 
how good they had always been to her. Jack 
let her go fishing with him when she was 
quite a little thing, and he had to carry her 
through the swamps. She would trudge 
through swamps and briers now for the sake 
of going with him, and hold the worms in 
her hand, although it made cold chills creep 
down her back, because Jack had no opinion 
of a girl who couldn’t; and she never had let 
him know how she hated to see the fish torn 
from the hook. And Ben was allowing her 
to help him educate his Guinea pig, although 
he said there was not another girl in the 
universe whom he would be bothered with 
in such an important enterprise. And Tom 
—rattle-brained Tom—was helping her about 
her arithmetic on the sly, because the others 
made fun of her, and said she ‘could do 
addition if you gave her time.’’ And it was 
deeply disgraceful, Kizzy felt, for a girl who 


would be thirteen her next birthday to be 
puzzled over fractions, and even, alas! ‘“‘a 
little shaky,” as Tom said, about her multi- 
plication table. 

It was a very great pity, she thought, that 


she was neither pretty nor clever. She had 
read a story of a girl taken from the poor- 
house, like herself, who had grown up so 
beautiful and brilliant as to outshine every 
one, so that her friends were extremely 
proud of her, and her lowly origin was quite 


forgotten; buf poor Kizzy thought it quite. 


probable that she should be just as dull and 
her freckles every bit as big and yellow iu 
those days of which the boys talked, when 
they should be graduated at college and wish 
to show their sister to ‘‘the other fellows”’ 
at class-days and commencements. 

But Kizzy grew quite cheerful again, after 
she turned into the beautiful woods’-road. 
She chirruped to Abdallah, and he went so 
that the farm-wagon (which he hated) rat- 
tled and the corn-bags bounced. It was 
something that she could get the boys their 
Sally Lunn for supper! 

Old Sol Comfort, the miller, was fortu- 
nately at leisure, and the hard yellow kernels 
were soon transformed into soft, golden 
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meal, which Cynthia declared was far clean- 
er and sweeter than any produced by the 
new-fangled mothods of grinding. Kizzy 
loved to watch the transforming process, and 
she had not quite forgotten her childhood 
fancy that the miller was a very benevolent 
man fairy, and some relation to Cinderella’s 
god-mother with her pumpkin chariot; but 
to-day he was very slow, and she was impa- 
tient. The sun slipped down behind Hump- 
backed Hill as the last bag was put into the 
wagon, and if she did not hurry there would 
be no Sally Lunn after all. 

But Abdallah understood the necessity of 
the case, and no grass grew under his feet, 
until, as they crossed the railroad crossing at 
Pine Bridge—what was the matter ? 

He pitched forward so that he almost fell, 
and his heels came into such violent contact 
with the wagon that Kizzy bounced, as well 
as the meal-bags, and almost went out upon 
his back. And then he stood still, jerking 
his leg, and trembling and stamping, caught 
in some way upon the track. 

Kizzy jumped out. His shoe had caught 
upon one of the clamps that fastened the 
rail, and which was slightly twisted out of 
place. 

“ Be quiet a minute, just a minute, Abdal- 
lah,” she said, patting him. ‘‘1’ll unfasten 
it.” 

But, alas! She tried for many minutes, 
pulling this way and that, and Abdallah 
pulled too, but he still remained a prisoner. 

She adopted various expedients, unhitch- 
ing him from the wagon and walking on, 
chirruping to him, and holding a mouthful 
of the freshest grass she could find just be- 
yond his reach. And Abdallah struggled 
until she was afraid he would break his leg, 
all in vain. She tried to pry the shoe off 
with a sharp stone, but without moving it in 
the least. 

If some man would only come along! But 
the road was very little frequented, and that 
might not happen for hours. 

‘*O Abdallah! what shall we do?” cried 
Kizzy, suddenly becoming conscious as she 
looked up from another fruitless effort, that 
it was growing dark. ‘‘ We should have 
been at home before this time.” 

Abdallah hung his head, shivering and 
dejected. He had heated himself with his 
struggles until his glossy coat was quite wet, 
and a cold wind was blowing up from the 
valley. Kizzy wished that she had brought 
a blanket, and then she suddenly remem- 
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bered that Josephus’ old overcoat was in the 
wagon, left by him in his haste to obey his 
step-mother’s summons, and she threw it 
over Abdallah. 

She must leave him and go for help, al- 
though the nearest house was more than a 
mile away. But like a flash of lightning 
came the recollection that the late train 
would be here before she could possibly go 
and return with help. Kizzy’s heart seemed 
to stop beating. Oh, if she had not wasted 
so much precious time in useless efforts! 

She looked again at her little chatelaine 
watch, the squire’s gift on her last birthday. 
In half an hour, if the train were on time, it 
would reach the crossing. Poor Abdallah 
would be mangled—killed; worse than that, 
perhaps the cars would be thrown from the 
track, and just beyond was a high embank- 
ment on each side of the track. 

Half frantic, Kizzy cried out for help, but 
only a mocking echo from the hills and some 
birds startled out of their peaceful twilight 
chirpings answered her. 

Her father and the boys would be upon 
that train! 

She might stand before it upon the track 
and wave something. But it would be dark, 
quite dark; it was almost so now. An idea 
flashed upon her. If she only had a match! 
The Indian guide, who was with them once 
when they camped out, produced fire by 
rubbing two sticks together; but she could 
never do that—even Jack could not. 

Josephus smoked, and there was his old 
overcoat which Abdallah had tossed to the 
ground in a renewed wild effort to free him- 
self. It was so slender a hope—and yet the 
only one—that Kizzy’s hand trembled so she 
could hardly find her way to the pockets. 

Nothing in this one but some pumpkin- 
seeds, some nails, and a dime song-book; 
nothing in that but fish-lines and corks; 
nothing in the breast pocket but an ancient 
and empty pocket-book and a photograph of 
Abdallah, taken the day he won the prize at 
the Agricultural Fair. 

Kizzy grew faint and sick with despair— 
but what was this? There was a little hole 
in the pocket, and something had slipped 
down into a corner of the coat, between the 
lining and the outside, something that felt 
likea match. Breathlessly Kizzy tore away 
the lining, and it dropped at her feet, a 
whole, sound, priceless match! 

Here and there ran Kizzy, as fast as her 
feet would carry her, collecting a great pile 
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of wood upon the track. It had grown dark, 
and she stumbled and fell and bruised her- 
self, but was almost unconscious of her 
hurts. What if the one match should fail ? 
She held her head over its tiny flame, kneel- 
ing upon the track before the great pile of 
wood. Josephus’ dime song-book was sac- 
rificed; some dry leaves and twigs caught 
from it, and the flames leaped up gayly. 
But now Kizzy was beset by a new fear: 
The train was the lightning express; would 


' the fire be seen in time to stop it? 


Already in the distance, down the long, 
straight track, she could see a growing spark 
of fire, the headlight of the coming train! 
She seized a great fir bough and lighted it in 
the fire, and ran towards the train, waving 
it before her. The flame scorched her face, 
and burned her hands, and that greater 
flame came sweeping steadily on—oh! was 
it not going to stop? 

The earth trembled under her feet, a deaf- 
ening roar was in herears. Kizzy sprang 
aside just as the great, fiery-headed monster 
seemed swooping upon her, and all her 
overstrained senses slipped into oblivion. 

She came to herself as the squire’s arms 
received her from the stout brakeman, who 
had been the first to discover her, a little 
heap close beside the train, with a smoulder- 
ing fir bough still clutched in her hand. A 
bewildering crowd of people was pouring 
from the train, which had stopped just on 
the edge of Kizzy’s great fire, which was 
still blazing high and making everything as. 
light as day. They pressed near to look at 
her. Kizzy scarcely heeded the words of 
praise which she heard on every side, but 
the squire’s whisper, ‘‘ My brave girl!” as. 
he took her into his arms, made her heart 
leap. The boys were half laughing, half 
crying, although they all despised girls par- 
ticularly for being ‘* cry-babies.”’ 

The clamp upon which Abdallah’s foot. 
had caught had to be unscrewed before he 
could be released. When that was done, 
the fire was extinguished and the train 
moved on, with three great hurrahs from. 
the crowd of people in Kizzy’s honor. 

As for the squire and Kizzy and the boys,,. 
they went home in the wagon, among the 
meal-bags, with Abdallah giving utterance 
to her feelings by joyful neighs. 

And there was Sally Lunn for supper after 
all, for the boys refused to eat a mouthful 
until it was done, although its preparation. 
was hindered by the fact that Cynthia felt 
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‘constrained to come at very short intervals 
to look at Kizzy, to be sure that she was safe 
and sound, and to put more arnica upon her 
hands. In the privacy of the kitchen Cyn- 
thia soliloquized:— 

** Well, if she ain’t pretty nor smart, and 
is old Bill Fennel’s daughter, the Queen of 
Sheby couldn’t ’a’ done better than she did 
this night!” 
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Tom said—it was just like Tom to joke to 
keep down the lump that came into his 
throat every time he looked at Kizzy’s 
burned hands:— 

‘*Tt’s always the unexpected that hap- 
pens. I knew Kiz would grow up a beauty 
and a genius, but who ever thought she 
would turn out a heroine ?” 
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POOR country-lad came one morning 
to the door of the head master of a cele- 
brated school, and asked to see him. The 
‘servant eyed his mean clothes, and, thinking 


he looked more like a beggar than anything | 


else, told him to go around to the kitchen. 
The boy did as he was desired, and svon ap- 
peared at the back door. 

**I should like to see Mr. 
he. 

‘* You want a breakfast, most likely,” said 
the servant; ‘and I can give you that with- 
out troubling him.”’ 

‘Thank you,” said the boy. ‘I’ve no 
objections to a bit of bread, but I should like 
to see Mr. , if he can see me.”’ 


said 


*-Some old clothes, maybe you want?” . 


remarked the servant, again eying the boy’s 
patched clothes. ‘I think he has none to 
spare.”’ 

And, without at all minding the boy’s re- 
quest, she went about her work. 

**Can I see Mr. ?”? again asked the 
boy, after eating his bread and butter. 

** Well, he’s in the library. If he must be 
interrupted, he must, but he does like to 
be alone sometimes,” said the girl, in a peev- 
ish tone. 

Opening the library door, she said:— 

** Here’s somebody, sir, who is very anx- 
ious to see you, and so | let him in.” 

I do not know how the boy introduced 
himself, or how he opened his business, but 
I know that after talking a while the princi- 
pal put aside the paper he was studying, and 
took up a Latin book and began to examine 


the new-comer. The examination lasted 
some time. Every question which the prin- 
cipal asked the boy answered as readily as 
could be. 

Welll’? exclaimed the principal, you 
certainly do well!’ looking at the boy from 
head to foot over his spectacles. ‘* Why, 
my boy, where did you pick up so much?” 

‘“‘In my spare moments,’”’ answered the 
boy. 

Here he was, poor, and hard-working, 
with but few opportunities for schooling, 
and yet almost fitted for college, by simply 
improving his spare moments. Truly, are 
not spare moments the gold-dust of time? 
How precious they should be! And yet how 
apt we are to waste them! 

What account can you give of your spare 
moments ? What can you show for them ? 
Look and see. This boy can tell you how 
much, how very much can be laid up by 
wisely improving them. And there are 
many, many other boys, I am afraid, in the 
jail, in the house of correction, in the fore- 
castle of a whale-ship, in the gambling 
house or the tavern, who, if you would ask 
them when they began their sinful courses, 
would answer:— 

‘*In my spare moments. In my spare 
moments I gambled for marbles. In my 
spare moments | begau to smoke and drink. 
It was in my spare moments that | first be- 
gan to steal chestnuts from the old woman’s 
stand. It was in my spare moments that [ 
got acquainted with wicked associates.”’ 

Take care of your spare moments! 
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APPLES AS MEDICINE.—Chemically, the apple 
is composed of vegetable fibre, albumen, sugar, 
gum, chlorophyll, malic acid, gallic acid, lime, 
and much water. Furthermore, the German 
analysts say that the apple contains a larger per- 
centage of phosphorus than any other fruit or 
vegetable. This phosphorus is admirably adapted 
for renewing the essential nervous matter, 
lethicin, of the brain and spinal cord. It is, 
perhaps, for the same reason, rudely understood, 
that old Scandinavian traditions represent the 
apple as the food of the gods, who. when they 
felt themselves to be growing feeble and infirm, 
resorted to this fruit for renewing their powers 
of mind and body. Also the acids of the apple 
are of signal use for men of sedentary habits, 
whose livers are sluggish in action, these acids 
serving to eliminate from the body noxious mat- 
ters which, if retained, would make the brain 
heavy and dull, or bring about jaundice or skin 
eruptions and other allied troubles. Some such 
an experience must have led to our custom of 
taking apple sauce with roast pork, rich goose, 
and like dishes. 

The mallic acid of ripe apples, either raw or 
cooked, will neutralize any excess of chalky mat- 
ter engendered by eating too much meat. It is 
also the fact that such fresh fruits as the apple, 
the pear and the plum, when taken ripe and 
without sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach 
rather than provoke it. Their vegetable salts 
and juices are converted into alkaline carbonates, 
which tend to counteract acidity. A good, ripe, 
raw apple is one of the easiest of vegetable sub- 
stances for the stomach to. deal with, the whole 
process of its digestion being completed in eighty- 
five minutes. Gerard found that the ‘‘ pulpe of 
roasted apples, mixed in a wine-quart of faire 
water, and labored together until it comes to be 
as apples and ale—which we call lambswool— 
never faileth in certain diseases of the raines, 
which myself hath often proved, and gained 
thereby both crowns and credit.” ‘‘The paring 
of an apple, cut somewhat thick, and the inside 
whereof is laid to hot, burning or running eyes 
at night, when the party goes to bed, and is tied 
or bound to the same, doth help the trouble very 
speedily and contrary to expectation—an excel- 
lent secret.”’ 

A poultice made of rotten apples is of very 
common use in Lincolnshire for the cure of weak 
or rheumatic eyes. Likewise, in the Hotel des 
Invalides at Paris, an apple poultice is used com- 
monly for inflamed eyes, the apple being roasted 
and its pulp applied over the eyes without any 
intervening substance. Long ago it was said 
apples do easily and speedily pass through the 


belly; therefore they do mollify the belly; and 
for the same reason, a modern maxim teaches 


that—to eat an apple going to bed, the doctor 
then will beg his bread.— Hospital. 


UsING THE TEETH-—The law of deterioration 
from disuse obtains with the teeth as well as 
with other things. The constant and regular 
use of them in masticating hard food tends to 
make them continually grow harder, and 
stronger, and better able to resist the influences 
that make for decay, while on the other hand, 
living on soft food and neglect of mastication 
makes them tender, softens the‘enamel, and ren- 
ders them easily susceptible to corroding effects. 
This is sometimes especially shown in the case of 
people after a long illness, who find their teeth 
tender and sore when they begin to return to a 
diet of solid, hard food. A dentist, speaking on 
this subject, says: ‘‘Some men have healthy 
teeth all their lives; because they are given good, 
hard food during their infancy. This is the pe- 
riod to begin to save the teeth. Mothers and 
nurses give children soft food, utterly ignorant 
in many cases of the result. Crusts and hard 
stuffs should be given to children as soon as they 
can eat them. In this way the teeth begin to 
grow healthy and gradually harden with time 
and use. The gum chewing girl gives her molars 
plenty of wholesome and unwholesome exercise. 
But chewing gum is not especially healthy, 
because only part of the teeth are used. It is 
jaw exercise more than anything else. But in 
eating hard, wholesome food all the teeth come 
in contact with the substance Tobacco chew- 
ing is not healthy for the teeth, because the 
tobacco is generally placed in one location, until 
thrown out. The Southern negroes have better 
teeth than most any race, because they use them 
from childhood up in masticating hard food.” 


Harr Pins—ORDINARY AND Fancy.—The 
ordinary black wire pin, does duty for high and 
low, rich and poor. But there is another variety, 
those which are used largely or entirely for orna- 
ment, and come within the province of the 
jeweller. These are made of every imaginable 
design, and some of them cost a small fortune, 
but so that they give and added charm to the 
wearer, the cost is counted as naught. A few of 
the more recent fancies in this line are de- 
scribed by a jeweller in an interview on the sub- 
ject. According to this authority, the most pop- 
ular pin comes from Paris, whence, in fact, so 
much that pertains to fashion comes, and is made 
to represent a shell fountain, over which is a 
spray of leaves or fine flowers in cut steel. They 
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are very attractive looking; the steel glittering 
in the light like diamonds. The pin set with 
garnets in all kinds of designs is also a great 
favorite. A popular design for garnet pins is a 
round ball with the garnets set all over it, giving 
the effect of solidity. Some of the most costly 
hairpins, which are only for adornment and not 
for use, are very handsome. They are made as 
balls of gold, some plain and some richly en- 
graved, and others are studded with jewels. 
These are worn by ladies with blonde hair. The 
brunette’s taste runs to enameled pins. These 
are mostly made to represent flowers and have 
all the delicate tints of nature. One of the new 
designs is a spray of lilies of the valley, with 
leaves in green gold. This is worth $75. A 
bunch of sweet-peas sells for $100. Forget-me- 
nots are worth about $50, and other small flow- 
ers, like marguerites, violets and pansies, about 
the same price.—Good Housekeeping. 


HINTs TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—If grease spatters 
your favorite Wilton, mix half a glass of fuller’s 
earth and the same amount of magnesia with 
boiling water, apply it hot, and brush off when 
dry. Small grease spots may be removed with a 
hot iron and brown paper. 

If your child has the earache, turn a drop of 
water as hot as can be borne into the ear, and 
cover it quickly with a bit of cotton batting. 
This simple remedy has relieved many obstinate 
cases of earache. 

Ifa cellar has a damp smell, and cannot be 
thoroughly ventilated, a few trays of charcoal, 
set around on the floor, shelves and ledges, will 
make the air pure and sweet. Ifa large basket- 
ful be placed in a damp cellar where milk is kept 
the milk will be in no danger of becoming 
tainted. 

In restoring draperies or curtains of art needle- 
work on muslin, they should first be well shaken 
to get out the dust, and then soaked in cold 
water to remove the worst of the dirt; they are 
then washed in tepid water with good white 
soap, rinsed through cold water with a little salt 
in it, and dried quickly in the shade. They 
should be folded before getting quite dry, and 
ironed lightly with a not too hot iron. 

Ink stains on mahogony must be obliterated by 
touching the spot with a feather dipped in a tea- 
spoonful of water to which a few drops of nitre 
have been added, and directly the stain disap- 
pears. Rub it over quickly with a cloth dipped 
in cold water. 

A few pieces of horse radish root put among 
pickles will keep the scum from rising on top 
and improve their flavor. 

If you insist on your dressmaker facing your 
gowns with velvet or velveteen instead of braid, 
you will lessen your shoemaker’s bills and be 
saved from the purple blemish on the instep 
caused by the movements of the skirts in walking, 
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All grained or varnished wood-work should be 
cleaned with tea, made of medium strength and 
strained, after which it should be rubbed over 
with a small flannel cloth dipped occasionally in 
boiled linseed oil, and wiped thoroughly with a 
dry flannel cloth. Nothing is more convenient 
than a wooden skewer for cleaning out crevices 
and corners. 

Well-ventilated bedrooms will prevent morn- 
ing headaches and lassitude. 

Wax drippings from the tapers now so fashion- 
ably used for lighting purposes can be removed 
from linen tablecloths with a hot iron and a 
piece of blotting paper, or by dipping the part in 
eau de cologne, which renders the wax brittle, so: 
that it can easily be rubbed off with the finger.. 


AN OMELET.—It is an easy thing to do, and 
not often well done. J think the trouble lies in 
the fact that most cooks overbeat their eggs. A 
simple omelet is not a souffle. Break all your 
eggs in one plate; stir rather than beat up the: 
whites and yolks; to each three eggs you use put 
in a teaspoonful of cold water, I do not like 
milk; salt and pepper your eggs moderately 
(American cooks use too much pepper); take: 
some parsley and chop it; let the parsley be fine- 
fine (American cooks never chop parsley fine 
enough); put two ounces of sweet butter in your 
pan, lard for an omelet is an abomination; when 
your butter is very hot pour in your eggs; just as 
it is cooked on one side, not crisp, turn quickly 
and cook on the other side; double it over when 


you serve it on a ver¥ hot plate; the cold water 


in the eggs makes the omelet light and moist. 


DEVILED CRACKERS.—Mix two teaspoonfuls 
of cheese with a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, a dash of cayenne, a tablespoonful 
of thick cream and a saltspoon of salt, all well 
together. Spread this mixture in thin layers 
over Jockey Clubs or any crisp crackers. Serve 
with lettuce leaves or cress. 

GINGER Warers.—Cream a half pound of 
butter and a half pound of lard together, then 
add gradually one pound of brown sugar, mix 
well, and add one pint of West India molasses 
and a half pint of cold water. Mix and add a 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, a teaspoonful of 
cloves and two tablespoonfuls of ginger, and one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water. Mix and add sufficient 
flour to make a stiff dough; roll out very thin, 
cut into cakes, ahd bake in a rather quick oven. 


Hominy CaKES.—One quart of fresh milk, 
one pint of flour, one pint of soft boiled, smal} 
hominy, one tablespoonful of lard, three eggs 
well beaten and added last. Bake as buckwheat 
cakes. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A MARVELOUS CLOocK.—Above the silver- 
faced dial an eagle, with outspread wings, as- 
sumes a defensive position, while on the right 
side of the clock face stands a full-length figure 
of a woman, in classic attire, holding a roll as 
she leans on the side of the bezel. To the left 
another female figure stands in a similar posi- 
tion, carrying the horn of plenty on one arm. 
Below the clock face a shield, which upon close 
inspection is seen to represent a section of the 
hull of a vessel, surmounts crossed guns and is 
encircled by a laurel wreath. 

On this shield is an inscription setting forth 
that the clock was presented to the cruiser 
Philadelphia on behalf of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. 

A cable forms a square around the clock case, 
and in loops at each of the two upper corners a 
fouled anchor is held. From either side of the 
group around the dial two draped American 
standards jut out gracefully, and beneath the 
two female figures, which stand on a kind of 
promontory, are seen choppy waves bordered 
with a scroll, bearing the words, “‘ Philadelphia 
Maneto.’’ A massive scroll at the base of the 
-cloek is inscribed ‘‘U. S. S. Philadelphia.’’ 

The silver dial bears figures in gold in relief of 
most beautiful and original design. The minutes 
are divided by raised golden pegs, while the 
centre of the face bears an exquisite piece of the 
jeweler’s art. It is the shield of the city’s arms. 
The plough, in the top section of the device, is 
in relief, as is the ship, with all her canvas on, 
which is in the lower third. The whole plate is 
mos: dainty and correct in detail, and above it, 
also in bas relief, is the arm of Justice with the 
balance. A rich golden scroll frames the arms 
on the face, which altogether is pronounced to 
be not only exquisite, but unique. This part of 
the ornamentation is an excellent specimen of 
the good engraver’s art. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in 
modeling the work in getting an eagle that 
would be suitable. Finally a fine specimen was 
secured in the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and it has been faithfully reproduced. The two 
female figures were modeled from life, and are 
fair yepresentations of graceful and lithe femi- 
uine forms. They are in a gilt bronze, which 

‘ontrasts pleasantly with the dark bronze of 
heir surroundings. In the original model the 

‘ :wo figures were in bas relief, but the sculptor, 
and rightly, too, thought that the effect could be 
heightened by placing the figures in full relief, 
as they are now seen. 

To give some idea of the care bestowed upon 
the timepiece, it should be mentioned that, in 


order to have the guns and the old style wooden 
ship in the design truthful, the firm sent to the 
Navy Department and received photographs of 
the old man-of-war Constitution, and of the new 
style ordnance, and from these those seen in the 


completed work were modeled. 


Strictly speaking, the movement of the clock 
is a nautical one. It is constructed with a bal- 
ance wheel on the principle of a watch; conse- 
quently the pitching and tossing sea will not 
affect the movement. The escapement is a 
demi-chronometer, jeweled in all its principal 
parts, and highly finished. The movement is 
adjusted to heat and cold and position. j 

Instead of the hours, the chime of bells strikes 
in couplets, in true nautical style, the ship’s 
bells. When it is twelve o’clock eight bells are 
struck instead of twelve, as in other timepieces; 
at nine o’clock two bells, etc. This has never 
before been accomplished ina fine clock. An- 
other feature which will be appreciated by 
mariners, which is also an improvement, is that 
of making the hour hand free of its twin, the 
minute hand, in regulating the clock. This en- 
ables them to turn the clock back or forward an 
hour without disturbing the minute hand, as is 
required to be done every day in crossing the 
various degrees of longitude during a voyage. 

The regulation of the hands and bells is com- 
manded by a series of wheels hidden in a metal 
closet opening on one side of the case. An in- 
genious device has been contrived to open the 
bezel of the clock, so that the minute hand can 
be turned in regulating it. When not required 
to be open, it is locked by a minute lock in the 
lower part. By inserting a small hook-like key 
and giving it a turn, the case is unlocked. Two 
other hooks are placed in the sides, and the 
plate glass and bezel drawn out about an inch. 
Then by a hidden hinge on the top, the piece 
can be raised. 

The clock is encased in a mahogany box and 
the back is of steel. The whole piece weighs 
about 400 pounds, is about three feet high, and 
is nearly as many broad. Work was started on 
it last December, and has been ‘continued ever 
since.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


A SaGacious Doc.—A Berlin paper describes 
an exciting scene which occurred the other day 
at the Lehrter-Bahnhol. A builder, accompa- 
nied by his little son, a child of three, went to 
pay a visit on buard a boat that was lying at 
anchor in the Spree. The child, who was left 
alone on the deck, overbalanced itself and fell 
overboard. The stream, which is very rapid at 
that point, carried it away so swiftly that the 
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spectators on the banks gave it up for lost. Just 
at that moment a medical student happened to 
be walking a little lower down the river with his 
dog, a huge St. Bernard. The young man’s at- 
tention was fortunately attracted by the child’s 
colored frock, which he pointed out to his dog, 
telling him to fetch it. The dog, anxious to 
obey his master’s command, dashed into the 
water before the young man had time to remove 
its muzzle; but finding that it was hopeless to 
seize hold of the child’s dress through it, the 
sagacious animal] returned to its master to have 
it taken off. By this time the child was carried 
lower down the stream, but the dog, which was 
a powerful swimmer, overtook it and brought it 
out alive amid the cheers of the persons who 
witnessed the scene. 


Facts ABOUT THE UNITED StTaTEs.—The 
greatest length of the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, on the parallel of forty- 
two degrees, is two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-eight miles; and its greatest breadth, from 
Point Isabel, Texas, to the northern boundary 
near Pembina, sixteen hundred and eleven and 
one-half miles. 

The northern frontier is upward of three thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty miles in length, the 
Mexican fifteen hundred miles. 

The ocean coast, including the larger indenta- 
tions, is estimated at twenty-three thousand six 
hundred and three miles, of which six thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one are on the Atlantic, 
three thousand four hundred and one on the 
Gulf of Mexico, two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-one in California, eight thousand, includ- 
ing bays and islands, on the borders of Alaska, 
and five thousand on the Arctic Sea. 

The total area is three million six hundred and 
seven thousand six hundred and eighty-four 
square miles, or two billion three hundred and 
eight million, eight hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty acres. 

In 1783, the territory ceded by Great Britain 
was confined to the country east of the Missis- 
sippi River and west of Florida. 

Louisiana was bought from France in 1803. 

Florida was ceded by Spain in 1821. 

Texas was annexed in 1854. 

Oregon, having been yielded to Great Britain, 
was settled by treaty in 1846. 

California was conquered from Mexicc in 1847. 
New Mexico added by treaty in 1854. 

The senate is composed of two senators from 
each state, chosen by the legislature. 

The post-office department was organized by 
Benjamin Franklin before the Revolution, 1775. 

A senator must be thirty years old, and a rep- 
resentative at least twenty-five years old. The 
ternis are six and two years respectively. 

The District of Columbia, located on both sides 
of the Potomac, was ceded to the United States 


by Maryland and Virginia, and accepted in 1790 
as the seat of government. 

Slavery was abolished January, 1863. in the 
insurrectionary states, except in Tennessee and 
part of Virginia and Louisiana, by proclamation 
of the President, and was abolished throughout 
the Union by an amendment to the Constitution 
adopted December 18, 1865. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 for 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars, and! 
our government has already received that sum: 
from the seal fisheries. 

New England was settled by English Puritans,,. 
New York by Dutch, Pennsylvania by Swedes, 
and by English and Germans, Friends cr Quak- 
ers; Maryland by English Roman Catholics; 
Delaware and New Jersey by Dutch, Swedes and 
English; Virginia by English cavaliers, the Car- 
olinas in : art by French Huguenots; Louisiana 
and Michigan by French; Florida, Texas and 
California by Spanish; Utah by Mormons, chiefly 
from England, Wales and Denmark. 


Tue LoneEst Day.—It is quite important, 
when speaking of the longest day in the year, to 
say what part of the world we are talking about, 
as will be seen by reading the following list, 


which tells the length of the longest day in sev-- 
eral places. How unfortunate are the children: 
in Tornea, Finland, where Christmas Day is less- 


than three hours in length! 


At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and one: 


half hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen the longest day is three and 
one half months. 

At London, England, and Bremen, Prussia, 
the longest day has sixteen and one half hours. 

At Hamburg, Germany, and Dantzic, Prussia, 
the longest day has seventeen hours. 

At Wadbury, Norway, the longest day lasts 
from May 21 to July 22, without interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Sibe- 
ria, the longest day is nineteen hours, and the 
shortest five hours. 

At Tornea, Finland, June 21 brings a day 
nearly twenty-two hours long, and Christmas 
one less than three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen 


hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 
hours. 


Bagdad, founded by a Mohammedan caliph in 
the eighth century, reached two millions in forty 
years. Cordova, under the Moors, became a 
magnificent capital containing one million in 
the same time. 


There have been two springs discovered in 
Bramwell, W. Va., which are only fifteen feet 
apart, the water of one of which is colder than 


ice, if that can be possible, while the other almost . 


reaches a boiling temperature. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
25.—Panpharmacon. 


26.—Ray. 27.—Thornbut. 
28.—Tench. 29.—Burt. 
30.—Thornback. 31.—Ling. 


.32.—Virtue gains and maintains friendship. 

32.—Gl(add)en. 34.—Dis(cover)able. 

35.—C (learn )ess. 36.—Sw(ear)ing. 
57.—Sur(char)ge. 


38.—Y APON 32—PendinG 

SAGAR EngageR 

TERIN AnopsiaA 

EAVES RepressS 

SETON LupuluS 
40.—S-c-ream. 


58.—Cross Word Enigma. 
in sharp, not in keen; 
In black, not in green; 
In romp, not in play; 
In morn, not in day; 
In field, not in farm; 
In spoil, not in harm; 
In moon, not in star; 
In near, not in far. 
The WHOLE a well-known name will show, 
Which all Americans must know. 
LUCILLE. 


Amputations. 

59.—Behead a loom, and leave a vessel carried 
on a pole between two persons for the convey- 
ance of water; curtail, and leave a chimney-cap. 

60.—Behead a water-course (P. E.), and leave 
a distaff used in spinning; curtail, and leave a 
‘monstrous bird of Arabian mythology. 

61.—-Behead to cleanse, as clothes, by treading 
upon them in water, and leave to creep up; cur- 
tail, and leave to drive with violence. 

ROLuiIn G. STONE. 


62.—A Diamond. 
1 A letter from Maine. 2 A robber. 3 To 
prevent. 4 Read with attention. 5 Early. 6 
Asked. 7 To make new. 8 A child’s term for 


a parent. 9 A letter from Maryland. 
OLDCASTLE. 
63.—A Star. 
1 A letter. 2 Averb. 3 A staff for drawing 


in spinning. 4 A bent piece of iron. 5 The 
rise and flow of tides. 6 Those who ward off 
blows. 7 Senior (Abbe). 8 A letter. 

VENUS. 


Decapitation. 
64.—Behead pure, and leave to incline. 
65.--A color, and leave failure. 

66.—A friend, and leave across. 
67.—A small wheel, and leave a flower. 
68.—To mock, and leave a firearm. 


SHEENY JAKE. 


69.—Alphabetical Arithmetic. 
AEP)JRNCIDTS(EARC 


& 
P<€TD 
ENS E 

CENT 
CSSR 
SRRS 
SCEA 
AR 
DINAH. 
70.—Syllable Cross. 
3 4 


1 and 2, a gait; 1 and 4, a district; 3 and 2, to 
beat; 3 and 4, a knot. 

DELMONTE. 
71.—Reversible Double Acrostic. 
(Words of nine letters.) 

1 Seniority. 2 Chickenpox. 3 Erratic. 4 
Feature. Primals down—Wicked; Up—Active. 
Finals down—Division; Up—A snare. 


PLy. 
72.—A Square. 
1 Thrusts. 2 A musical drama. 3 A species 
of antelope. 4 Firmly established. 5 Sailors. 
B.N. W. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
October 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, 
and for the next best list a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from A. Mary Khan, Bridget McQ., Rollin G. 
Stone, Tri Angle, Ann Eliza, English Boy, 
Peggie, Annie Kirkpatrick, Teddy, Birdie 
Browne, Vinnie, Ida May, D. E. Gerry, J. D. L., 
Katie Smith, I. O. T., Minnie Jones, Cora A. L., 
Ned Nason, Eulalie, and Geraldine. 

Prize-Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the best incom, 
plete list of answers; I. O. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the next best list. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


OH, BY THE BYE! 


In my sanctum I sat one day, nervous and tired, 
With a mountain of work yet to do, 
When in came a fellow who said he desired 
To consume of my moments a few. 
He talked for an hour, but at last he arose 
And his form disappeared through the door; 
But it opened again, and he stuck in his nose 
With an “‘ Oh, by the bye! ” 
And came back for a half-hour more. 


He sat on the edge of a cane-bottomed chair, 
With his hat tilted back on his head, 

And he talked with a breezy and nonchalent air 
Till I wished I were crazy or dead. 

When this second infliction he brought to a close 
And had bowed himself out as before, 

I returned to my work—but he stuck in his nose 

With an “ Oh, by the bye!” 

And came back for a half-hour more. 


He had lungs that were leather and cheeks that 
were brass, 
And his voice tore my nerves like a saw. 
If Samson had met with this tedious ass 
He’d have killed him, I know, for his jaw. 
He talked and he talked till I itched in my toes 
To kick out this unparalleled bore; 
Then he left—but a third time he stuck in his nose 
With an ‘‘ Oh, by the bye!” 
And came back for a half-hour more. 


And I sat there like one in a horrible dream, 
Assuiled by a gibbering imp, 

Unable to stir hand or foot, or to scream, 
Perspiring, impassive and limp. 

But when for the fourth time he ended my woes, 
I sprang up, slammed and bolted the door, 

For fear lest again he would stick in his nose 

With an “ Oh, by the bye!” 

And come back for a half-hour more. 


Then I said to myself: ‘* There is not upon earth 
An affliction so grievous and dire 

As the fellow who comes with addenda of mirth, 
Who repeats till you nearly expire.” 

And there’s not such a fiend, I will add ere I close, 
This side of the sulphurous shore, 

As the talkative nuisance who sticks in his nose 

With an “Oh, by the bye!” 

And comes back for a half-hour more. 


— George Horton, in Texas Siftings. 


HE TOLD HIs LOVE. 


When Hoppleboffer was waiting for his turn 
to be shaved the other day, says an exchange, he 
picked up a newspaper, and the first thing his 
eye landed upon was this:— 

‘‘No matter how busy a man may be, he 


should find time every day to tell his wife that 
he loves her.”’ 

Hoppleboffer dropped the paper and went to 
musing on the golden past. Visions of beauty 
flitted before him and made him sigh that the 
wheels of time should whirl so rapidly. Once 
more he was a young man, living on hope and 
$6 a week, sparking his wife and swearing to 
love her until the mountains sunk into the sea. 
One by one the buried years were resurrected, 
and the joys and sorrows of each were dwelt on. 

Just then the barber shouted ‘‘ Next!” and 
Hoppleboffer roused up with a start and got into 
the chair. 

The: man of gab said it was a nice day, but 
Hoppleboffer heeded him not. 

The towel went under his chin and the lather 
went on to his face, and the sable man who bent 


over him intimated that it looked like rain; but ~ 


Hoppleboffer was too deep in thought to heed 
him. ° 

So the barber lathered and scraped him in si- 
lence, and Hoppleboffer went right on with his 
musing. 

He was trying to remember the last time he 
had told his wife that he loved her. 

He couldn’t do it. 

But after a long mental tussle, he made up his 
mind that he would do better in the future, and 
blurted out :— 

“Vildoit! I will, by George!” 

that, sir?” said the barber, stopping 
suddenly, with his razor in the air. 

Hoppleboffer blushed through the lather, and 
said it didn’t matter. He had been ruminating 
on the newspaper paragraph, and was resolved 
that he would put its teachings into actual-prac- 
tice from that day forward. 

He would turn over a new leaf, and make his 
wife’s heart bound with joy. He would tell her 
that she was dear to him, and watch the roses 
bloom in her cheeks again. 

The thought was delicious, and made him feel 
as though he had money in every pocket. 

Let us see how the old man prospered in the 
undertaking. 

When Hoppleboffer got home, his wife had 
just been having a noisy matinee witn the hired 
girl about something that hadn’t been done to 
suit her, and she was just about mad enough to 
leave the prints of her teeth in cold iron. 

She bounced into the sitting-room just as he 
entered, and threw herself into a chair with an 
emphasis that made the windows rattle, and 
broke a spring in the upholstery. 
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Hoppleboffer was too much taken up with his 
new idea to notice her excitement, so he walked 
up to her side, chucked her softly under the 
chin, and as he stooped to kiss her, said quite 
tenderly :— 

‘¢ My dear, I love you.”’ 

“Simon Henry,”’ said she, in tones as cheer- 
less as the dumping of a ton of coal, ‘‘don’t be a 
fool!” 

But, my dear 

“Don’t you dare to dear me. 
drinking again. 
you ashamed of yourself ? As though I hadn’t 
trouble enough already, but that you must’? —— 

You’re mistaken, my love; 1’? —— 

‘“‘Not another word!’’ exclaimed the excited 
woman, with snapping eyes, as she stamped her 
foot. ‘‘You’re a beast; that’s just what you 
are—a good-for-nothing drunken beast!”’ 

Hoppleboffer tried to slip his arm around her 
waist and pull her on his knee. She tore her- 
self away from him and grabbed a chair, which 
she raised in a threatening manner, as she 
shouted :— 

“‘Keep away from me, you nasty sot, or you’ll 
get hurt.’’ 

not drunk, my dear.”’ 

You are.” 

‘*T ain’t—I haven’t tasted a drop.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, then? Ain’t 
you got no sense at all ?”’ 

don’t you let me tell 

‘Tell me what ?”’ 

“That I love you.”’ 

‘*Stop right there! I don’t want any more of 
that. You make me sick. I won’t let you or 
any other bald-headed old idiot make fun of me 
to my face. Go right over to the grocery this 
minute and get me a beefsteak for supper.’’ 

Hoppleboffer turned sadly away and went out, 
with his heart beating with a dragging motion. 


You’ve been 


Wuo Saw THE STEER ?—The richest thing of 
the season came off the other day in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. The greenest Jonathan im- 
aginable, decked out in a slouched hat, a long 
blue frock, and a pair of cowhide shoes, big 
as gondolas, with a huge whip under his arm, 
stalked into a billiard saloon, where half a dozen 
persons were improving the time in trundling 
round the ivories, and after recovering from his 
first surprise at the to him singular aspect of the 
room, inquired if ‘‘ any of ’em had seen a stray 
steer,’ affirming that ‘‘the blasted critter got 
away as he came through the town t’other day, 
and he hadn’t seen nothing on him since.’’ The 
bloods denied all knowledge of the animal in 
question, and with much sly winking at each 
other, proceeded to condole with him on his loss 
in the most heartfelt manner. He watched the 
game with much interest, as he had evidently 
never seen or heard of anything of the kind be- 


Oh, you old reprobate! Ain’t 
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fore, and created much amusement by his- 
demonstrations of applause when a good shot 
was made—“ Jerusalem!’’ being a favorite in- 
terjection. At last he requested the privilege of 
trying his skill, when he set the crowd in a roar 
by his awkward movements. However, he grad- 
ually got his hand in, and played a§ well as could 

be expected for a greenhorn. All hands now 

began to praise him, which so elated him that he- 
actually began to think himself a second Phelan, 

and he offered to bet a dollar with his opponent, 

which of course he lost. The loss and the laagh 

so irritated him that he offered to play another 

game and bet two dollars, which he pulled out of 

a big roll—for it seems his cattle had sold well 

and he was quite flush. This bet he also lost, as 

the fool might have known he would, when, mad 

as a March hare, he pulled out a fifty spot, the- 
largest bill he had, and offered to bet that on 

another game. The crowd mustered round and 

raised money enough to cover it, when, by some. 
strange turn of luck, the greeny won. He now 

offered to put up the hundred he had won against 

another hundred. Of course he could not blun- 

der into another game, so they could now win 

back what they had lost, and fleece the fellow of 

his own roll besides. They sent out tor a famous 

player, who happened to have enough money to 

bet with; another game was played, which Jona-. 
than won. Another hundred was also raised, 

and bet, and won; and it was not until he had 

blundered through half a dozen games, and by 

some unaccountable run of luck won them all, 

draining the pockets of his opponents of about 

four hundred dollars, that they began to smell a 

large ‘‘mice.’”? When everybody got tired of 

playing, gawky pulled his frock on over his. 
head, took his whip under his arm and walked 

quietly out, turning round at the door and re- 

marking, ‘‘Gentleman, if you should happen to 
see anything of that steer, I wish you'd let me 

know.’’ At last accounts they had not seen the 

steer, but they came to the conclusion that they. 
saw the elephant. , 


During a certain voyage of a down-east vessel: 
the mate, who usually kept the log, became in- 
toxicated one day and was unable to attend to 
his duty. As the man very rarely committed 
the offence, the captain excused him and at- 
tended to the log himself, concluding with this :—- 

The mate has been drunk all day.”’ 

Next day the mate was on deck and resumed 
his duties. He discovered the entry the captain 
made, and ventured to remonstrate with him. 

‘* What was the need, sir,”’ he asked, ‘‘of put- 
ting that down on the log?” 

‘*Wasn’t it true ?’’ asked the captain. 

** Yes, sir; but%it doesn’t seem necessary to: 
enter it on the{log.”’ 

“Well,” said the captain, ‘‘since it was true,. 
it had better stand; it had better stand.”’ 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


The next day the captain had occasion to look 
at the log, and at the end of the entry which the 
mate had made was found this item :— 

‘“*The captain nas been sober all day.”’ 

The captain summoned the mate and thun- 
dered: ‘*What do you mean by putting down 
tnat entry ? Am I not sober every day ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; but wasn’t it true ?”’ 

‘* Why, of course it was true!”’ 

‘Well, then, sir,’ said the mate, ‘“‘since it 
was true I think it had better stand; it had 
better stand.”’ 

The mate then took his departure hastily, 
dodging the marlinspike as he went. 


Ina small manufacturing village in Massachu- 
setts lives one Nicholas H——, an Irishman by 
birth, a tailor by profession, and withal a whole 
souled good fellow. Like all the rest of his 
countrymen, ‘*Nick’’ must needs keep a pig. 
Some time ago he obtained possession of one of 
the most unruly of that proverbially unruly and 
obstinate species. At one time the pig would 
jump over the pen; then Nick would add an 
extra board. The next day the animal would 
burst through the side of his residence, or ‘* root 
out’’ underneath. His owner came to the con- 
clusion that he had got hold of a genuine de- 
scendant of one of the swine which the devils 
entered. Aud yet, perhaps because of the trou- 
ble he had with ‘‘the baiste,’’ Nick was rather 
proud of his pig, which grew aud thrived won- 
derfully. 

One day he went home from his work and, as 
usual, looked for his pet; the pen was vacant. 
Nick started down the street in search of the 
lost one. Finally he discovered the truant with 
head thrust through the open door of the office 
of Dr. P——, the village physician, and busily 
engaged in disposing of the last remnants of 
some unknown substance contained in a suspi- 
cious lvoking vessel just within. Sadly fright- 
ened, Nick sought the physician. 

**Doctor,’”’ said he, ‘‘what is this the pig’s 
been eating ?”’ 

The doctor looked and roared. 

**Why, Nick, he’s swallowed all my pills.’’ 

Nick sprang back with horror. 

“My G—d, he’s a dead pig!”’ 

“Oh, I guess not,”’ was the laughing response; 
“they were nothing but bread pills.’ 

“Ah!” said Nick, with a sigh of relief, and 
casting a glance of pride upon his porcine friend, 
‘*isn’t he a cute one, doctor? Sure, he sees 
through your honor’s tricks better than all your 
patients.”’ 


Old Salem, in Massachusetts, like the rest of 
the world, has of late years become much mod- 
ernized, but the older folk of the town clung 
long to their habits and were conservative in 
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everything. A delightful old lady who has 
passed away, and who bore a name well known 
in the annals of the old seaport, was long noted 
for the perfect regularity of her habits the year 
round. One evening of every week she passed, 
winter or summer, with a relative. Ata certain 
hour a hackwgau appeared and drove her to the 
house of this relative; then at a quarter to nine, 
he called in and took her home. As time 
went on, both Miss C. and the driver grew older, 
and it @as alleged by their friends that, while 
the lady slumbered within the coach, the driver 
was equally sound asleep on the box. One eve- 
ning Miss C. did not come home at the appointed 
time, and the domestics were thrown first into 
surprise and then into consternation by this un- 
precedented occurrence. They waited for some 
time, and then sent to the house of the relative, 
where they learned that their mistress had started 
for home at a quarter to nine, as usual. Still 
more alarmed, Miss C.’s butler hastened to the 
house of the hackman. Here all was dark; but 
afler repeated knockings, he succeeded in arous- 
ing the driver, from whom he demanded the 
whereabouts of his mistress. The driver struck 
his hand against his forehead in sudden conster- 
nation. ‘‘Bless my soul,’”’ he cried, ‘‘ Miss C. 
must be in the coach-house!’’ And upon inves- 
tigation it proved that the lady, still asleep, sat 
in the carriage in the coach-house, whither she 
had been driven by her coachman, who was him- 
self hardly more awake than she. The horses 
were put in, and Miss C. was driven home. 
When the coachman opened the door at her gate, 
which was one of the civilities she exacted from 
him, she was pleased to remark, ‘‘ John, you 
drive better every time I ride with you. I never 
remember to have come home so smoothly as I 
did to-night.” 


Judge William Louis Kelly, of the St. Paul 
district court, is acquiring a reputation for wit 
on the bench. A young lawyer in the German 
American bank building tells the following:— 

Various men were waiting before the judge, as 
is the custom at every term of court, to be ex- 
cused from service. A meek-looking man came 
up in his turn and asked that he might be let 
off. 

can’t get off without a good excuse,’ 
said the judge. 

‘**T have a good reason.”’ 

You must tell it or serve,”’ said the judge. 

‘But, your honor, I don’t believe the other 
jurors would care to have me serve.’’ 

‘*Why not? What’s your excuse ?”’ 

What is it ?”’ 

got the itch.” 

““Mr. Clerk,’ said Judge Kelly, quickly, 
‘scratch that man out.”’ 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


_ Wanted—Board in a select private family, 
where music lessons will be taken in 


payment. 


Wanted—Silent partner in a purely cash 
business. 


Wanted—A position as agent for a liquor- 
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Wanted—By a man of experience (as soon 
as present engagement with the Govern- 
ment expires) a situation as bank-cashier 
or treasurer of a life-insurance company. 


Wanted—Information as to the whereabouts 
of Jerry O’Toole. When last heard from 
he was employed in a powder-mill. 
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Wanted—To meet a man with $500 cash. 
ouse. ong experience. 
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